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THE     CHRISTIAN    TJJSTICXN'. 
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AUNT  PATIENCE'S  WRITING-DESK. 


For  the  Kindergarten  for  Blind  Children  : 

An  Old  Subscriber, 

Mary  and  Clara  Trowbridge, 

A  Little  Friend 


20  00 
10 
10 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


May  28  1885] 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. — A  transac- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the  blind  occurred 
in  this  city  recently,  which  will  prove  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  higher  degree  of  educational  attain- 
ment than  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  as  well  as 
an  easier  way  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  surmounted  in  climbing  the  up-hill  path. 
The  transaction  referred  to  was  the  purchase  of 
a  piece  of  land,  containing  six  acres,  on  which  to 
build  the  long-needed  kindergarten  school.  It 
is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 
Streets,  Roxbury,  in  an  elevated  and  healthy 
location,  within  easy  access  both  by  steam  and 
horse-cars,  and  is  in  every  way  well  adapted  to 
the  present  and  future  wants  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, the  estate  being  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
of  additional  buildings,  when  the  funds  at  com- 
mand permit  such  an  outlay,  as  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  blind  children  will  require 
at  no  distant  day.  The  cost  of  this  estate  is 
$30,000,  and  the  necessary  repairs  and  expenses 
for  making  the  buildings  available  for  use  will 
consume  every  remaining  penny  of  the  fund  now 
in  hand;  and  the  necessity  is  at  once  urgent  and 
pressing  for  additional  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions to  carry  forward  this  most  important 
and  benevolent  work  in  the  interest  alike  of 
justice  and  expediency,  that  the  blind  may  share 
with  the  seeing  in  the  advantages  of  an  early 
educational  training  adapted  to  their  necessities 
and  progressing  in  a  thorough  and  practical 
manner,  that  they  may  be  the  more  fully 
equipped  for  the  work  and  duties  of  life,  and 
from  being  the  most  pitiful,  helpless,  and  de- 
pendent little  children  become  self-supporting, 
independent,  and  helpful  citizens. 


EVENING  TEANSCRIPT 


FRIDAY,    MAY    29,    1880. 


....  Over  twenty-five  hundred  applications  for 
reserved  seats  at  the  commencement  exercises  in 
Tremont  Temple  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  have  already  had  to  be  denied. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 


SOUTH   BOSTON,    MAY  30,    1885. 


—  Among  the  specimens  of  work 
thsit  have  been  prepared  by  pupils  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
there  is  a  handsome  pocket  handker- 
chief, trimmed  with  lace,  that  was 
made  by  Laura  Bridgman. 


KINDERGARTEN    FUND     FOR      THE 
BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions 
to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  have 
been  received: 


Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell 

Miss  E.  F.  Mason 

Minnie  M.  Turner  (deceased) 

Proceeds    of    children's    fair    in 

Brookline    by     Gertrude     and 

Sarita  Flint,  Mary  Crane  and 

friends 
Sale  of  "Stardrifts  Birthday  Book" 
Proceeds  of  concert  by  the  blind 

girls  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Farnana,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
First    Unitarian  Cong'l.   society, 

New  Bedford 
Miss  Lucy    H.  Syruonds  Normal 

class  concert 
Proceeds     of     concert     in    East 

Somerville 
T.  E.  N. 

F.  W.  Hunnewell 
Miss  C.  W.  Lamson,  Dedham 
Collected  by  a  lady  in  Roxbury 
W.  Montgomery 
Wm.A.  Rust 

Chas.  R.  Noyes,  Fort  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell, Cheyenne,  Wy. 
Ladies    "Frolic    Club,"  Concord, 

Mass. 
Children    of    Unitarian    Sunday 

school,  Dedham. 
St.  Peter's  Sunday  school,  Beverly 

Mass. 
A  and  E. 

Mi,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Hall 
Additional  from    Mrs.    Wolcott's 

fair 
C.  T.  R.  and  A.  F.  R. 
Infant  class  Cong'l.  church,  West 

Gardner,  Mass. 
Miss  A.  M.  Cudworth,East  Boston 
A  lady  in  Cambridge 
Auonymous 
Mrs.  Julius  Eichberg 
Miss  Ellen  Guild 
Miss  Mabel  Norman 
Miss  Susie  Dalton, 
Miss  Bessie  Seabury 
Miss  Margie  Carr 
Miss  Isabel  Perkins 
Miss  Bertha  Bennett 
Miss  Ida  Wilbor 
Miss  Ethel  Stockton 
Kindergarten  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
J.  W.  French 
A  friend 


L.000.00 
500.00 
250.00 


217.25 
135.83 

113.00 

100.00 

100.00 

82.75 

68.21 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
41.27 
25.00 
20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

18.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
COO 

6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.5H 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.00 
1.00 
1.00 

An  eligible  estate  has  already  been  se- 
cured, and  the  infant  school  will  be  or- 
ganized in  the  autumn.  But  the  purchase 
of  the  land  and  the  absolutely  necessary 
expense  for  repairs  will  not  leave  a  penny 
in  its  treasury,  and  the  little  establishment 
will  depend  wholly  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  friends  of  the  blind  for  its  support, 
hence  annual  subscriptions  forruuniug  ex- 
penses and  contributions  to  the  endowment 
fund  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
gratefully  received  by 

Edward  Jackson,  treasurer. 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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MAY  30,  1885. 


Work  of  the  Blind. 

A  large  and  varied  package  of  work  made  by 
pupils  oi  the  Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Blind 
is  ready  for  shipment  for  the  exhibition  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  connection  with  the 
filth  European  Congress  of  Educators  of  the 
Blind,  -which  will  meet  in  the  above  city  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August.  The  specimens  in- 
clude a  dainty  pocket-handkerchief  made  by 
Laura    Bridgman,    trimmed    with    verv    fine 


knitted  edging.  Among  the  articles  is  a  wor- 
sted work  p'neuahion,  and  a  heart  modelled  in 
clay  by  a  kindergartin  pupil.  The  work  in 
geometrical  figures  U  something  remarkable, 
and  some  patriotic  little  scholar  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  making  a  tin}'  fliig,  formed  of  blue 
stars  and  red  stripes.  There  are  some  neat 
specimens  ol  sewing.  The  cork  and  pea  work 
in  geometrical  forms  is  a  unique  and  interest- 
ing feature.  Massachusetts  will  be  well  repre- 
sented. 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 

MOIVOAY,    JC-VE    1,    184*5. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE  FESTIVAL. 
The  commencement  festival  ;of  the^PerKins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is  to  be  held  in 
Tremont  Temple  on  ;Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  P. 
M.  The  programme  includes  many  features 
replete  with  interest,  both  from  an  educational 
and  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  occasion 
promises  to  be  attractive.  Gov.  Robinson  will 
open  the  exercises  with  a  brief  address.  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton  will  speak  on  tlie  kindergarten 
enterprises,  and  a  class  of  little  bovs  and  girls 
will  be  at  work  during  Ins  remarks",  preparing 
various  tangible  objects  illustrative  of  the 
eiTects  of  training  under  Froeoel's  method. 
The  president  of  the  corporation,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  will  conduct  the  exercises  and  present 
the  diplomas  to  the  graduates.  Laura  Bridg- 
man will  sit  on  the  platrorm  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school.  Reserved  seats  mav  be 
securei  gratis  either  by  writing  to  the  director 
at  South  Boston,  or  bv  calling  at  the  sales- 
rooms of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 
No  tickets  are  required  for  the  second  balconv 
of  the  Temple,  to  which  the  public  will  be 
welcome. 


Ijjostott  Journal 

WEDNESDAY  M0ENDTG.  June  3,  1885. 


TEACHING  THE  ELIND. 


roinineiiffnicnt    £xi'rciia«    at    the     Perkin* 
Institution  in  South   Boston. 


The  ever-increasing  significance  which,  under 
its  progressive  management,  has  been  attached  to 
Commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  illustrated  in  the  scene  at 
Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  when  lite 
auditorium  was  thronged  with  the  friends  of  ihe- 
bliiid  pupils,  who  occupied  the  platform  and  acted 
as  the  principals  in  the  fascinating  and  varied 
exercises.  There  was,  as  usual, something  pictur- 
esque and  almost  dramatic  in  the  movements  of  : 
the  groups  of  sightless  boys  tt'd  girls  of  almost 
every  grade  and  characteristic  as  they  came  for- 
ward to  perforin  their  allotted  parts,  and  the 
presence  on  the  platform  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  and  prominent  friends  of  education  (or 
the  blind  lent  additional  interest  to  the  assembly. 

After  a  stirring  fugue  on  the  organ  from  Bach 
by  a  blind  lady.  Miss  Frida  Black,  President 
Samuel  Eliot.  LL.  L)..  introduced  His  Excellency 
Governor  Robinson,  who  was  announced  to  inaice 
a  bnef  address. 

The  Governor  said  that  the  connection  between 
the  school  and  the  Commonwealth  is  Intimate, 
and  this  is  because  the  interest  of  the  Slate  In  all 
educational  enterprises  is  close.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  institutions  has  been  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  in  the  education  of  all  the  peo- 
ple stand  our  security  and  welfare.  That  our 
State  may  be  In  the  future  indeed  a  Common- 
wealth, it  insists  that  the  children  shall  have  an 
education  that  shall  iit  them  for  their  luture  work 
of  life.  This  is  so  abundantly  sustained  in  every 
person's  consciousness  of  what  is  right  and  safe 
that  the  time  is  never  coming  in  Massachusetts 
when  it  will  be  overturned.  This  education 
should  be  given  to  all.  People  receive 
knowledge  in  different  ways  and  with 
different  grades  ot  faculties.  Providence, 
we  all  recognize,  makes  up  ofttimes  in  compensa- 
tion to  those  who  lack  what  we  prize  most  dearly. 
How  often  have  we  been  gratified  In  seoltig  the 
success  of  persons  who  labor  under  disadvanta- 
geous circutnstauces.  This  is  the  season  of  school 
life,  the  harvesting  of  the  educational  year.  Con- 
gratulations are  due  to  the  triond3  and  relatives 
of  the  pupils  of  this  Institution  here  present. 
There  Is  scarcely  anything  more  pleasant  lhan  at 
such  gatherings  in  Massachusetts  to  witness  the 
triumphs  of  the  young.  The  Governor  was  glad 
to  welcome  them  all  as  far  as  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  do  so.  Massachusetts  gives  to  this  institu- 
tion $50,000  a  year,  and  it  i3  money  well  spent. 
Do  not  think  that  this  13  charity.  It  is  no  more 
charity  than  the  money  expended  on  the  common 
schools,  winch  we  have  all  attended.  In  closing, 
the  Governor  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the 
entertainment  they  were  about  to  receive. 

At  the  close  of  the  Governor's  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing exercises  were  given  in  the  excelle.it  s.yle 
which  ls.characteristic  of  the  training  received  oy 
these  pupils:  Band,  "Salutation  March,"  Wieg- 
and:  essav.  "  Study  of  the  Voice,"   Miss  Mary  E. 
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Sanford;  solo  for  alto  horn,  air  ana  variations, 
J.  Painpare,  Christopher  A.  Howland;  topics  In 
electricity,  William  B.  Perry;  reading  by  the 
touch,  by  live  little  girls ;  duet,  "  Quis  est  Homo," 
Rossini,  Misses  M.  E.  Wheeler  and  C.  0.  Koeske; 
gymnastics,  military  drill  and  calisthenics;  solo 
For  cornet,  "Alexis  Grand  Fantasia,"  Harwnann, 
Charles  H.  Prescott;  exercise  In  geography,  by 
four  little  boys.  The  kindergarten  exercises  ou 
the  programme  were  made  the  text  for  appropri- 
ate remarks  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Horton  and  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos. 

Dr.  Horton,  while  the  children  were  manipulat- 
ing the  clay,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  kinder- 
garten. He  said  that  he  was  glad  to  think  that  he 
who  founded  this  institution  looks  down  on  this 
assemblage,  recognizing  the  present  guiding 
spirit  of  the  institution,  as  carrying  forward  the 
^woru  whose  realization  he  strove  for.  With  re- 
gard to  the  kindergarten  Its  usefulness  is  mani- 
fest for  ail  children,  but  It  lias  a  pecul'ar  value 
for  the  sightless  children.  The  blind  have  not 
those  avenues  of  information  which  surround  the 
seeing  children  and  afford  them  s'cres  of  facts  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  education.  The  kindergarten 
and  gymnastics  serve  to  stir  up  liie  blind  children 
Into  methods  of  healthy  mental  and  physical 
activity,  counteracting  the  tendencies  to  morbid 
Inactivity  iuto  which  their  defect  ot  vision  would 
naturally  plunge  them.  These  exercises  also  pro- 
mote cheerfulness  by  utilizing  the  spirit  of  play 
which  belongs  to  all  children,  and  they  give  them 
an  Impulse  toward  usefulness  and  self-help  In  life. 
The  speaker  appealed  to  the  public  of  Boston  to 
be  generous,  especially  in  sustaining  the  project 
of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  remarks  ou  kindergarten  were  well  sup- 
plemented by  the  efforts  of  the  little  boys  aud 
girls,  who  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience  in  manipulating  plastic 
clay  Into  various  shapes,  as  their  fancy  and  edu- 
cation suggested,  one  forming  a  cube,  another  a 
loving  cup,  another  a  representation  of  the  anat- 
omy of  the  heart.  Each  gave  a  brief  and  felici- 
tous comment  on  the  theme  h»-or  she  had  worked 
out,  especially  good  being  those  on  the  outline  of 
the  North  American  coast  and  on  the  various  por- 
tions of  flowers. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  active  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, said  tliat  object  teaching  had  been  carried  ou 
in  the  school  for  many  years,  but  through  the  exer- 
cises of  the  kindergarten  the  children  are  enabled 
to  go  a  step  farther  and  to  construct  tueir  own 
models  for  use  in  the  various  studies.  Mr.  Anagnos 
here  illustrated  the  value  of  the  manual  dexterity 
given  the  children  by  showing  specimens  of  admi- 
rably fashioned  little  baskets  made  bv  the  pupils. 
These  ana  other  articles  made  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution are  to  be  sent  to  a  coming  international 
exhibition  In  Holland,  and  will  doubtless  sustain 
the  reputation  of  Massachusetts  in  the  work  of 
traimug  and  caring  for  the  blind.  The  following 
exercises  closed  the  entertainment:  Duet,  "The 
Army  and  Navy,"  Messrs.  L.  Titus  and  William 
B.  Hammond;  valedictory,  Miss  Susanna  E. 
Sheahan;  chorus  for  female  voices,  "Down  in 
the  Dewy  Hell;"  award  of  diplomas,  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Eliot;  chorus,  "A  Spring  Song."  The  grad- 
uates of  the  year  are  Cornelia  C.  Koeske,  Susanua 
E.  Sheahan,  Mary  E.  Sanford,  Mary  E.  Wheeler. 
The  exercises  in  reading,  in  gymnastics  and  in 
geography  were  also  very  effective,  and  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  merits  throughout  the  entire 
exercises  was  the  purity  of  tono  aud  articulation 
which  marked  the  utterance  of  all  the  par- 
ticipants. 
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WEDNESDAY  JUNE  3,  1885. 


THE  VALUE  OF  EYES 


Depreciated  by  Perkins  In- 
stitution Pupils, 


Who  Show  in  Tremont  Temple  What 
Can  he  Done  Without  Them. 


Governor  Robinson's  Address  to  the 
Assembled  Inmates. 


The-    consideration    of   the   educational 
lights,   which,   ii  utry  that  boasts  a 

il    common   school    system, 
Blong  to  the  blind  children  as  well  as  to 
the      ">•  re      fortunate,      lias      found     n 
warm     place     in     the     heart 
influential     citizens    of     this    Com- 
LOnwealth,    and    the     number    of    tho  i 
a  livoly  interesl   In  the  matter 
is  increasing  every  day.     ;  re  the 

•ympathiesoi  the  people  enlisted  on  such 
an  occasion  as  that  which    wa 

Tremont     Temple     yesterdaj     afteri i, 

nam<  I; ,   the   cominencomenl 
the     Perkins     Institution     and       Ma 
kihool  for  the  Blind, 
After  ::  well-executed  rendering  on  the 


organ  of  Bach's  great  fugue  in  G  minor  by 
Miss  Frida  Black,  President  .Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.  Li.,  Stepping  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, extended  to  the  officers  and  friends; 
oi'  the  school  a  hearty  welcome* 
and  observed  that  the  connection 
between  this  institution  and  the 
Commonwealth  was  intimate  and 
olearlj  defined,  and  that  the  former  owed 
its  success  in  a  large  measure  to  the  foster- 
ing  care  of  the  State;  that,  such  being  the 
case,  the  Governor  might  be  deemed  the 
head  of  the  Perkins  institution. 

Govern.il'  K«l)in»un 

was  introduced  to  "make  a  brief  address." 
He  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen— The  connec- 
tion between  this  school  and  the  State  is 
indeed  intimate,  but  it  is  so  because  the  con- 
nection between  the  State  and  all  educa- 
tional enterprises  is,  arid  should  be,  close. 
At  the  basis  of  all  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tional institutions  by  the  State  lies  the  fact 
that  the  education  of  those  who 
will  soon  grow  up  to  be  citizens 
stands  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  That 
our  State  may  be  in  the  future  a  common- 
wealth indeed,  we  shall  demand  that  our 
children  shall  have  the  education  which 
shall  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  life.  On  so 
firm  a  basis  does  the  common  school 
system  rest  tiiat  it  will  never  be  over- 
thrown so  long  as  the  State  stands. 
Yet  if  one  is  to  be  benefited 
all  should  have  an  equal  opportunity.  Our 
qualities  are  many  and  varied  m  character, 
and  no  one  has  them  all  developed  to  the 
highest  perfection.  Some  see  better 
than  others,  some  hear  better  than 
others,  and  some  are  gifted  with 
specially  exquisite  artistic  percep- 
tions. Henec  we  see  development 
in  certain  directions.  Providence,  we 
think,  makes  up  to  those  who  lack  some  of 
the  blessings  which  we  prize  most  dear1}-. 
There  is  an  adjective  in  the  line  that  in- 
troduced me— the  word  "brief."  1  have 
fulfilled  that  part  of  my  introduction.  I 
know  that  you  come  not  to  hear  me. 
This,  the  closing  time  of  schools,  is 
a  busy  time  for  the  governor  of 
the  State.  I  am  here  to  extend,  as  far  as 
it  is  ray  province  to  do  so,  to  you,  the  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  these  children,  a  cor- 
dial greeting.  To  you,  children,  I  extend 
a  greeting  and  assure  you  that  the  many 
people  gathered  here  are  glad  to  look 
upon  you  and  learn  of  your  acquirements. 
You  and  I  are  good  friends.  The  State  is 
your  friend.  It  appropriates  $30,000  annu- 
ally for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  and 
it  is  money  well  spent. 

KveiiiiCB  by  tHe  Pupil*. 

The  brass  and  reed  band,  composed  en- 
tirely of  pupils  of  the  institution, 
then  played  Wiegand's  "Salutation 
March"  with  a  vim  and  careful  expres- 
sion which  would  put  to  shame  many 
of  our  respectable  city  bands.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Sanford  followed  with  an  essay  on  the 
"Study  of  the  Voice."  In  treating  of  sing- 
ing as  an  art  she  said  that  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied  in  both  its  technical  and 
H'Sthotic  bearings.  In  classifying  un- 
tutored voices  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  ascertaining  and  analyz- 
ing the  natural  capabilities  of  each. 
Far  too  many  ignore  the  importance  of 
voice  culture.  Our  voice  is  ours  to  do  as  We 
will  with  it,  but  it  is  a  God-given  gift,  and 
as  such  we  should  cultivate  it  and  make 
the  most  of  it.  An  "Air  and  Variations"  by 
Pain  pare— a  solo  for  the  alto  horn— was 
given  by  Mr.  Christopher  A.  How- 
land.  Then  Mr.  William  E.  Perry 
treated  a  few  topics  in  electricity.  He  gave 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  beginning  of  the 
science  of  electricity  and  referred  to  the 
experimental  work  of  Franklin,  Galvani, 
Voltaire  and  others.  In  a  few  experiments 
he  showed  the  working  of  the  electrical 
machine  and  the  leyden  jar.  and  explained 
the  principle  of  the  microphone.  Then 
came  a  reading  by  touch  of  a  short  dia- 
logue by  five  little  girls,  averaging  perhaps 
8  years  of  age.  A  duet,  "Quis  est  Homo." 
sung  by  Misses  AI,  E.  Wheeler  and  C.  C. 
Koeske,  two  of  the  graduating  class,  closed 
part  first.  Then  a  squad  of  twelve 
young  gentlemen,  averaging  say  18 
years  ot  age,  came  upon  the  scene, 
uniformed  and  armed  with  muskets. 
They  gave  an  exhibition  of  the  Ordinary 
drill  movements.  The  performance  was 
characterized  by  almost  perfect  military 
precision.  When  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  none  of  tno  gentlemen 
could  see  well,  and  nearly  all  oouTd  not  see 
at  all,  the  unity  with  which  the  orders 
were  carried  out  seems  remarkable.  Fol- 
lowing this  came  an  exercise  in  geography 
by  (our  little  boys.  The  first  pupil  described 
a  trip  across  the  United  States  from  B< 
to  San  Francisco,  and  pointed  out  on  a 
raised  map  the  important,  cities  passed 
through.  The  next  boy  took  out  from  the 
map  different  States  as  their  names  were 
called  by  the  teacher, and.  answered  various 
questions  about  them  and  finished  by  put- 
ting back  agajn  all  the  States,  one  by  one 
Then  two  boys,  standing  (in  either  side  of 
i  lie  teacher  ,were  handed  wooden  shapes  of 
various  States  and  countries  in  every  part 
of  the  globe-.  Of  these  they  told  the  names 
and  gave  facta  concerning  the  capital  and 
ruler  and  importance  of  each.  While 
lour  little  girls  and  Pair  little  boys  were 
moulding  el. iy  for  dill,  rent  sorts  ol  inn 


.  E.  A.  Horton  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
kindergarten  system  of  teaching.   He  said: 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  the 
wish  of  him  who  strove  so  hard  to 
found  this  institution.  A  kinder- 
garten education,  when  clearly  under- 
stood, brings  into  full  fruition  the 
lives  and  characters  of  these  children. 
A  blind  child  says:  "I  am  excip.pt  from 
the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  obligations 
which  others  have  in  life. '  His  many  per- 
ceptibilities, like  an  army  without  a  gen- 
eral, have  no  connection  with  the  ma- 
chinery and  conflict  of  a  busy  life,  till  the 
kindergarten  steps  in  and,  drawing  the 
loose  ends  together,  gives  the  child's  life 
a  purpose.  The  blind  child,  too,  refrains 
naturally  from  exercise,  and  becomes  mort- 
gaged to  certain  forms  of  illness,  which  in- 
crease as  the  years  roll  on.  Tho  kinder- 
garten takes  away  tho  clouds  of  sadness, 
and,  letting  in  the  sunshine,  gives  them  a 
way  of  enjoying  life.  May  you  and  your 
friends  provide  this  for  them. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the,  principal  of  the 
school,  then  said  that  object  teaching  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  school  for  many 
years,  and  that  through  the  exercises  of  the 
kindergarten  the  children  had  been  able  to 
construct  models  for  use  in  the  various 
studies. 

The  eight  children  had  by  this  time  con- 
StrUcted  their  models  in  clay,  among  which 
were  the  following:  A  ball,  a  cube,  a  cup 
i  with  two  handles, the  anatomy  of  the  heart, 
the  coast  of  North  America,  a  turtle,  and  tho 
leaf,  stem,  etc., of  a  plant.  Then  came  a  duet, 
"The  Army  and  Navy,"  by  Messis.  L.  Titus 
i  and  William  B.  Hammond,  the  valedictory 
by  Miss  Susanna  E.  Sheahan.  and  a  chorus 
for  a  female  voice,  entitled  "Down  in  the 
Dewy  Dell."  Dr.  Eliot  then  awarded  the 
diplomas  to  the  four  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  Misses  Cornelia  C.  Koeske, 
Susanna  E.  Sheahan,  Mary  E.  Sanford  and 
Mary  E.  Wheeler.  PiBSUti's  "Spring  Song," 
sung  by  a  chorus,  closed  the  exercises. 
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TUITION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Interesting      Physical     and 
Intellectual    Exhibit. 


Sympathetic        Addresses— 
Awards    of    Diplomas. 


Commencement  exercises  in  connection  with 
the  Perkins  Institution  anil  Massachusets 
School  for  the  Blind  drew  to  Tremont  Temple 
yesterday  afternoon  an  audience  which  occu- 
pied every  seat  in  the  building.     Dr.  Samuel 

1  Eiiot  presided,  and  among  tliose  on  the  plat- 
form were  His  Excellency  Gov.  Robinson,  M. 
Anaznos,  superintendent  of  the  school,  the 
officers  and  a  large  body  of  the  pupils  of  the 
institution.  After  an  organ  performance  by 
Miss  Freda  Black,  President  Eliot  came  for- 

I  ward,  and  said:  The  officers  and  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  institution  bid  a  hearty  welcome 
to  their  friends  here  assembled.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  connection  between  this  school 
and  the  commonwealth  has  been  of  the  closest 
and  most  important  kind.  The  official  head 
of  this  school  is  in  reality  the  Governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  he  has  consented  to  make 
the  opening  address  this  afternoon.  It  Is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  prcsent'him  to  this  au- 
dience.    [Eoud  applause.] 

His  Jixcellency  Cov.  lloHjlnsoii 
then  came  forward  and  met  with  a  very  enthu- 
siastic reception,  tlesaid:  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: The  connection,  as  Dr.  Eliot  has  well 
said,  between  this  school  and  the  common- 
wealth is  Intimate.  But  it  Is  because  tho 
association  of  the  state  with  all  educational 
enterprises  is  close.  At  the  foundation  of  all 
our  Institutions  lies  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  abundant  and  liberal  education  of 
all  the  people  stand  security  and  welfare. 
Therefore,  the  suite  has  always  taken  It  upon 
herself  to  exercise  authority  so  far  as  to  say 
to  parents:  "These  are  vour  children,  it  is 
true  ;  they  are  members  of  your  family,  but 
they  also  are  to  be  future  Inhabitants,  it  may 
be,  of  this  commonwealth;  therefore, 
wo  shall  demand,  in  order  that  our 
state  in  the  future  may,  indeed,  be 
a  commonwealth,  that  the  children  growing 


up  to  be  men  and  women  shall  have  an  educa- 
tion winch  will  lit  them  Tor  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  Of  their  after  life."  L'pon  that 
broad  principle  our  common  school  system 
rests;  and  it  is  placed  so  firmly  there,  so 
stronjjiy  sustained  bv  rear-on  and  common 
sense,  so  abundantly  guaranteed  in  every  per- 
son's consciousness  of  what  is  right  and  sale, 
that  the  time  is  never  to  come  In  Massachu- 
setts when  It  can  be  destroyed.  [Applause*] 
Now,  akin  to  that  is  the  movement,  which  is  to 
have  lis  illustration  here  this  afternoon.  lr 
one  child  is  to  receive  the  benelits  of  public 
instruction,  all  children  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity.  We  take  our  information  in 
different  ways.  Certain  avenues  of 
<<  muiuuication  are  open  to  us.  They  are 
different  in  decree  In  different  persons. 
One  person  sees  better  than  another, 
though  each  may  see;  another  hears  better 
than  his  neighbor;  another's  sense  of  touch  is 
more  delicate  and  apprehensive — and  so  on, 
without  further  illustration.  Hence  we  seek 
development  in  different  directions.  One 
person  becomes  a  successful  musician; 
another  one  has  a  trained  eye,  with  all  the 
accomplishments  that  follow  thereafter;  and 
Providence,  we  all  recognize,  in  some  way  or 
other  makes  up  in  compensation  oft-times  to 
those  who  may  seem  to  lack  what 

>Ve  Prixe  Most  Wearly. 
How  often  have  we  been  touched  inourten- 
derest  sympathy,  and  how  much  we  have 
been  thrilled  with  joyous  satisfaction  to  find 
some  one  that  we  looked  upon  as  unfortunate 
come  forth  and  stand  out  as  a  leader  beyond 
those  who  seemed  more  blessed.    [Uenewed 

applause.!  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there 
is  an  adjective  in  the  title  line  of 
the  programme  that  introduces  me, 
and  that  adjective  is  brief— "Brief 
opening  address.1'  [Laughter.]  I  have, 
1  think,  entirely  fulfilled  that  demand,  [Re- 
newed laughter.]  You  came  not  to  hear  me, 
but  others  that  will  bo  far  more  interesting. 
I  will  add  only  a  few  words.  This,  you  know, 
is  the  season  of  school  life,  and  of  the  harvest 
ing  or  the  results  of  instruction.  It  is  the  sea- 
son orjthe  year,  let  me  assure  you,  that  keeps 
the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth  busy  [a 
lauirh  and  applause],  as  all  seasons,  indeed, 
do,  with  the  numerous  institutions  that  are 
constantly  calling  for  his  attention.  Un- 
doubtedly in  this  great  audience  are  the  im- 
mediate friends  of  tne  cnildren  who  sit  before 
you.  Congratulations  are  due  to  them  for  the 
aoundant  opportunities  that  are  afforded  for 
the  instruction  of  these  children.  Of  all  the 
pleasant  things  that  we  meet  from  day  to  day, 
seldom  anything  appeals  more  strongly  to 
me  than  the  gathering  of  the  older  per- 
sons to  witness  the  triumphs  of  the 
young.  In  this  state,  it  is  an 
exhibition  that  is  witnessed  on  every  hand. 
And  now  while,  as  far  as  I  have  the  right,  I 
give  you  a  cordial  welcome,  I  want — and  I 
will  do  it— to  extend  to  these  children  my 
most  hearty  greeting.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  present.  I  am  glad  to  assure 
them  that  there  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  people  that  not  only  are  satisfied  with 
seeing  tberu,  but  are  to  be  delighted  with  hear- 
ing them.  [Applause.]  1  give  them  this  testi- 
mony out  of  my  own  experience.  A  short 
time  a<ro,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon,  we  all  be- 
came acquainted  with  each  other,  and  we  will 
remain  acquaintances  as  long  as  life  lasts.  I 
and  these  children  stand  very  close  together. 
.Massachusetts  gives  $30,0t)o  every  year  tow- 
ard this  institution,  to  assist  In  carrying  on  the 
enterprise.  This  money  is  welt  ir  vested,  and 
it  Is  very  properly  expended.  Do  not  think— 
and  correct  the  error  if  you  have  ever  fallen 
into  it— that  these  children  are  a  public 
charge.  They  are  so  no  more  than  are  your 
children  or  mine,  now  being  educated  in  the 
common  schools  to  be  found  in 

The  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  State. 
The  state,  as  1  said,  attempts  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  all  children;  she  goes  further,  and  re- 
quires their  attendance  at  school;  she  goes 
still  another  step,  and  says  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  taKe  instructions  in  the  ordinary 
methods  in  the  schools:  "We  will  not  leave 
you  in  igorance,  or  cast  you  aside  as  helpless, 
but  we  will  make  our  circle  broader,  our  insti- 
tutions greater,  our  opportunities  more 
numerous,  so  that  you  shall  come  In  and  study 
and  sing,  write  and  work,  that  men  and 
women  snail  not  know  that  you  have  not  all 
the  accomplishments  which  others  possess." 
[Applause.]  1  thank  you  for  your  attention, 
sad  the  speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  congratulate 
you  on  what  is  to  come,  and  1  will  not  louger 
detain  vou  from  it.     [Loud  applause.] 

The  band  having  played  a  salutation  march, 
performances  by  pupils  of  the  school  began. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Sanford,  1G  or  17  years  of 
.  opened  them  with  an  intelligent  and 
fairlv  exhaustive  essay  on  "The  Study  of 
Voice."  Christopher  A,  Howland  followed 
with  a  solo  on  alto  horn.  William  15.  l'erry 
then  gave  an  object  lesson  on  "Topics  m 
Electricity."  Five  little  Rirls  gave  a  dialogue 
reading  by  the  touch,  and  Messrs.  M.  E. 
Wheeler  and  C.  C.  K'eske  sung  the  duet 
"Qms  est  lloino."  A  highly  interesting  exhi- 
bition or  mlliiary  drill  and  calisthenics  fol- 
lowed, under  the  direction  of  Ma].  Wrisrht, 
the  drill  instructor.  Young  pupils  of  both 
sexes  went  through  a  number  of  movements 
with  great  precision,  the  dumb-bell  exercises 
being  particularly  successful.  A  dozen  young 
men  were  then  put  through  military"  drill. 
Alter  a  solo  on  the  cornet  by  Charles  11. 
l'rescott.  four  boys  responded  in  a  remarkable 


to  the  demands  made  upon  thei- 
"exerctse  in  geography."  The  whole  of  the 
performance  snowed  remarkable  aptitude  for 
both  intellectual  and  physical  exercises,  and 
each  display  or  the  pupils'  skill  evoked  the 

warmest  applause. 

The  president  here  mentioned  that  the  first 
steps  had  been  taken  tor  the  establishment  of 
a  kindergarten,  and  that  it  was  hoped  the  in- 
stitution would  begin  operations  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present  year. 

Kev.  E.  A.  tlorton  offered  some  observations 
on  the  utility  of  the  kindergarten  system  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  It  tilled  the  child's 
mind,  he  said,  with  (he  raw  material  of 
thought;  it  was  both  gymnastics  and  calis- 
thenics; it  dispelled  clouds  of  sadness,  and  to 
tiie  child's  mind  Drought  sunshine  and  the  re- 
laxation of  play.  The  speaker  earnestly  ap- 
pealed for  help  to  make  possible  the  comple- 
tion or  the  proposed  institution. 

six  boys  and  as  many  girls  then  exhibited 
various  models  representing  objects  in  botany, 
anatomv/geography,  etc.,  each  pupil  offering 
an  oral  .-ketch  in  description  of  ihe  work  done. 
'The  effort  was  much  applauded.  A  duet  given 
by  Messrs.  L.  Titus  and  William  B.  Ham- 
mond was  followed  by  a  valedictory  address 
from  Miss  Susanna  E.  Sneahan,  one  of  the 
graduates. 

Dr.  Kliot  in  suitable  language  then  awarded 
teachers'  diplomas  to  the  following  gradu- 
ates of  the  institution:  Misses  Cornelia  C. 
Kocske,  Susanna  E.  Sheahan,  Mary  E.  San- 
lord,  Mary  E.  Wheeler. 

The  singing  or  a  chorus  brought  the  exer 
cises  to  a  close. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN    FOR   THE  BLIND. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  touch  a  tender 
chord  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  public,  and 
are  always  awaited  with  eagerness,  but  it  is 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  like  what  Harvard  University 
would  be  if  it  had  no  preparatory  schools. 
The  blind  children  from  i  to  9  years  of  age 
are  exempt  from  the  common  education  of 
other  youth  of  their  own  age;  they  are  alone 
in  homes  which  are  often  comfortless;  they 
are  without  occupation  and  hate  nothing  to 
aid  them  in  receiving  impressions  from  the 
outside  world ;  and,  without  some  prepara- 
tory school,  there  are  comparatively  few  who 
will  receive  proper  training  when  their  minds 
crave  most  eagerly  something  to  work  upon. 
The  result  is  that  the  South  Boston  institution 
is  sadly  crippled  for  want  of  a  preparatory 
school,  a  kindergarten,  where  the  pupils 
may  be  assisted  by  themselves  in  acquiring 
those  elementary  ideas  which  other  children 
obtain  through  their  play  and  their  use  of 
the  eye  in  observation.  The  more  people 
give  their  attention  to  this  matter,  the  more 
important  does  a  kindergarten  institution 
become  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  blind. 
It  is  announced  that  so  much  interest  is  felt 
in  this  work  that  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  have  already  secured  a  suitable 
estate  in  Roxbury  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sdtool,  and  that  it 
will  probably  be  opened  in  the 
autumn.  This  is  good  news,  and  the  work 
here  required  is  so  much  larger  than  that 
which  is  done  at  South  Boston,  and  is  yet  so 
intimately  connected  with  it  as  preparatory 
to  it,  that  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
older  institution  are  almost  sure  to  be  the 
helpers  in  the  new  undertaking  It  is  a  very 
interesting  field  that  the  kindergarten  opens 
out  to  the  blind  children,  and  it  is  also 
strictly  in  the  lino  of  their  proper  edu- 
cation. No  one  who  witnessed  yesterday 
the  work  of  the  little  kindcrgnrtners  at  Tre- 
mont Temple  could  fail  to  see  what  delight 
the  children  have  in  manipulating  clay,  and 
this  was  but  a  specimen-brick,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  kind  of  instruction  which  the  kinder- 
garten system  offers  to  these  unfortuuate 
children.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  not  only  suc- 
ceeded to  Dr.  Howe's  great  ability  as  the 
head  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  but,  in  push- 
ing forward  the  kindergarten  scheme  to  a 
point  where  it  is  possible  to  make  a  suitable 
beginning,  has  more  than  justified  the  hopes 
of  those  who  made  him  Dr.  Howe's  successor. 
The  good  work  now  almost  begun  will  not  be 
allowed  to  stop.     'When  Boston  takes  hold  of 


a  great  charity,  it  never  withdraws  its  hand, 
and  in  creating  and  endowing  a  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  it  supplements  an  enter- 
prise that  has  carried  the  praises  of  our  city 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
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B0ST0NJEVEN1NG  RECORD. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  2,  1885. 


The  PcrbinB  Institution. 

The  commencement  exercises  «t  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Biind  ttkolc  place  this  afternoon  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Samuel  Eliot,  LCD.,  presidiutr. 
The  programme  consisted  of  a  fujjue  id  G 
minor  on  the  organ  by  Miss  Freda  Black; 
a  brief  address  by  Governor  Robinson;  saluta- 
tion march,  by  the  institution  band;  essay, 
"Study  of  the  Voice,"  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Sanford; 
solo  for  alto  horn,  air  and  variations,  by  Christo- 
pher A.  Howland;  topics  in  electricity,  by 
William  B.  l'erry;  reading  T>y  the  touch,  by  five 
little  trlrls;  duet.  -'Quis  est  Homo,"  by  Misses  M. 
E.  Wheeler  and  C.  C.  Roeske. 

Port  second  consisted  of  gymnastics,  military 
drill  and  calisthenics;  solo  for  cornet.  "Alexis 
Grand  Fantasia,"  by  Charles  H.  l'rescett;  exer- 
cises in  geography,  by  lour  little  boys;  the  Kin- 
dergart  n  and  its  fruits;  remarks  on  the 
Kinoergarten,  by  the  Kev.  E.  A.  Horton; 
duet,  "The  Army  and  Navy,"  Messrs.  L.  Titus 
and  William  1>.  Hammond;  valedictory,  Miss 
Susanna  E.  Sheahan;  chorus  for  female  voices, 
"Down  in  the  Dewy  Dell,"  award  of  diplomas  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot;  cliarus,  "A  Spring  Song."  The 
graduates  were  Cornelia  C.  RoesKe,  Susanna  E. 
Sheahan,  Mary  E.  Sanford  and  Mary  E.  Wheeler. 


Boston  (Evening  ^rcrocller. 

WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    3.    1885. 


THE  PERKINS  TWSTITCJTE. 


Among  the  commencement  exercises  that 
came  in  with  the  June  days  there  is  probably  no 
single  one  i^at  to  enlists  the  sympathy  aud  the 
support  of  the  poplar  heart  a3  that  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind.  The  noble  work 
founded  by  Dr.  Howe  has  taken,  root,  deep  in 
tfce  public  interest.  Officially,  the  relation  is 
very  c'ore  between  tnjs  school  and  the  Common- 
wealth, its  official  beud  being  ihe  governor  df 
fbe  Stale;  and  its  relations  to  community,  while 
less  tangible  and  spec;fic,  are  recognized 
as  far-reaching,  and  as  those  which  ap 
peal  to  the  divinest  side  of  humanity.  The 
interchange  of  sympathy  and  of  its  expres- 
sion in  actual  aid  is  one  whose  benefit  is  re- 
flex and  mutual.  If  there  are  those  who  need 
to  receive,  there  are  also  those  who  need  to  give. 
It  is  often  they  whp  lean  upon  us  who  give  us 
ctrenj;th  to  endure  and  to  conquer;  and  because 
of  this  truth  the  Perkins  Asylum  for  the  Blind 
is  a  beneficent  institution  as  well  to  those  wbo 
cherish  it  as  to  those  who  are  cherished  in  its 
shelter. 

The  beautiful  devotion  given  to  this  work  i»y 
its  present  superintendent.  Mr.  M.  Anaguos,  so 
ably  supplemented  by  the  sympathy  and  a:d  of 
Mrs.  Anagnos,  and  the  remembrance  of  that 
noble  philanthropist  whose  beloved  care  it  was, 
invests  the  work  with  a  certain  sacredness 
that  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth. An  institution  of  the  State, 
it  is  yet  individualized  to  us  by  private 
sacrifice  and  personal  devotion.  The  com- 
mencement exercises  at  Tremont  Temple 
yesterday  were  a  scene  of  enthusiasm  and  eager 
interest.  On  the  platform  were  seated  Presi- 
dent Eliet  of  Harvard,  who  presided,  Mr.  An- 
agnos, Governor  Robinson,  and  other  invited 
guests,  with  a  number  of  the  pupils.  The  pro- 
gramme opened  with  an  overture  on  the  organ 
by  Miss  Freda  Black,  .and  after  a  few  well 
chosen  words  from  Presideut  Eliot,  Governor 
Robinson  gave  a  thoughtful  and  well  considered 
address.  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  followed  with 
some  interesting  remarks,  and  a  duet  by  two  of 
the  pupils  and  the  valedictory  address  by  Miss 
Sheahan,  with  the  awarding  of  the  diplomas  by 
Dr.  Eliot,  concluded  the  exercise".  A  large  au- 
dience was  in  attendance,  and  the  interest  man- 
ifested was  unusual.  The  next  need  now  for 
Perkins'  Institute  is  a  kindergarten,  and  of  this 
work  we  shall  have  more  to  say  at  a  later  date. 
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BLIND    CHILD: 

'HE    Al     '        L     EXER(!Ir:Z:<    OF 


Good  KIiow"-:  r   ■:    fclis    V.':  ST;»ar— 

Ail-'i  o  and  the  I  av. 

Mr.  Hurion— Tin  'ten    Project. 

The  Conitmvicenieiit  rkins 

Institutlen   and     lassa  "'■    for    the 

Blind,  ;" 

afternoon,     Dr.    H   am  ■"}'<'■  ''•     'i  >" 

nou  ■      lie  friends    of    tho    I 

actio  l.i  as  I  cause  itself,  and 

tbe  various  ei:'oi's  ot   t  wirmly 

applauded.    .  '    wis  on  the    i 

.    ,  jii-9,  in  white 

the  institu- 
tion, '  Br" 

:  ,  ,.      iii    G    minor, 

-e«   on   tbe  organ    bj  ••     Pr- 

.   the  gucsl  . 
Bald:        iii  iys  licci      loselj  con- 

nected     with     ttie      Si  ate.     and      our     chief 
lias      kindly      cons'  nted     to      ad- 
s    y0Ul    ne    m  ids    no    Other    introduction. 
The  governor  said  : — 

ifadies  a              •          ft.,— The  connection    that 
Dr.    Eliot    lias    well       aid      xl  between    tins 
school   and      lie    Go]                    til    18    indeed    in- 
timate.     Bin    it    is    because     the    connection 
tba                    i       has     -vitu  every    educational 
j.,.:                                               On  tree  and  liberal 
(.,;,,,  ,r  ,     . .                           ■■■    iiHl  the   weliare  ot 
the  people.    So  the  Stati  says  ti     iareii  these 
■  children  arc  y<  urs,  bi  ■   tbey  ar<  I  i    be  citizens  in 
the  future.    So  we  demand  that  they  sliall   have 
a  prunei  education  to  111  them  for   the   duties   of 
citizens  in  attar  life.     .  bis  i-  tne  broad  principle 
on  whi<  :                       i  school  system  rests,  and  so 
nruih    is    it   placed   there,  so  abundantly   is  it 
o-u;,,  u    ■•  ri  [..:■■  tins  principle  is  right,  that  the 
tune  will  never  come  in   Massachusetts  when   it 
will      be     destroyed.       A.fcin     to    this,    is     the 
movement       which       is     to      be      illustrated 
her;     this      afternoon.      If      one     cbikl    is    to 
be  educated,  turn  all  Bbould  be.     Wo  receive   in- 
formation in  different   wavs:  there    are    certain 
avenues  open  to  us  which  differ  in  different  per- 
>.,-..       -.  :-                       delicate   sense  of    touch; 
ot                                            uuc  and   all   the   won- 
clerful  favors  that  fodow   this   irift,    ana    so   on, 
w;t                                               some   having  one 
quality  and  some  an  'thai,  none  possessing  ttiein 
all   to  the  liisr'u.i  '    slate  oi    perfection.    Conae- 
ciucntiy,                 for  ofeveiopui  juts   in   different 
directions,  and  kind     ri          ice,   wo  all   recog- 
nize, compen9a  i  s  those  who  tnay  seem    to  lacK: 
what  we  prize  in<                      How  much  have  we 
been  touched  whe                        whom   we  consld- 
cred  unfi    t-unate,  comes  forward  and  is  honored 
above  those  Who  ai     more   favored.    i5ut.  mere 
is  an  adjective  in  the  line  on  the  programme  in- 
troduciii               imoly,  "brief."   and  1   have  al- 
ready more  than  ill   "lit.     5foii  come  to  hear  peo- 
ple   move    '..-               K    than   1    am.    Oi    all  the 
fileasant  things  one  may  meet  riom  day  to  day, 
£nfc  „i  .  i                |  !■  ti  mt  la  the  gathering  of  ti.e 
„nX  t0                   tue    triumphs  of  the  young.    I 
want  to  extend  to  these  cuildren  a  must  hearty 
greeting.      Lam  glad  thei  ar-:  present  ana  there 
alsogiad  to  see  the.n  and 
gtiii  more  to  hear  obem.     Massachusetts  cives  to 
ti,  B    instttu                  WO        pear,   nod  it  is  money 
■well  p:-'d,  ami.   let  inn  add,  tlie  money  is  well  ex- 
pended.    Do  not  think  these  children  are  a  pub- 
lic charge  any  more  than  your  children  arc.  in  tlie 
ate  provides  lice  educa- 
r,  and  compel8   instrno- 
tiou,  and,  lui ;  ner  still,  it    ays  to  those  -vno  can- 
not earn  by  the  ordinary  met  node:  "We  will  not 
you  in  Ignorani  e,  or  casi  you  asiae  as  help- 
less, but  we  will   oak circle  broader  and  our 

r.  You  may  come,  work,  s  ug, 
j-ead  and  i  rite,  so  thai  men  and  women  may  not 
I.,,.,....  ti  lave  not  all  the  accomplishments 

in,.  -••" 

i  of  the  governor's  remarks 
tl,,  pils  oi  the  institution 

ion"    roan   i 
vibfl  i  was  an  Miss  Wary  IS.  San- 

!,,.  ,|  ,,,,  ••  i  hi  ii  the  Vim;. .  '     1 1.  n  mime  a 

by  Christ 
ctrfoiiy,"  bj  VV 
DC  bj  the  touch  bv  Uva    I 
tirls.     i  be  I  were  not  over  eight  ye 

oid.anutui  .  run  parati  very  uew 

were  read  as  ea  ill 

i     i   been  endjwed 
I.  K.  \\  ioi  ler  and 
•l   part  i 
eaiuri 
D         and    (.-ii  very 

by     a     military     drill 
ol       young      men 
,n.    The    various  m 

on,  .in' 
■ 


,'pny    class    o:    :oy-,  tne 

the    di  Si  rent    States   anfi 

countries    from    a    dissected    map,    giving     the 

characteristics  of  tne  various  sections  touched 

on. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  introduced  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
IJorton,  wbo  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  kinder^ 
parten  lool  ich  the  institution  is  endeavor- 
ing to  establish.  Ii  Ltherout  of  place,  be 
said,  for  a  seeing  person,  especially  an  adult,  to 
t  -,  part  in  these  exercises,  but  underneath  the 
general  surprise  at  the  excellen  e  oi  the  exni* 
bii.mii  r,1  (ieisal»nov  if  the  priceless  value 
of  this  institution  which  I  wish  to  speak  about. 
may  be  exhibitions  iu  tnis  city  w  hich  arc 
more  dramatic  tb  t  will  brinjs  the  tear6  to  the 
eyes  more  readily  than  this;  it  lihere  is  i  do  not 
i  :u  w  what  it  is.  1  buly  wish  that  my  child, 
endowed,  as  lar  as  1  know.  With  all  uer 
I  culttes,  coui'i  do  as  much  ana  do  it 
as  we' I  as  some  who  have  displayed  their  abili- 
ties here  today.     The  kindergarten^  as  vou  all 

,  is  an  aid  even  to  those  who  have  all  their 

e  .-,  e  -•     To  evi  i     child  bet  veen »1  four 

the  eyfa  are  the  gateway  through 
which  he  receives  a  multitude  ol  impressions. 
arns  a  thousand  things  con- 
cerning what  is  lioine;  on  around  him.  But  a 
blind  child  is  like  an  unfurnished  room;  there  is 
nothing  iov  hiui  to  learn  by  observation,  aad 
every  impression  must  enter  his  mind  by  some 
other  channel.  The  kindergarten  steps  la  and 
gives  to  the  blind  r.ii  Id  iii  ■  raw  materials  from 
which  he  can  fashion  ideas  and  characteristics. 
lues,'  btl  ihilcl  way  claim,  and  witu  justice, 
too  that  he  is  freed  fronti  the  mural  obligations 
which  are  expected  from  others,  l»r  his  mind, 
uninsi  id  neglected,  is  full  of  ungoverned 

impn  ssiona  and  is  like  an  army  or  a  too'o,  with- 
out leaders.  The  kindergarten  steps  in  and  uiar- 
:  all    bis     sentiments     and     impulses     into 

r  moral  shapes.  Again,  ordinary  children 
can  run  and  play  without  i ear  of  bodily  danger, 
thus  preserving  their  health  and  strength.  For 
the  blind  child  there  is  only  the  folded  bands 
which   blimps    him    into    a    morbid    state,  from 

b  it  is  hard  to  rouse  tii.n  in  the  tuture.  L\x- 
periments  with  the  blind  have  shown  that 
through  the  delicacy  of  touch  the  highest  results 
in  science  and  tnoughc  can  be  reached,  and  tno 
kindergarten  early  iu  liic  trains  tnis  sense  of 
feeling.  A  child  doomed  to  blindness  for  lite  is 
ant  to  be  devoid  of  hope,  and  witliou;.  any  stim- 
ulus the  body  ;>  sodden,  like  bread  with- 
out yeast.  Tne  kindergarten  gives  exercise  to 
I  .  hand  and. brain,  and  thus,  through  occupa- 
tion, n  diverts  the  mind  from  one's  self.  It  clears 
the  clouds  of  sadness away,  and  lets  inihesun- 
siuup.  'This  is  no  sentimental  idea;  it  is  practi- 
cal, for  tne  kindergarten  utilizes  the  child's  love 
el  play,  wbicn  is  perfectly  natural,  and  takes 
away  the  gloom  that nievitaolj  over  unoc- 
cn pied  hours.  It  also  brings  the  child,  early  i 
life,  into  contact  with  men  and  women,  and  hia 
1< > \  e  to;  those  who  have  instructed  him  is  devei- 
oped  into  a  desire  to  teach  others  later 
on.  This  instruction  leads  to  tne  actiuir- 
iiiy;  of  a  means  of  support,  and  wbea 
it  is  remembered  that  one  person 
out  of  every  thousand  is  blind  and  likely  to  be 
an  expense  to  the  community,  it  will  be  seen 
that  ii  i-  a  matter  of  political  economy  to  ertu- 
cate  the  blind  to  a  self  supporting  condition 
in  life.  The  iuuds  of  this  institution  are  getting 
low,  and  if  the  people  ol  Boston  do  not  uo  a. 
;      farther  and  give  a  little  more  money  it  will 

■  ui'-e  of  regret  to  them  tor  several  reasons. 
The  little  ones  cannot  bo  properly  eared  for;  they 
will  grow  up  in  ignora:  u  e.  I!  tiiey  are  placed  in 
tne  a/li  e  institution   i      a   not 

only  an  injury  to  themselves,  but  to  ibe  others. 
Wo  do  not  want  to   have    tuis  school,  which  is 
i  iud  to  none  in  the  world,  run  behindhand;  it 

.be  carried  forward  to  its  last  stajie.  May 
thii     institution,    ch  yon    and    its   ether 

friends,  obtain  its  wished  for  ivindi  rgartec. 

A  class  iu   lli<  gar  on   school   was  than 

exhibited,  the  pupils  modelling  different  ol  j 
in  clay  and  aftei  wards  describing  them,    a  duet 
by  Messrs.  L.  Titus  and   William   B.  Kamu 

aledictory  by  M  i  oua  I     Sheai 

a  chon     ol  I,  al  ter  which 

the  gradua  I  1    >e.-;ke,  Bu- 

:  win,:  E.  Sueanau,  Mary  .  rd  and  Mary  K. 

:   with  diplomas  bj 
Eliot.     Three  younj  Uave    finished   the 

:       course  'ii    instruction  in  the  school  .aid 

are  competent  to  serve  as  teachers,    a  chorus. 
1  he  exorcli 
ibi    'in  was  one  of  the  most  satifactorj 
that  n  is  ev.'i    been  given   by  the  iustiti 

best  en  'dt  on  its   mci    ■    s  of  ia- 
fiist  ste] 
menl  or   a  kindi      arten,  which  is   .mperativeiy 
needed  for  httl         bti     s  cliildi  ei  i  bout 

edu<  ation  of  ibe  blind 
inplete,  have  already 
recentlj 
,    mi   the  cornel  i    ,    md 

mi  irati  ms  are  !,. 

next 

ind  and  'be  ab- 
solutely   necessary  i  I     i         lor    rendering    the 

Drew          lial  I                           to  the 

elements  i  will,  bow. 

ev,:r,  '  ,,  •  its  entirely 
and  there  will  not  be 

,  ■               faci 

of  the  I  lau pic  membei  -  oi 

mu  com  nuuii  \  called. 

The  commencement  exercisos  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  held  yester- 
day at  Tiemont  TemDle,  bring  again  to 
notice  the  high  rauk  which  has  been  at- 
tained in  Massachusetts  through  the  agency 
of  this  institution  in  the  caro  and  instmc- 
ol  tho  si^Utlfifis.    The  enthusiastic  re- 


marks of  the  governor  were  quite  aside  from 
the  perfunctoiy  address  common  on  such 
occasions.  The  notable  feature  of  tbe  day 
was,  however,  the  attention  which  was  paid, 
both  in  the  exhibition  and  in  the  addresses,  to 
tbe  new  movement  to  provide  kindergarten 
instruction  for  the  blind.  Already  results 
have  been  achieved,  and  were  exhibited  yes- 
terday, which  illustrate  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  tho  iadnctive  method  for  the  teaching  of 
blind  cuildren.  Tbe  training  of  sense  per- 
ceptions should  proceed  ev»n  more  expedi- 
tiously, relatively  speaking,  with  this  class, 
so  peculiarly  sensitive,  than  with  children  at 
larr.ee.  It  is  not,  therefore,  impossible  that 
the  work  now  being  done,  and  to  he  under- 
taken when  the  new  kindergarten  for  tbe 
blind  snail  be  established  in  West  Roxbury, 
may  not  only  render  these  people  useful  and 
self  dependent,  but  may  contribute  impor- 
tant suggestions  to  the  growing  science  of 
sense  training. 


WELNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  3,   1885. 


GKAUUATINGTHE  BLIN?\ 


Commencement  Kxercises  of  the   Perkins 
Institution— Gov.  Itobinson's  A.cldi-ess- 
in  interesting  Programme. 
Among  the    numerous    commencement  ex- 
ercises In  this  city  as  each  June  comes  round, 
may  be  many  of  greater  importance  and  larger 
pretensins,    but  certainly  none  in   which  the 
public  takes  a  more  sympathetic  interest  than 
in  those   of  the   Perkins  fnrstit  -tion    for  the 
blind,  which  were  held  at  Tremont  temple  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.    Shortly  before  3    o'clock 
locomotion  in  the  vicinity  of  the    temple    was 
extremely  'Jifficult,and  by  that  hour  every  seat 
in  the  hall  was  filled,  and  the    standing   room 

occupied.  Upon  the  platform  were  grouped 
the  officers  and  students  of  the  institution,  the 
white -robed  young  ladies  forming  the  central 
group,  flanked  by  male  students  iu  more 
sober  array,  while  Laura  Bridgmau  was  the 
unseeing  centre  of  all  eyes . 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, presided,  and  after  an  organ  prelude  by 
Miss  Freda  Black,  in  a  few  words  of  greeting 
to  all  cheer  for  the  students,  introduced  his 
excellency,  Gov.  George  D.  Robinson,  who 
made  a  brief  opening  address.  The  connec- 
tion between  this  school  and  the  common- 
wealth, said  the  governor,  is  intimate:  The 
state  has  always  taken  control  of  educational 
institutions  so  far  as  to  say  to  parents.  These 
are  your  children,  but  they  are  to  become  the 
future  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  and  she 
takes  it  unto  herself  to  see  that  they  shall  be 
brought  up  and  educated  so  as  to  be  good  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth.  Now,  akin  to 
that  is  the  moyement  which  is  to  have  its 
illustration  here  this  afternoon.  If  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  is  to  have  the  benefits 
of  the  common  schools,  all  children  should 
have  the  same.  All  vary  in  different 
qualifications;  none  are  perfect.  One  sees 
better  than  his  neighbor,  another's  hearing  is 
more  perfect,  and  so  on ;  hence  we  see  devel- 
opments in  different  directions.  But  Provi- 
dence makes  up  in  some  way  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  all.  Undoubtedly  in  this  great  audi- 
ence are  many  of  the  immediate  friends  of  the 
children  who  sit  before  you,  and  among  the 
many  pleasant  things  which  occur  from  day  to 
i  day  is  the  gathering  of  older  friends  to  wit- 
ness the  educational  growth  of  tbe  little  ones. 
Out  of  my  own  experience  with  these  children 
1  congratulate  and  give  them  greeting.  They 
and  I  stand  very  close  together.  Massachu- 
sdmsetts  gives  $30,000  towards  their  support, 
but  do  not  think  they  are  public  charges, 
auy  more  than  your  children  and  mine. 
The  state  attempts  to  provide  education  for 
all  children  ;  with  you  she  goes  still  further, 
and  says  to  those  unable  to  receive  education 
by  ordinary  methods,  We  will  not  leave  you 
in  ignorance,  or  cast  you  aside  as  helpless, 
but  we  will  make  our  circle  broader,  our  in- 
stitutions greater,  our  opportunities  more 
numerous,  so  taut  you  shall  come  in  and 
tiolv.  work  and  slug,  and  so    that    men    and 


women  shall  not  know  that  you  have  not  all 
the  qualifications  and  accomplishments  that 
■ss. 
wing  the  governor's  address  came  the 
exercises  of  more  immed  ate  interest  to  the 
-tuck  its,  and  in  which  they  were  the  active 
participants.  These  exercises  have  little  in 
lommon  with  'he  ordinary  commencement 
exercises,  but  they  appeal  to  the  public  sym- 
pathy with  peculiar  force.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  the  patient  labor  and  perceptive  quali- 
ties represented  by  the  results,  but  these  re- 
sults can  be  fully  appreciated.  Perhaps  the 
musical  exercises  freely  interspersed  were 
most  satisfactory  to  the  general  publio,  for 
there  is  a  quality  in  the  music  of  these  sweet- 
voiced  blind  children  which  touches  a  sym- 
pathetic chord,  and  which  appears  to  be 
lacking  in  those  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
ihe  senses. 

The  programme  comprised  a  salutation 
march;  by  the  institution  band; essay,  "Study 
of  the  Voice,"  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Sauford; 
solo  for  alto  horn,  air  and  variations,  by 
Christopher  A.  Howlaud;  topics  in  electricity, 
by  William B.  Perry;  reading  by  the  touch, 
by  live  little  girls;  duet,  "Quis  est  Homo," 
by  Misses  M.  E.  Wheeler  and  C.  C.  Koeske. 
Part  second  consisted  ot  gymastics,  military 
drill  and  calisthenics;  solo  i'or  cornet,  "Alexis 
Grand  Fantasia,"  by  Charles  H.  Prescott; 
exercises  in  geography  by  four  little  boys;  the 
kindergarten  and  its  fruits  as  represented  by 
the  work  of  the  deft  hands  of  the  little  ones, 
who  molded  var  ous  form  in  clay  in  the 
presei  ce  of  the  audience ;  remarks  on  the 
Jrlndergartan ,  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton, 
duet,  "The  Army  and  Navy,"  Messrs.  L. 
Titus  and  William  B.  Hammond;  valedictory, 
31iss  Susanna  E  Sbeahan  ;  chorus  for  female 
voices,  "Down  in  the  Dewy  Dell;"  award  of 
diplomas  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot;  chorus,  "A 
Spring  Song."  The  graduates  were  Cornelia 
c.  lioeske,  Susanna  E.  Sheahan,  Mary  E. 
Sanford  and  Mary  E.  Wheeler,  all  of  whom 
will  become  teachers  in  the  institution. 
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Massachusetts   School  for   the    Blind— Com- 
mencement  Exercises. 


Tbe  miiacle3  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
symbobze  the  sympathy  which  has  always  been 
felt  by  Christian  people  for  vanous  forms  of  hu- 
man suffeiing.  No  one  defect  in  the  senses  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  the  human  mind  as  blindness. 
The  dumb  can  see  and  perhaps  hear.  The  deaf, 
unless  also  dumb,  can  talk  and  see.  But 
the  blind!  Such  is  the  common  feeling. 
This,  and  not  curiosity  alone,  or  even  education- 
al interest,  drew  crowds  to  the  Treuiont  Tempie 
Tuesday  afternoon,  to  witness  the  Commence- 
ment Exercites  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  always  been  interested  in  this 
establishment.  'Ihe  Blind  Asylum,  it  was  the  olel 
fashion  to  call  it;  but  this  title  has  been  dropped 
(at  least  it  is  never  used  officially),  and  School  for 
the  Blind  has  taken  its  place.  On  the  sta&e, 
as  one  of  tbe  trustees,  was  the  silvery 
music-critic,  John  S.  Dwight.  In  the  audi- 
ence was  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  a  more 
recent  member  of  the  official  board,  who 
was  obliged  to  leave  early  ia  order  to  prepare  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  for  a  morning  paper. 
A  conspicuous  figure  was  that  of  Mrs.  Etizabetn 
Palmer  Peabody,  whose  venerable  appearance 
shows  the  swift  adv?nce  of  years.  Here  and 
there,  on  the  platform  and  m  the  aisles,  was  the 
able  Superintendent,  always  in  the  right  place  at 
the  light  inbtant,  ever  on  the  alert  to  see  where 
his  hand  might  be  needed  to  ;juiae  the  sightless  or 
his  word  to  advise  the  seeui^.  Among  those  wnj 
knew  Michael  Anagnors,  hundreds  of  hearts  antici- 
pated what  one  of  the  speakers  afterward  said  in 
substance,  "Upon  no  shoulders  could  the  mantle  of 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  have  more  fittingly  fallen,  than 
upon  those  of  his  son-in-law:"  for  he  is  the  very 
man,  with  his  quiet  persistency,  to  carry  that 
philanthropist's  life  wo.  k  into  grander  fruition. 

Prompily  at  three  fie  exercises  began  with  an 
organ  solo,  Bach's  G-minor  Fugue,  played  by 
M'.ss  Freda  Black.  Hon,  Samuel  Eliot,  EL.  D., 
presided  with  dignity,  ea?e,  and  with  that  brevity 
which  is"  the  soul  of  wit.  He  began  by  alluding 
to  the  close  connection  between  the  State  and 
this  School,  introducing  as  Its  representative  his 
Excellency,  Governor  Robinson,  whose  address 
was  as  follows: 

The  connection,  as  Dr.  Eliot  has  well  said',  be- 
tween this  school  and  the  Commonwealth  is  inti- 
mate ;  but  it  is  because  the  association  of  tue 
Suite  with  all  educational  enterprises  is  close. 
At  the  foundation  ot  all  our  institutions  lies  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  abundant  aud 
liberal  education  of  all  the  people  stand  security 
aud  welfare.  Therefore,  the  State  has  always 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  exercise  authority  so  far 


as  to  say  to  parents,  "These  are  your  children, 
it  is  true;  they  are  members  of  your  family,  but 
they  also  are  to  be  future  inhabitants,  it  may  be, 
of  this  Commonwealth;  therefore,  we  shall  de- 
mand, in  order  that  our  State  in  the  future  may 
indeed  be  a  Commonwealth,  that  the  children 
growing  up  to  be  men  and  women  shall  have 
an  education  which  will  fit  them  for  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  their  after-life."  Upon 
that  broad  principle  our  common  -  scaool 
system  rests;  aud  it  is  placed  so  firmly  there,  so 
strongly  sustained  by  reason  and  common  sense, 
so  abundantly  guaranteed  in  every  person's  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  right  and  safe,  that  the  time 
is  never  to  come  in  Massachusetts  when  it  can  be 
destroyed.  Now  akin  to  that  is  the  movement 
which  is  to  have  its  illustration  here  this  after- 
nooD.  If  one  child  is  to  receive  the  benefits  of  I 
public  instruction,  all  children  should  nave  an  ' 
equal  opportunity.  We  take  our  information  in 
different  ways.  Certain  avenues  of  communica- 
tion are  open  to  us.  They  are  different  in  degree 
in  different  persons.  One  percoa  sees  better  than 
another,  though  each  may  see;  another  hears  bet- 
ter than  his  neighbor;  another's  sense  of  touch  is 
more  delicate  and  apprehensive— and  so  on,  with- 
out further  illustration.  Hence  we  seek  develop- 
ment in  different  directions.  One  person  becomes 
a  successful  musician  ;  another  one  has  a  trained 
eye.  virji  ;  i;  the  accomplishments  that  follow 
t:  ercafter;  and  Providenee,  we  all  recognize, 
i  i  .-owe  \vi.y  or  other  makes  up  iu  compensation 
oft-times  to  those  who  may  seem  to  lack  what 
\,  6  prize  m;  S'  dtarly. 

riuw  of  ten  have  we  beet  touched  in  our  tenderest 
sympathy,  and  how  much  we  have  been  thrilled 
with  joyous  satisfaction,  to  find  some  one  that  we  ' 
looked  upon  as  unfortunate  come  forth  and  -stand 
out  as  a  leader  beyond  those  who  seemed  more 
blessed!  There  is  an  adjective  in  the  title  line  of 
the  programme  that  introduces  me,  and  that  ad- 
jective is  brief—  "Brief  opening  address  "  I  have, 
I  think,  entirely  fulflPed  that  demand.  You  came 
not  to  hear  me,  but  others  that  will  be  far  more 
interesting.  I  will  add  only  a  few  words ;  This, 
you  know,  is  the  seasou  of  school  life  and 
of  the  harvesting  of  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  the  season  of  the  year,  let  me 
assure  you,  that  keeps  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  busy,  as  all  seasons,  indeed, 
do,  with  the  numerous  institutions  th.,t  are  con- 
f  tantly  calling  lor  his  attention.  Undoubtedly  iu 
this  gre..t  audience  are  the  immediate  friends  of 
the  cni'dren  who  sit  before  you.  Congratulations 
are  due  to  them  for  the  abundant  opportunities 
that  are  afforded  for  the  instruction  of  these  chil- 
dren. Of  all  the  pleasant  things  that  we  meet 
from  elay  to  day,  seldom  anything  appeals  more 
strongly  to  me  than  the  gathering  of"  the  older 
persoi_s  to  witness  the  triumphs  of  the  young.  In 
this  State  it  is  an  exhibition  that  is  witnessed  on 
every  hand.  And  now  wlrle,  as  far  as  I  have  the 
right,  I  give  ycu  a  cordial  welcome,  I  want— and 
I  will  do  it— to  extend  to  these  children  my 
most  hearty  greeting.  I  am  glad  to  know  tnat 
they  are  present.  I  am  glad  to  assure 
them  that  there  are  hundreds  unon  hundreds  of 
peop'e  that  not  only  are  satisfied  with  seeing 
them,  but  are  to  be  delighted  with  hearing  them. 
I  give  them  this  testimony  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. A  short  time  ago,  on  a  pleasant  afternoon, 
we  became  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  we 
will  remain  acquaintances  as  long  aSIife  lasts. 
I  and  these  children  stand  very  close  together. 
Massachusetts  gives  $30,000  every  year  toward 
this  institution,  to  acsist  in  carrying  on  the  en- 
terprise. This  money  is  well  invested,  and  it  is 
very  propei  ly  expended.  Do  not  think— and  cor- 
rect the  error  if  you  have  ever  fallen  into  it— that 
these  children  are  a  public  charge.  They  are  so 
no  more  than  are  your  child  en  or  mine,  now  be- 
ing educated  in  the  common  schools  to  be  found 
id  ihe  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

The  State,  as  i  said,  attempts  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  all  children.  She  goes  farther,  and  re- 
quires their  attendance  at  school.  She  goes  still 
another  step,  and  savs  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
take  instruction  in  the  ordinary  methods  in  the 
school0,  "We  vftll  not  leave  you  in  ignorance,  or 
cast  you  aside  as  helpless,  but  we  will  make  our 
circle  broader,  our  institutions  greater,  our  oppor- 
tunities more  numerous,  so  that  you  shall  come  in 
and  study  and  sing,  write  and  work,  that  men 
and  women  shall  not  know  that  you  have  not  all 
tbe  accomplishments  which  others  possess."  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  congratulate  you 
on  what  is  to  come,  and  1  will  not  longer  detain 
yon  from  it. 

The  Governor  wag  warmly  received  aud  his 
/speech  cheerfully  applauded. 

On  the  left  of  the  platform  were  the  teachers 
and  officers.  On  the  right  were  the  older  male 
members  of  the  school,  including  ~the  baud  (di- 
rected, and  taught,  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
Thomas  Reeve'-),  which  now  played  Salutation 
March,  by  Wiegand.  Miss  Mary  E.  Sanford,  one 
of  the  four  graduates— a  young  lady  of  color- 
then  delivered  an  essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Voice, 
sp.ken  with  such  distinctness  as  to  be  in  itself  an 
Illustration  of  the  principles  it  advocated.  Music 
is  an  art,  said  Miss  Sanford.  Instrumental 
music  is  tangible  to  the  player;  but  the 
singer  has  to  use  an  invisible  instrument, 
without  keys  or  stops,  and  must  depenj  on  inner 
consciousness  and  concentrated  will.  Four  things 
demand  attention,  Pitch,  Timbre  (or  quality), 
Volume,  Duration;  and  power  varies  with  the 
6hape,  size,  strength  flexibility  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans—the lungs,  throat,  mouth.  Therqjnust  be  a 
mastery  ot  the  diaphragm,  and  every  other  organ, 
to  insure  success.  Mus  San  lord  enumerated  the 
different  voice-ranges;  emphasized  false  develop- 
ment, as  showing  itself  in  nasal,  guttural  or  muf- 
fled tones,  while  right  training  insures  resonance, 
clearness  and  melodiousness;  and  closed  with  an 
appeal  for  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  both  for 
sj>eaking  and  singing  purposes. 

Cnristopher  A.  Howlaud,  of  Providence,  execut- 
ed an  alto-horn  solo,  by  J.  Paiopare.  William  B. 
Perry,  of  New  Bedford,  took  his  place  behind  a 
table  spread  with  the  proper  apparatus,  and  gave 
a   summaty   of   the   history   of   electricity,  the 


knowledgeof  which  advanced  little  from  the  days 
ot  Pliny,  till  it  began  its  modern  career  under  the 
lead  of  Dr.  Gilbert  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Now  it  is  in  every  part  of  science:  in 
the  microphone,  enabling  us  to  hear  the 
tread  of  the  fly;  in  the  telephone,  making 
possible  conversation  between  people  miles  apart. 
With  the  aid  of  a  fellow  student  young  Perry 
charged  a  Leyden  jar,  and  tested  it  on  his  assist- 
ant ;  and  then  he  exhibited  the  microphone.  Five 
little  girls  handled  the  big  books  on  as  many 
small  tables,  and  read— in  dialogue  form— some 
verses  about  Nature's  work  in  wind,  rain,  Robin 
Redbreast  and  the  bee.  We  wondered  how  the 
author  could  have  written  the  line  "Rain  and 
wind  fulfilling  His  word,"  when  the  Scrip- 
ture, "Stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  word' 
comes  in  so  pat  to  the  metre.  The  read- 
ing was  admirable,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  ex- 
plained presently  that  the  pupils  could  read 
at  tight  (if  this  expression,  which  the  blind  con- 
stantly use,  is  allowable),  from  proof-sheets  fresh 
from  tbe  press. 

Two  moie  graduates,  Misses  Mary  E.  Wheeler 
and  <  ornetia  C.  Roeske,  sang  the   Qnis  est  Homo 
from  Rossini's  "Stabat   Mater.'     Part  II.  opened 
with  gymnastics  by  three   groups  of  a  dozen  pu- 
pils each:  dumbbells,  including  fine   wrist   exer- 
cise, by  small  boys  in  blue  blouse  suits;   similar 
exeictaes   by  the   little   girls,  in   loose   graceful 
f rucks    of     creamy    white;     a     musket    drill, 
bo'h      wi'h     and     without     command,     by     a 
dozen  older  boys.    It  was   wonderful   how  they 
could  find  their  way  about  the  platform   with  so 
Rule  hi- Ip  lroin  their  teachers.    Tables  wereno^ 
placed    in   front,  and  a  half-dozen   boys    and   as 
manv  giris   began   to   mould   clay,  with   results 
which  were  not  seen  till  later.    While  their  minds 
aid  fingers  were   thus    busy,  Charles  H.  Prescott 
cf  Lancaster  played   on    the   cornet  a  fantasy  by 
H  rtTPPiin,  on  the  old  Alexis  air.     This   was  fol- 
lowed by  four  bovs  with  an  exercise  in  geography, 
the  seciiunal  maps  being  employed.     One  guided 
p*  on  a  rrip  from  Boston  to    Frisco,  throwing  in  a 
bright  word  or  two  about  each  of  the  noted  places 
betwe.n.    "Tnat  State  is  loose,"    said  the  teacher 
to  a  little  fellow;    a  remark  that  might  r>e  con- 
strued  in  a  iri oral   sense,  as   the  block  of  New 
Hampshire  fell  from  its  place  to  the  floor.    An- 
other boy  named   each  State  as  it   was  handed 
him.    A  third  describee!  Turkey,  Germany,  Hiu- 
dostan,  etc.    A  fourth  talked  of  Norway  and  the 
Soudan.    It  would  be  well  if  such  movable  maps 
were  used  in  our  public  schools. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  of  the  Second  Church  (Uni- 
tarian) then  made  a  stirring  address  on  the  Kin- 
dergarten. He  felt  that  it  was  an  unseemly  inter- 
polation for  an  adult,  and  one  who  could  see,  to 
say  a  word  on  such  an  occasion.  The  sight  of 
these  blind  workers  might,  and  did,  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes.  He  wished  his  own  child  could  do 
such  exercises  as  well,  though  having  ail  her 
faculties.  The  spirit  of  Dr.  Howe  might  be  pres- 
ent, blessing  the  effort  to  carry  his  efforts 
on  to  greater  triumphs  through  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  tbe  Blind.  Kindergarten  training 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  best  use  of  the  talents, 
and  to'make  future  expenditures  more  advan- 
tageous. 

1.  The  blind  lack  the  gateway  of  sight,  by  which 
so  much  material  enters  im,o  the  mind.  There 
are  few  pictures  within ;  few  oases  in  tbe  desert. 
2.  The  furniture  which  is  a'ready  in  the  minds 
of  the  blind  needs  organization.  Else  the  wheels 
will  i  evolve  hopelessly,  without  the  leathern  belc 
which  conneevs  with  the  main  shaft.  The  per- 
ceptions must  be  marshalled.  3.  Kindergarten- 
ing  is  the  more  needlul  because  blind  children 
do  not  get  the  natural  gymnastics  and 
play  which  come  spontaneously  to  other 
children.  They  are  liable  to  moodiness. 
They  lack  buoyancy  and  breeze,  and  need  early 
the  stimulus  of:  that  leaven  without  which  the 
mental  bread  is  a  sodden  mass.  4  The  Kinder- 
garten will  supply  constant  sunshine,  and  em- 
ployment for  the  hours  now  unused  by  the  blind 
child.  5.  It  will  early  supply  living  contact  with 
the  life  of  the  world,  opening  the  avenues  none 
too  soon,  and  strengthening  the  other  senses. 
Since  one  person  in  every  thousand  is  blind,  a 
great  work  is  done  when  these  unfortunates  learn 
to  provide  for  themselves,  and  so  become  no 
longer  dependents,  but  self-respecting  members 
of  the  community.  6.  Money  alone  can  make  this 
Kindergarten  a  reality.  The  weeds  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow.  The  youngest  pupi's  must  have 
their  own  school.  Their  presence  iu  the  more  ad- 
vanced school  is  injurious  both  to  themselves  and 
their  elders.  Shall  Massachusetts  be  behind  Sax- 
ony? Shall  not  the  creative  influence  of  Froebel 
give  light  to  the  blind,  revealing  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth? 

As  tbe  clay-workers  were  not  yet  ready,  Messrs. 
L.  Titus,  of  Cambridge,  and  William  B.  Ham- 
mond, of  Providence,  sang  with  much  fire  an  old 
tenor  and  bass  duet  by  T.  Cooke,  called  "  Army 
and  Navy."  Mr.  Anagnos  said  a  word  about  object- 
teaching  as  always  entering  largely  into  all  work 
for  the  bliud;  the  Kindergarten  enabling  the  pu- 
pils to  take  a  farther  sten,  so  that  instead  of 
simply  studying  by  the  touch  physiological,  philo- 
sophical, and  other  models  brought  from 
Germany,  they  can  make  their  own  models.  Need- 
less to  enlarge  upon  the  superiority  of  such  teach- 
ing. Would  you  help  the  memory,  try  to  draw  a 
scene  or  build  a  form.  Paper-weaving  might  seem 
useless;  but  it  had  enabled  the  girls  to  make  such 
baskets  as  Mr.  Anagnos  showed  us,  which  are  to 
be  sent  to  Amsterdam  for  exhibition  at  the  Fifth 
Congress  of  European  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Presently  the  clay-workers  were  ready,  six  boys 
and  six  girls,  and  right  worthily  and'effectively 
they  illustrated  and  enforced  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  importance  of  a  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  The  time  had  been  well  employed. 
These  twelve  pupils  were  not  young  enough  for 
the  usual  Kindergarten  age,  but  they  had  been 
trained  in  the  Kindergarten  methods,  and  thoy 
applied  them  to  various  branches,  the  work  being 
done  there  before  the  audience.  One  had  made  a 
simple  cube,  whi6h  she  described.  A  girl  had 
made  a  book,  aud  suggested  the  story  it   might 
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contain.  A  boy  maue  a  loving-cup,  so  called 
from  its  two  handles.  Anotner  had  modelled 
from  memory  the  valley  of  the  river  Nile.  Ottier 
models  were  North  America,  with  its  capes  and 
crannies;  a  large  turtle,  with  its  articulations; 
polyps  at  work  on  a  coral  reef;  the  stem,  root, 
and  leaf  of  a  plant;  the  changes  which  the  leaf 
undergoes ;  the  human  spinal  column ;  the  heart. 
The  elaborate  oivjects  were  described  at  lengtn, 
and  the  clay  models  used  for  illustration. 

It  is  delightful  to  know  that  a  suitable  estate  in 
Roxbury  has  already  been  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  Kindergarten  will  be  opened 
next  autumn,  its  ultimate  success  depending  upon 
the  generosity  that  shall  provide  a  permanent 
fund.  Edward  Jackson  is  the  treasurer,  178  Dev- 
onshire street. 

The  "Valedictory  was  pronounced  by  the  other 
member  of  the  graduating  class,  Susanna  E.  Shea- 
nan,  who  dwelt  upon  tbe  true  value  of  education 
character-building.  Not  the  heights  reached,  but 
the  obstacles  overcome,  tell  the  story  of  growth. 
She  closed  with  the  customary  farewells,  and 
after  a  chorus  by  twenty-four  female  voices- 
Smart's  ''Down  iu  the  Dewy  Dell"— she  came  for- 
ward with  her  comrades,  Misses  Koeske,  San- 
tera and  Wheeler,  to  receive  the  diplomas 
from  Dr.  Eliot.  He  dwelt  upon  the  blessing  which 
comes  from  an  effort  to  live  up  to  our  ideals,  and 
closed  with  a  felicitous  reference  to  the  Scripture 
word,  "behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord." 
'•Through  your  lives  may  new  streams  of  holiness 
come  into  the  world,"  was  his  beautiful  benedic- 
tion. Pinsuti's  "Spring  gong"  was  sung  by  the 
chorus ;  and  so  the  exercises  closed,  after,  two  hours 
and  a  half  of  profitable  enjoyment;  not  a  minute 
of  it  being  wasted,  so  continuously  excellent  were 
all  the  arrangements  uy  Mr.  Anagnos.  Seated 
among  tne  older  members  of  the  Institution,  and 
attracting  as  usual  much  attention,  was  Laura 
Bridgman,  whose  thin  face,  placid  form,  sealed 
senses,  and  awakened  mind  mark  the  Christian 
miracle  of  today. 
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SALEM  REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,   JUNE  4,  1885 


Perkins  Institute.  A  large  audience  as- 
sembled at  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, to  witness  the  commencement  exercises 
at  the  graduation  of  four  young  ladies  from 
the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  exercises  were  a 
scene  of  enthusiasm  and  eager  interest.  On 
the  platform  were  seated  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  who  presided,  Mr.  Anagnos,  Gov. 
Robinson,  and  other  invited  guests,  with  a 
number  of  tbe  pupils.  The  programme 
opened  with  an  overture  on  the  organ  by 
Miss  Freda  Black,  and  after  a  few  well 
chosen  words  from  President  Eliot,  Gov. 
Robinson  gave  a  thoughtful  and  well  con- 
sidered address.  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  fol- 
lowed with  some  interesting  remarks,  and  a 
duet  by  two  of  the  pupils  and  the  valedic- 
tory address  by  Miss  Sheahan,  with  the 
awarding  of  the  diplomas  by  Dr.  Eliot,  con- 
cluded the  exercises,  and  unusual  interest 
was  manifested.  The  next  need  now  for  the 
Perkins  Institute  is  a  kindergarten. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  0,   1885. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  were  held  in  Tremont  Temple  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presiding.  The 
exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  that 
has  ever  been  given  by  the  institution,  and 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Anagnos' 
methods  of  instruction.  The  first  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten,  which  is 
in  peratively  needed  for  little  sightless  children, 
and  without  which  the  system  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  cannot  be  regarded   as  complete, 

have  already  been  taken.  The  purchase  of  the 
land  and  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses  for 
rendering  the  premises  habitable  and  adapting 
them  to  the  elementary  wants  of  the  kindergar- 
ten, will,  however,  deplete  the  treasury  of  its 
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contents  entirely,  and  there  will  not  be  one  cent 
left  for  carrying  on  the  work.  To  this  import- 
ant fact  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  members  of  our  community  is  es- 
pecially called. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  6,  1885. 


Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  educational 
anniversaries  that  are  held  in  this  State  are  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind;,  and 
those  held  at  Tremont  Temple  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon surpassed  in  some  respects  any  former 
commencement  of  this  school,  showing  the  con- 
stant advance  that  is  being  made  in  proficiency 
under  the  faithful  and  efficient  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Anagnos.  The  Temple  was  crowded  with 
an  audience  who  manifested  the  most  lively  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  remarkably  successful 
efforts  of  the  pupils.  The  music  by  the  hand,  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  solos  and  duets,  the  es- 
says, the  leading  by  touch,  the  gymnastics,  mili- 
tary drill  and  calesthenics,  the  exercises  in  geog- 
raphy, were  all  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  school  and  the  pupils;  and  not 
the  least  interesting  and  important  were  the  kin- 
dergarten illustrations  by  several  of  the  younger 
pupils,  in  connection  with  which  Rev.  E.  A. 
Morton  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  new' 
kindergarten  enterprise,  presenting  its  demands 
in  a  manner  that  was  inspirational.  A  brief  and 
very  appropriate  opening  address  was  made  by 
Gov.  Robinson.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  and 
presented  diplomas  to  four  graduates. 
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Saturday,  June  6,  1885. 


Waterbury,   Conn., 


Perkins    Institution    and    Massachn- 
■  setts  School  lor  the  Blind. 

Tbe  commencement  exercises  of 
this  school  were  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  on  last  Tuesday  af- 
ternooD,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presiding. 
The  audience  was  very  large,  atten- 
tive and  appreciative,  and  the  fact 
that  almost  every  one  kept  his  seat  to 
the  end  of  the  programme  was  in  it- 
self the  greatest  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  to  the  pupils. 

Promptly  at  three  o'clock  the  first 
notes  of  Bach's  Great  G  minor  Fugue 
came  from  the  organ.  This  master- 
piece in  musical  composition  had  a 
worthy  interpreter  in  Miss  Fredora 
Black,  of  Norwalk.  Conn. 

His  Excellency,  Gov.  Robinson, 
made  a  brief  opening  address,  in 
which  he  stated  plainly  the  justice 
aud   expediency  of  public  education 
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for  all  classes.  "Massachusetts  appro 
priates  to  this  school  830,000  annual- 
ly,"  said    the    Governor,    "and     the 
money  is  well  appropriated  and  well 
used." 

The   remaining   numbers  on    the 
programme  were  as  follows  : 
Salutation  March,— Baud  Wiegand 

Essay,  "Study  of  the  Voice," 

Miss  Mary  E.  Snnford. 
Solo  for  Alto  Horn,— Air  aud  Variations 

[J.  Pain  pare 

Christopher  A.  Howtaud. 

Topics  in  E'ectricity,  William  B.  Perry 

Reading  by  the  Touch,       By  five  little  girls 

Duet,— "Quis  est  Homo,"  Rossini 

Misses  M.  E.  Wheeler  and  (J.  C.  Roeske. 

PART   II. 

Gymnastics,  Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics 

Solo  for  Cornet, — ''Alexis  Grand  Fantasia" 

[Hartmann 

Chas.  H.  Prescott. 

Exercises  in  Geography,    By  four  little  boys 

The  Kindergarten  and  its  Fruits, 

Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten  by  Rev. 

E.  A.  Hortou. 

Duet,  — "The  Army  aud  Navy,        T.  Cooke 

Messrs.  L.  Titus  and  Win.  B.  Hammond. 
Valedictory,  Miss  Susanna  E.  Sheahan 

Chorus  for  Female  Voices, — "Down  in  the 

[Dewy  Dell,"     Smart 

Award  of  Diplomas,      By  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot 

Chorus,  —  "A  Spring  Song,  C.  Pinsuti 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme 
showed  careful,  thorough,  scientific 
training.  Most  of  the  teachers  in 
this  department  were  themselves  ed- 
ucated in  the  school. 

The  three  numbers  which  elicited 
the  greatest  applause  are  the  Gym- 
nastics, Kindergarten  and  its  Fruits, 
and  the  Valedictory.  A  company  of 
little  boys,  dressed  in  navy  blue  suits 
with  blouse  waists,  opened  the  work 
in  gymnastics  with  dumb  bell  exer- 
cises. They  were  followed  by  twelve 
little  girls  in  cream  white  dresses,and 
last  came  the  military  drill.  Physical 
development  has  necessarily  an  im- 
portant place  in  ihe  training  of  the 
school,  and  the  proficiency  of  its  pu- 
pils will  compare  very  favorably  with 
that  of  other  schools. 

The  Kindergarten  and  its  Fruits 
was  an  exercise  based  upon  pure 
kindergarten  work  and  illustrating 
the  value  of  that  work  in  the  later 
development. 

Six  boys  and  six  girls  took  part, 
each  was  supplied  with  a  board  and 
a  lump  of  clay.  While  other  exerci- 
ses were  in  progress  these  pupils 
were  moulding  the  various  objects  b}- 
which  they  were  to  illustrate  their 
recitations.  The  smallest  boy  made 
j  a  ball,  his  neighbor  modified  the  ball 
and  made  a  "loving  cup."  The 
youngest  girls  made  one  a  cube,  the 
other  a  book.  The  first  more  ad- 
vanced subject  represented  was  ge- 
ography; a  very  good  map  of  North 
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America  appeared  < 
another  appeared  the  Nile  river  from 
source  to  mouth;  these  were  followed 
by  zoological  specimens  in  clay — a 
skeleton  of  a  turtle  showing  his  right 
to  a  place  among  the  vertebrata,  aud 
two  highly  magnified  coral  polyps- 
Work  in  botany  came  next,  one  little 
girl  having  illustrated  the  vegetative 
organs  and  another  the  parts  of  a 
flower.  An  exercise  in  physiology 
formed  the  last  of  the  series,in  which 
one  young  lady  represented  the  curves 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  the  first  and 
twenty-fourth  vertebrae,  and  the  oth- 
er the  human  heart  with  its  chambers 
and  blood  vessels. 

The  valedictorian  was  Miss  Susanna 
E.  Sheahan,  of  this  city.  Her  ad- 
dress was  in  two  parts ;  the  first  a 
noble  definition  of  the  true  aim  of 
education,  character  ;  the  second,  the 
valedictory  proper.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  fine  work,  written  in  a  strong 
;  womauly  style,  and  delivered  in  a 
simple,  womanly  manner. 

Miss  Sheahan  is  to  return  to  her 
home  in  this  city  and  begin  her  work 
as  a  teacher  of  music.  She  will  leave 
South  Boston  with  the  respect  and 
love  of  both  officers  and  school-mates 

The  young  ladies  from  this  state 
received  aLind  letter  from  Gov.  Har- 
rison, expressing  a  warm  interest  in 
the  school,  and  regrets  for  his  neces- 
sary absence. 

The  names  of  the  graduates  are: 

Cornelia  C.  Roeske,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mary  E.  Sanford,  Cotuit,  Mass. 
Susanna  E.  Sheahan, Waterbury,Ct. 
Mary  E.Wheeler,  So.  Boston,  Mass. 


Educate  the  Blind. 

The  Perkins  school  for  the  blind,  at  Bos 
ton,  is  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  aud  us  teachers  are  doing  a  no- 
ble work.  On  owe  first  page  we  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  annual  commencement  exerci- 
ses which  took  place  at  the  institutiou  last 
Tuesday.  Miss  Sheahan,  whose  home  is  in 
this  city,  has  been  a  pupil  at  the  school  for 
several  years,  and  has  just  graduated  with 
high  honors.  She  has  many  friends  in  this 
city  who  will  be  pleased  in  reading  an  ac- 
couut  of  the  exercises,  and  also  the  follow- 
ing address,  delivered  by  her  as  the  valedic- 
torian of  the  class. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Before  saying  a  fiual  "Good-bye"  to  our 
schooldays,  we  linger  for  a  moment  to  con- 
sider what  education  really  is,  and  how  far 
it  prepares  us  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  when  education 
is  universal  and  in  a  country  where  institu- 
tions of  learning  rise  on  every  side,  and 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  women 
receive  diplomas  every  year,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  understand  the  meaning  and 
object  of  education  in  its  grandest  and 
broadest  sense.  For  it  is  only  when  we  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  education  is  something 
more  than  the  completion  of  a  certain  course 
of  study,  something  higher  and  nobler  than 


mere  intellectuality,  that  we  arc  qualified  to 
take  our  stand  among  the  useful  and  happy 
members  of  society. 

Intellect,  culture,  knowledge  aud  oppor- 
tunities are  but  stepping  stones  to  the  grand 
object  of  education,  which  is  character.  It 
is  character  that  leads  us  out  of  ourselves  to 
the  great  world  beyond;  it  is  character  that 
makes  a  man  forget  himself  and  his  own 
sorrows  iu  alleviating  the  afflictions  of  oth- 
ers, and  enables  him  to  enjoy  the  greatest 
happiness  when  doing  the  greatest  good  to 
humanity. 

Talent  may  win  admiration,  intellect  daz- 
zle, knowledgo  attract  attention  ;  but  it  is 
only  the  careful  and  conscientious  study  that 
brings  with  it  self-denial,  perseverance, 
quicKuess  in  thought  and  action,  earnestness 
in  performance,  that  can  teach  us  how  to 
live. 

To  educate  is  to  unfold  the  whole  nature 
of  m.in,  to  lift  him  up  to  all  that  is  highest 
and  best  ;  aud  this  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

The  success  of  the  past  and  the  future  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  height  that  is 
reached,  but  by  the  obstacles  that  have  been 
be  overcome.  That  only  is  education  which 
I  teaches  us  to  U6e  faithfully  the  talents  that 
have  been  entrusted  to  our  keeping  ; — to 
advance  day  by  day  in  knowledge  and 
strength,  year  by  year  iu  wisdom  and  per- 
fection, until  we  are   worthy  to   receive  the 

reward.  "Well  done  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant." 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the  cor- 
responding representatives  of  the  several 
New  England  states  we  return  our  thauks 
for  their  generous  support  of  our  school. 

To  our  trustees  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
their  constant  iuterest  in  all  that  concerns 
our  welfare. 

Director,  teachers  and  matrons,  words 
are  weak  to-day  to  express  the  gratitude  we 
feel,  aud  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  in 
the  future  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  us 
in  the  past. 

Schoolmates,  though  the  long  happy 
years  that  we  have  spent  together  are  now 
ended,  yet  our  love  for  our  school  and  our 
interest  in  that  beautiful  garden  so  soon  to 
be  prepared  for  the  little  ones  will  ever 
serve  to  keep  us  firmly  united. 

Classmates,  our  school  work   is  over,  and 
duty  calls  us  to  a  new  field  of  action.  Brave* 
ly,  hopefully  let  us  obey  her  voice  aud  :  — 
"Through  weal  or  woe 
Where'er  we  go, 

Be  this  our  high  endeavor, — 
Some  good  to  do, 
Some  service  true, 
That  shall  endure  forever." 

Susanna  E.  Sheahan 

WOMAN'S   WORK. 
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354  Gates  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


JUNE,  1885. 


SILK  CULTURE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Silk  culture  will  be  a  feature  of  summer  work  at 
the  Women's  Prison,  at  Sherb©rn,  where  the  matron, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Johnson,  will  devote  particular  attention 
to  it.  The  School  for  the  Blind,  at  South  Boston, 
will  plant  trees  donated  by  the  department,  and 
Smith  College'  at  Northampton,  Lasell  at  Auburn- 
dale,  and  many  families  throughout  New  England 
will  try  the  business. 
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THE  SOUTH    BOSTON,   JUNE  6,    1885. 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER  = - - 

COMMENCEMENT.' 

Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

A  PLEASANT  OCCASION. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  occurred  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  in  Tremont  Temple, 
which  was  crowded  with  friends  of  the 
school.  Gov.  Eobinson  honored  the  occa- 
sion with  his  presence,  and  made  a  brief 
address  which  is  published  herewith. 
Other  distinguished  persons  occupied  scats 
on  the  platform,  which  was  enlarged  to  se- 
cure needed  facilities  for  the  exhibition. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  and  annouuced 
the  various  numbers  of  the 

PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1'    Organ.    Great  G  Minor  Fugue,  Baeh 

Miss  Freda  Black. 

2.  Brief  Opening  Address, 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Robinson. 

3.  Band.    Salutation  March,  Wiegand 

4.  Essay.    "Study  of  the  Voice." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sanford. 

5.  Solo    for    Alto     Horn.      Air    and     Variations, 

Christopher  A.  Howland.  [J.  Painpare 

6.  Topics  in  Electricity. 

William  B.  Perry. 

7.  Reading  by  the  Touch. 

By  five  little  girls. 

8.  Duet.    "Quis  est  Homo,"  Bossini  j 

Misses  M.  E.  Wheeler  and  C.  0.  Roeske. 

TART  II. 

1.  Gymnastics,  Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics. 

2.  Solo   for  Cornet.      "Alcxiw    Grand  Fantasia,'' 

Chas.  II.  Prescott.  [Hartmann 

3.  Exercise  in  Geography. 

By  four  little  boys. 

4.  The  Kindergarten  and  Its  fruits. 

Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton 

5.  Duet.    "The  Army  and  Navy,"  T.Cooke 

Messrs.  L.  Titus  and  Win.  B.  Hammond. 

6.  Valedictory. 

Miss  Su?anna  E.  Sheahan. 

7.  Chorus  for  female  voices. 

"Down  in  the  Dewey  Dell,"    Smart 

8.  Award  of  Diplomas, 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

9.  Chorus.    "A  Spring  Song."  C.  Pi   BUti 

NAMES  OF  G1UDUATES. 

Cornelia  C.  Roeske.  Mary  E.  Sanford. 

Susanna  K.  Sheahan.  Mary  E.  Wheeler. 

In  introducing  the  governor  Dr.  Eliot 
said:  This  school  lias  always  been  closely 
connected    with   tin'    Stale,  and     the   chief 

magiHtrnte  of  the  commonwealth  is  really 

the  head  of  the  school.  He  has  consented 
to  be  present  and  address  you,  and  he 
needs    no    other    introduction.     Governor 


Robinson  then  spoke  substantially  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Ladies  aud    Gentlemen, — The    connection 
that  Dr.  Eliot  has  well  said  exists  between 
this  school  and  the  commonwealth  is  in- 
deed intimate.     But  it.  is  because  the  con- 
nection that  the  State  has  with  every  edu- 
cational institution  is  also    intimate.     On 
free  aud  liberal  education   stands   the  se- 
curity aud  the  welfare  of  the  people.     So 
the  State  says  to  parents:  These  children 
are  yours,  but  they  are  to  be   citizens  in 
the  future.     So  we  demand  that  they  shall 
have  a  proper  education   to   fit   them  for 
the  duties  of  citizens  in  after  life      This  is 
the  broad  principle  on  which  the  common 
school    system    rests,  and    so  firmly  is  it 
placed  there,  so  abundantly  is  it  guaran- 
teed that  this  principle  is  right,  that  the 
time  will    never  come    in    Massachusetts 
when  it  will  be  destroyed.     Akin  to  this  is 
the    movement  which  is  to  be   illustrated 
here  this  afternoon.     If  one  child  is  to  be 
educated,  then  all  should  be.     We  receive 
information  in    different  ways;  there    are 
certain  avenues  open  to  us  which  differ  in 
different  persons.     Some  have  the  delicate 
sense    of  touch;  others   the  keen  sense  or 
sight   and   all  the    wonderful  favors  that 
follow  this  gift,  and  so  ou,  without  further 
illustrations,  soma  haf4ng  one  quality  and 
some  another,  none  possessing  them  all  to 
the    highest    state    of  perfection.     Conse- 
quently, we  look  for  developments  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  aud  kind  Providence,  we 
all  recognize,  compensatej   those  who  may 
seem  to  lack  what  we  prize  most  dearly. 
How  much  have  we  been    touched    when 
some  one    whom    we    considered    unfortu- 
nate conies  forward  aud  is  honored  above 
those  who  are  more  favored.     But  there  is 
an  adjective  in  the  line  ou  the  programme 
introducing    me,    namely,    "brief,''  aud    I 
have    already    more    than    filled  it.     You 
come  to  hear  people  more  interesting  than 
I  am.     Of  all  the  pleasant  things  oue  may 
meet    from    day  to   day,  one   of  the  most 
pleasant  is  the  gathering  of  the  old  to  wit- 
ness the  triumphs  of  the  young      I  want 
to  extend  to  these  children  a  most  hearty 
greeting.     I  am  glad  they  are  present  and 
there  are  hundreds  who   are  also   glad  to 
see    them    and    still   more  to   hear  them. 
Massachusetts    gives    to    this    institution 
$150,000  a  year,  and  it  is  money  will  paid, 
and,  let    me    add,  the  money  is  well  ex- 
pended.    Do  not  think   these  children  are 


a  public  charge  aiy  more  than  your  chil- 
dren are  in  the  public  schools.  The  State 
provides  free  educa  ion  to  all;  it  goes  fur- 
ther, aud  compels  instruction,  and,  further 
still,  it  says  to  those  who  cauuot  haru  by 
the  ordinary  methods:  "We  will  not  leave 
you  in  ignorance,  or  cast  you  aside  as  help- 
less, but  we  will  make  our  circle  broader 
and  our  institutions  greater.  You  may 
come,  work,  sing,  read  and  write,  so  that 
men  and  women  may  not  know  that  you 
have  not  all  the  accomplishments  that 
others  possess." 

At  the  conclusion  o'f  the  governor's  re- 
marks, the  programme  proceeded  as  above, 
aud    continued    to  the  end,  many  of  the 
numbers  causing  the  most  intense  interest 
to  those  who  had  never  before   wituessed 
similar  exercises.     The  remarks  of  Rev.  E. 
A.  Horton,  upon  the  value  of  the  kiuder- 
garteu  school  for  young  blind  children  was 
interesting    and   instructive.     Tue  special 
|  numbers  by  the  graduates   gave  evidence 
I  of  musical  culture  and  intellectual  ability, 
and  Ve  present   the   valedictory   by  Miss 
Sheahan  in  full. 

VALEDICTORY. 


Before  saying  a  final  "Good-bye''  to  our 
school  days,  we  linger  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  education  really  is,  and  how 
far  it  prepares  us  for  the  active  duties  of 
life. 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  when  educa- 
tion is  universal  and  in  a  country  where 
institutions  of  learning  rise  on  every  side, 
and  hundreds  of  young  men  aud  young 
women  receive  diplomas  every  year,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  understand  the 
meaning  and  object  of  education  in  its 
broadest  and  grandest  sense.  For  it  is 
only  when  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucation is  something  more  than  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  course  of  study,  some- 
thing higher  and  nobler  than  mere  in- 
tellectuality, that  we  are  qualified  to  take 
our  stand  among  the  useful  and  happy 
members  of  society. 

Intellect,  culture,  knowledge  and  op- 
portunities are  but  stepping  stones  to  the 
grand  object  of  education,  which  is  char- 
acter. It  is  character  that  leads  us  out  of 
ourselves  to  the  great  world  beyond;  it  is 
character  that  makes  a  man  forget  himself 
and  his  own  sorrows  in  alleviating  the 
afflictions  of  others,  aud  enables  him  to  en- 
joy the  greatest  happiness  when  doing  the 
greatest  good  to  humanity. 

Talent  may  win  admiration,  intellect 
dazzle,  knowledge  attract  attention;  but  it 
is  only  the  careful  and  conscientious  study 
that  brings  with  it  self  denial,  persever- 
ance, quickness  in  thought  and  action, 
earnestness  in  performance,  that  can  teach 
us  how  to  live. 

To  educate  is  to  unfold  the  whole  nature 
of  man,  to  lift  him  up  to  all  that  is  highest 
and  best;  and  this  is  the  work  of  a  life- 
time. 

The  success  of  the  past  and  the  future  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  height  that  is 
reached,  but  by  the  obstacles  that  have 
been  overcome.  That  only  is  education 
which  teaches  us  to  use  faithfully  the 
talents  that  have  been  entrusted  to  our 
keeping;  to  advance  day  by  day  in  knowl- 
edge and  strength,  year  by  5  ear  in  wisdom 
and  perfection,  until  we  are  worthy  the  re- 
ward. 

"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant. ' 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  aud  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  aud  the  cor- 
responding representatives  of  the  several 
New  England  states  we  return  our  thanks 
for  their  generous  support  of  our  school. 

To  our  trustees  we  are  deeply  grateful 
for  their  constaut  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns our  welfare. 

Director,  teachers  and  matrons,  words 
are  weak  to-day  to  express  the  gratitude 
we  feel,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
it  is  in  our  power  to  prove  ourselves  worthy 
in  the  future  of  all  that  has  beeu  done  for 
us  in  the  past. 

Schoolmates,  though  the  long  happy 
years  we  have  spent  together  are  now 
onded,  yet  our  love  for  our  school  and  our 
interest  in  that  beautiful  garden  so  soon 
to  be  prepared  for  the  little  ones  will  serve 
to  keep  us  firmly  united. 

Class  mates,  our  school  work  is  over  and 
duty  calls  us  to  a  new  field  of  action. 
Bravely,  hopefully,  let  us  obey  her  voice 
and 


■ 
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'Through  weal  or  woe, 

Where'er  wo  go, 

I5o  this  our  high  endeavor; 

Some  good  to  do, 

Souio  service  true, 

That  shall  endure  forever." 

Susanna  E.  Sheahan. 

The  following  appeal  was  printed  in 
raised  type  and  a  copy  presented  to  each 
person  in  the  audience. 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Much  has  already  beou  accomplished  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditiou  of  the 
bliud.  Schools  for  their  beuefit  have  been 
established  everywhere,  and  the  light  of 
knowledge  has  at  length  dawned  for  thorn. 
But  with  all  this  progress  and  advance- 
ment our  system  of  education  is  not  yet 
complete.  A  vital  element  is  still  lacking 
for  its  perfection.  There  is  in  New  Eng- 
land a  large  number  of  blind  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  nine,  who  are 
too  young  to  be  received  in  a  mixed  school 
like  ours.  They  live  and  move  in  a  very 
unhealthy  atmosphere.  Their  minds  are 
cnutauruated  by  low  influences,  and  their 
giowth  stinted  by  their  confinement  in  i  11- 
ventilatecland  comfortless  quarters.  They 
waste  away  under  the  rust  of  neglect  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  food  and  proper  care. 
They  parch  and  pine  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  refreshing  waters  of  a  benevo- 
lence known  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
For  the  deliverance  of  these  children  early 
training  and  proper  care  are  absolutely 
needed,  and  a  well-fitted  and  sufficiently 
provided  kindergarten  will  be  to  them 
what  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  dew  of 
heaven  are  to  tender  plants, — a  source  of 
life  and  growth  and  vigor,  a  flame  dis- 
pelling the  clouds  of  darkness,  a  fountain 
of  happiness  and  stoength,  aiding  them  to 
outsoar  the  shadows  of  their  night.  Hu- 
manity, justice,  expediency  and  imperative 
duty,  all  alike  demand  that  immediate  and 
vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  such  a 
school  as  will  be  not  only  au  auxiliary  but 
a  complement  to  our  institution.  For  this 
purpose  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  public 
for  a  permanent  fund  of  $250,000.  Fellow 
citizens,  will  you  not  aid  us  to  assist  the 
blind  to  help  themselves? 
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SOUTH  BOSTON. 
Picnic  Party.—  Sixty  of  the  girls  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  dedicated  the  ground  of  the  new  kinder- 
gartiD,  Roxbury,  by  a  most  enjoyable  picnic  yester- 
day. They  scattered  among  the  woods,  and  many  of 
them  picked  flowers  and  leaves  with  which  they  gar- 
Urded  themselves.  The  pupils  superintended  the 
entire  arrangements,  and  were  polite  servitors  to  the 
officers  and  teachers.  In  the  afternoon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  occasion  wa»  enhanced  by  the  unexpect- 
ed appearance  of  one  of  the  best  friends  and  untir- 
ing promoters  of  the  cau-e  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Samuel 
G.  Snellirg,  who,  after  extending  greetings,  nude  a 
brief  address  on  the  kindergartin  enterprise,  his  re- 
marks being  received  by  an  ovation.  At  about  4 
P.M.  the  happy  company  returned  to  South  Boston 
in  a  special  borso  car  chartered  for  the  purpose. 


educational  anniversary  attracts  a 
arger  or  more  interested  audience,  or  pre- 
sents a  more  impressive  and  touching  scene, 
than  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  Eager  specta- 
tors crowded  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday, 
June  2.  As  usual,  the  neatly-dressed  girls 
and  young  ladies,  with  the  lads  and  maturer 
male  pupils,  nearly  filled  the  platform. 
Many  of  the  faces  were  very  attractive,  and 
nearly  all  were  so  animated  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  did  not  see  the  lively 
interest  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
more  than  two  thousand  persons  forming  the 
audience.  There  among  them  —  now  a  sweet- 
face  3,  calm,  mature  womau—  sat  Miss  Laura 
Bridgeman,  with  her  two  most  important  ex- 
ternal senses  closed,  but  made  alive,  as  was 
very  evident  to  all  observers,  to  all  the  inter- 
ests of  the  hour  through  the  constant  and 
well-trained  touch  of  her  kindly  compan- 
ion's hand.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  with 
much  grace,  and  after  the  fine  music  of  the 
orgaD,  played  by  a  member  of  the  institution, 
introduced  Governor  Robinson,  who,  as 
might  be  expected  from  him,  made  a  very 
appropriate  and  appreciative  short  address. 
The  music  interluding  the  successive  parts 
was  by  an  excellent  brass  band  composed  of 
the  youog  men  and  lads,  by  solos  upon  the 
alto  horn  and  cornet,  by  duets  and  choruses. 
Ttese  numbers  were  admirably  rendered,  and 
were  warmly  applauded  by  the  audience. 
Two  of  the  graduates,  young  ladies,  gave 
fine  essays,  and  these,  with  two  others,  re- 
ceived diplomas  of  graduation. 

School  exercises  in  philosophy,  geography, 
and  reading  by  the  touch,  were  given,  and  the 
younger  children  gave  very  effective  illustra- 
tions of  their  object  lessons  ia  Kindergarten 
exercises,  demonstrating  better  than  any 
formal  address  the  possibility  and  propriety 
of  such  a  preliminary  school  for  the  blind 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  How 
necessary,  for  humane,  benevolent,  econom- 
ical, and  moral  reasons  such  an  institution  is, 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton  urged,  in  a  short  and  ef- 
fective address.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
a  property  has  been  bought  in  the  Highland 
ward  of  the  city,  and  that  probably  by  the 
coming  fall  a  Kindergarten  for  the  little 
sightless  fellows  and  their  sisters  will  be 
opened.  More  money  is  still  needed  for  its 
completion,  its  furnishing  and  endowment; 
but  the  heart  of  Boston  is  so  awake  to  the 
claims  of  this  favorite  charity,  and  so  sensi- 
tive to  her  obligations  to  the  founder  of  this 
noble  school,  who  consecrated  his  life  to  its 
establishment  and  development,  that  funds, 
even  in  these  depressing  times,  will  not  be 
lacking  to  fully  complete  and  furnish  this  im- 
portant and  beautiful  addition  to  its  benign 
facilities. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  accomplished  director  of 
the  institution,  was  everywhere  present  on 
the  occasion,  welcoming  with  the  heartiest 
courtesy  the  visitors,  assisting  the  pupils,  and 
adding  his  practical  arguments  in  enforce- 
ment of  the  plea  for  the  Kindergarten.  The 
calisthenic  and  military  drill  was  something 
wonderful  when  we  remembered  that  this  ab- 
solute precision  and  freedom  of  movement 
was  secured  without  the  aid  of  the  eye.  It 
gave  sensible  relief  to  the  audience  to  witness 
such  actual  and  practical  compensations 
which  modern  Christian  charity  and  ingenu- 
ity have  devised  and  bestowed  upon  these, 
naturally  in  perfect  and  sadly  limited 
often  highly-endowed,  children. 
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The  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  (June  2),  more  than  jus- 
tified the  increasing,  deepening  interest  and 
sympathy  with  which  the  annual  return  of 
this  occasion  is  looked  forward  to  by  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens,  especially  by  those 
who  not  only  have  a  tender  feeling  for  those 
deprived  of  the  advantages  which  all  seeing 
persons  share  in  the  struggle  for  life  and 
happiness  and  usefulness,  but  who,  in  a  pa- 
triotic spirit,  believe  in  the  equal  right  of 
sightless  children  to  all  the  education  which 
the  State,  for  its  own  preservation,  feels 
itself  bound  to  provide  for  all  its  future 
fathers,  mothers,  citizens,  and  helpers. 

This  admirable  school  has  proved,  and  is 
more   and  more^  signally  proving,  year  by 
year,  what  solid,  beautiful  results  can  be  ac- 
complished  in  this  field,  which    once    ap- 
peared so  hopeless.     The  great  work  begun 
fifty    years    ago    by  Dr.    Howe    goes     on 
with  what  seems  an  ever  self-renewing  en- 
ergy   and  ever  fresh   surprises  of  improv- 
ment,    under    the    whole-souled    devotion, 
watchful    care    and    wisdom,    and    one    is 
tempted  to  say  philanthropic  genius  even,  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Anagnos.      This   week's 
exhibition  of  the  educational  methods  and 
resources  and  astonishing  results  surpassed 
all  that  have  gone  before.     The  lesson,   of 
course,  was  carried  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
audience  chiefly  by   the  pupils  themselves, 
through    the  happy   and  intelligent  aspect 
which  they  all  presented,  the  look  of  love 
and  innocence  and  joy,  and  of  fond  rever- 
ence for  their  teachers ;  through  their  apt- 
ness  at  reading  with   their  fingers  ;    their 
well-considered,  well-expressed    answers    to 
questions  in  geography  and  literature   and 
science;  their  excellent,  short    original   ad- 
dresses ;  their  music  of  band,  choruses  and 
solo  singing,  true  in  intonation,  refined  and 
spirited  in  style   and  expression ;  the   mil- 
itary drill  of    the   older    boys,  remarkable 
for  the  precision   of  every  movement,  and 
the  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  of 
the  younger  girls    and  boys,  which  had  an 
aesthetic  quality  of  culture  besides  the  mere 
athletic. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  very  naturally, 
were  the  instances  of  kindergarten  training, 
in  which  children  below  the  age  of  nine 
modeled  curious  things  from  clay  before 
the  eyes  of  the  audience,  showing  how 
work  and  play  (and  even  art)  may  be  and 
should  be  made  one  in  the  earliest  years  of 
education.  While  this  was  going  on,  a 
brief  but  very  pertinent  and  cogent  and 
altogether  admirable  address  was  made  by 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  showing  how  indis- 
pensable, as  preparation  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced schooling  of  the  blind,  is  the  sepa- 
rate kindergarten  to  keep  their  young  hope 
and  faculties  alive  and  active,  and  save  their 
tender  minds  and  bodies  from  becoming 
"sodden."    The  director  supplemented  these 
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remarks  by  holding  some  of  the  products 
which  the  young  fingers  had  twined  or 
molded  in  the  school,  and  with  the  cheer- 
ing announcement  that  a  fine  estate  of  over 
six  acres  has  at  last  been  purchased  by  the 
trustees  for  a  kindergarten,  of  which  a  be- 
ginning will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  next  fall. 
The  purchase  and  first  outlay  will  exhaust 
the  funds  so  far  contributed  ;  and  the  friends 
of  the  blind,  no  doubt,  will,  see  to  it  that 
the  enterprise  shall  not  languish  for  lack  of 
further  means. 

The  opening  words  of  the  president  of  the 
Corporation,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  and  the 
brief  but  glowing  speech  of  Gov.  Robinson, 
fully  indorsing  the  duty  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  its  blind  as  well  as  to  its  seeing  chil- 
dren, made  a  deep  impression.  Still  more  so 
the  touching,  simple  eloquence  and  fervor 
with  which  President  Elliot  addressed  the 
four  girl  graduates  (Misses  Cornelia  C. 
Roeske,  Susanna  E.  Sheahan,  Mary  E.  San- 
ford,  and  Mary  E.  Wheeler),  on  presenting 
them  with  their  diplomas,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  world  that  they  go  forth  qualified 
to  be  self-supporting,  useful  members  of 
society,  educated  both  intellectually  and 
morally  above  the  need  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  charity. 
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Sightless  Eyes. 
The  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  took  place 
in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  2d.  Remarks  were  made  by  the 
Governor  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  and  the 
diplomas  were  awarded  to  the  four  gradu- 
ates by  Dr.  Saumel  Eliot.  The  notable 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  attention  which 
was  paid,  both  in  the  exhibition  and  in  the 
addresses,  to  the  new  movement  to  pro- 
vide kindergarten  instruction  for  the  blind. 
Already  results  have  been  achieved,  and 
were  exhibited  yesterday,  which  illus- 
trate the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  inductive 
method  for  the  teaching  of  blind  children. 
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Blind  School  Commencement 
One  of  the  most  significant  oooasions  of 
our  city  life  during  the  whole  year  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  School  for  the  Blind.  This 
institution  is  located  at  South  Boston,  but 
the  public  exercises  have  been  of  late  years 
held  in  Tremont  Temple  and  they  call  to- 
gether a  crowd  of  delighted  people.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard,  introduced  Governor 
Robinson  who  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
exercises,  which  consisted  of  music,  organ, 
piano,  cornet  and  band,  also  of  essays,  reci- 
tations and  calisthenics.  These  latter  exhi- 
bitions are  marvels  of  surprise  for  their  ac- 
curacy, their  beauty  and  their  complexity. 
A  new  feature  this  year  was  a  kindergarten 
exhibit  of  moulding  clay  into  various  shapes, 
such  as  mice,  turtles,  cubes  and  cups.  Mr. 
Anagnos  showed  some  baskets  made  by  the 
pupils,  which  -were  to  be  sent  to  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  in  Holland.  Four  young 
ladies  took  the  diploma  this  year. 


It  was  worth  a  journey  from  a  distant  point  to  Bos- 
ton to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  ef  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  were  held  at  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
JuDe  2.  A  large  audience,  nearly  filling  this  great 
hall  with  its  two  galleries,  showed  by  their  presence 
their  interest  in  this  humane  and  useful  institution. 
It  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  Laura  Bridgman  on  the 
platform  before  that  audience,  and  attend  to  the  flood 
of  suggestions  and  recollections  that  come  welling  up 
into  the  mind,  at  the  sight  of  her  sad  and  eyeless 
countenance.  One  thinks  of  her  childhood;  of  Dr. 
Howe's  finding  her  and  bringing  her  to  Boston;  of 
her  mother's  visit  to  her,  immortalized  by  Dickens's 
graphic  delineation  of  the  scene,  at  their  meeting  and 
their  parting;  of  Dr.  Howe's  long  and  patient  care  and 
teaching,  which  of  necessity  preceded  the  dawning  of 
intellectual  culture  ;  of  his  final  success  in  awakening 
the  dormant  faculties  of  her  mind  ;  of  her  long  life  and 
its  many  lessons ;  of  what  the  same  patient  teaching 
by  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  accomplished  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Howe,  and  of  the  equally  well  known  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  have  accomplished  ; — but  these  rec- 
ollections and  reflections  are  cut  short,  and  we  are 
called  back  from  our  wanderings  by  the  powerful  tones 
and  the  tender  strains  of  the  great  organ,  as  its  keys 
are  pressed  by  the  fingers  of  Miss  Freda  Black.  Then 
the  brilliant  harmonies  of  the  fnll  band,  played  by  these 
blind  boys,  fill  the  great  hall ;  the  essay  of  Miss  Mary 
E.  Sandford,  upon  the  "  Study  of  the  Voice,"  is  read 
in  tones  which  wonderfully  illustrates  the  benefits  of 
such  study  ;  then  the  clear  notes  of  Master  Howland's 
"  Alto  Horn  "  float  out  upon  the  air  ;  and  the  exercise 
in  reading  by  the  touch,  and  in  geography  by  dissect- 
ing maps,  attracts  our  attention ;  and  then,  Master 
Prescott's  Cornet  Solo  echoes  through  the  corridors, 
and  finally  we  listen  to  the  sweet  voice  of  Miss  Sheahan 
reciting  her  tender  and  pathetic  valedictory  address. 
Then  the  chorus  of  clear  and  pure  female  voices  sends 
out  the  sweet  sounds  of  "  Down  in  the  Dewy  Dell," 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  awards  the  diplomas.  Misses 
Cornelia  C.  Roeske,  Susanna  E.  Sheahan,  Mary  E.  San- 
ford,  and  Mary  E.  Wheeler  receive  these  testimonials  of 
a  faithful  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

But  that  which  should  specially  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  large  audience,  and  drawn  forth  from  the  pockets 
an  expression  of  approval,  was  Rev.  Mr.  Horton's  ap- 
peal for  the  kindergarten  department.  Surely  if  a  kin- 
dergarten is  of  any  worth  anywhere,  —  and  its  great 
value  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged,  —  it  is  of 
greater  necessity  for  the  blind  children  than  for  those 
who  can  see,  and  we  hope  the  appeal  now  presented  to 
the  benevolent  public  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  This 
grand  institution,  which  is  an  honor  to  Boston,  to  New 
England,  and  to  our  country,  should  not  long  go  beg- 
ging for  the  money  to  establish  under  its  protection 
and  guidance,  a  well-furnished  and  amply-equipped 
kindergarten  for  these  little  blind  children. 


CAMBRIDGE  TRIBUNE, 


CAMBRIDGE,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  12,  1885. 

^ Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  j 
commencement  exercises  of  the  school    for    the| 
blind,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday,  June  2,  mustj 
have  realized  a  sense  of  gratitude,  not  only  to  the 
State  that  makes  a  yearly  bequest  of  $30,000  to  this  J 
unfortunate  class  of  its  children,  but  to  tbe  able] 
manager,  Mr.  Anagnos,  upon  whom  Dr.  Howe's 
mantle  has  so  graciously  fallen.    Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  noble  work  of  this  institution  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  kindergarten  school  is  i 
loon  to  make  a  beginning  at  Jamaica  Plain.    In 
the  meantime  funds  are  much  needed  to    make  j 
this  important  branch  of  the  work  a  success. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 

SOUTH     BOSTON,   JUNE   13,  1885. 


— Tbe  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion visited  the  recently  purchased  kin- 
dergarten farm  in  Roxbury  last  Tues- 
day for  a  picnic,  and  enjoyed  the  day 
exceedingly. 

—Those  immense  loads  of  coal  that 
pass  up  Broadway  every  day  go  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  where  between  four 
and  five  hundred  tons  are  being  deliv- 
ered . 
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MRS.  OHARLES  K.  WHIPPLE. 


Mrs.  Whipple,  who  died  in  New  York,  May  6, 
1885,  was  long  a  resident  in  Boston,  and  had 
many  friends  here,  who  knew,  loved,  and  honored 
her.  As  1  had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance 
and  friendship  daring  many  years,  while  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recall  to  others  the 
memory  and  character  of  this  remarkable 
woman.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  know  many 
men  and  women  of  great  benevolence  and  large 
sympathies.  But  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
to  whom  sympathy  with  those  who  needed  aid 
and  comfort  was  a  more  absorbing  interest,  seem, 
ing  to  constitute  the  very  substance  of   her  life. 

Mrs.  Whipple  was  born  in  Amenia,  Duchess 
County,  N.Y.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Calvin  Philleo,  a  Baptist  minister  of  ability  and 
influence.  Uer  mother  was  an  earnest  and  relig- 
ious woman,  with  a  mind  of  a  poetic  nature,  and 
a  fine  speaker,  who  led  in  prayer  in  meetings  of 
the  church  and  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  and 
suffering.  Mr.  Philleo's  faith  was  of  a  stern 
kind,  and  there  was  little  of  gayety  permitted  in 
his  household.  His  daughter  Emeline  was  con- 
verted in  a  revival,  and  joined  the  church  when 
fourteen  years  old.  An  incident  related  by  one 
of  her  children  shows  that  she  already  possessed, 
with  all  her  tender  and  affectionate  sympathies, 
an  independence  of  character  which  enabled  her 
to  stand  up  for  what  she  believed  right.  I  give 
the  story  in   the  words  of   her  daughter  : — 

"A  young  schoolmate  and  friend  had  joined 
this  Baptist  society  at  the  same  time  with  my 
mother.  The  mother  of  this  young  convert* 
herself  a  member  of  an  orthodox  Congrega- 
tional church,  was  very  desirous  to  'sit  at  the 
Lord's  table'  with  her  daughter  at  the  first  com- 
munion of  the  latter,  and  was  overcome  with 
grief  when  the  rule  of  the  Baptist  church  (close 
communion)  forbade  her  to  do  so.  Our  mother 
so  keenly  felt  the  uncharitableness  of  this  exclu- 
sion that  she  never  more  communed  with  her 
father's  church,  and  at  a  later  period  tried  to 
dissuade  her  sister  from  joining  it.  This  revolt 
of  a  new  and  very  young  church  member,  quite 
plainly  and  fearlessly  expressed,  naturally  ex- 
cited the  disapproval,  to  give  it  a  mild  term,  of 
her  father  and  of  several  of  the  main  pillars  of 
the  church.  In  the  'church  meeting'  next  fol- 
lowing the  communion  in  question,  the  matter 
was  gravely  considered ;  and  a  number  of  persons* 
including  the  pastor  and  father,  expressed  cen' 
sure,  more  or  less  severe,  of  mother's  language 
and  action.  The  young  girl  waited  calmly  until 
they  had  finished.     Then,  rising,  without  attempt 


at  defense  or  rejoinder,  she  committed  her  cause 
to  another  tribunal,  saying,  reverently  : — 

"  'What  in  me  is  dark,  Illumine  I 
What  is  low,  raise  and  support.'  " 

To  this,  no  reply  was  made.  At  seventeen 
we  learn  that  Miss  Philleo  became  a  successful 
teacher.  I  can  easily  believe  it,  for  she  must 
have  thrown  herself  into  this  work  with  her 
whole  heart.  At  nineteen,  she  married  Col. 
John  Marston  Goodwin,  by  whom  she  had  four 
children,  who  survive  her.  Col.  Goodwin  will 
be  remembered  as  the  able  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  where  his  wife 
found  full  scope  for  her  benevolent  activities. 
She  brought  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  patients 
in  the  wards,  writing  letters  for  them  when  they 
were  unable  to  do  so,  or  visiting  the  homes  of 
sick  women  to  bring  reports  to  them  of  their 
families  and  children.  She  took  pains  also  to 
provide  relaxation  and  pleasure  for  the  nurses 
and  other  employes  of  the  hospital,  such  as 
giving  them  little  sociables  in  the  rooms  of  the 
superintendent.  Col.  Goodwin  died  in  1845. 
The  funeral  was  at  the  hospital,  on  a  stormy  day 
in  November ;  and  I  recollect  how,  in  the  midst 
of  the  service,  just  as  I  was  reading  the  words, 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  the  clouds 
broke  away,  and  the  sunlight  poured  through 
the  western  window  upon  the  coffin.  All  present 
felt  it  to  be  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  hope 
of  immortality  dispelling  the  gloom  of  death. 

Some  years  later,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Howe, 
Mrs.  Whipple  became  the  matron  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  situation  called 
out  all  her  sympathies.  Daring  the  long  winter 
evenings,  she  collected  the  pupils  together,  and 
gave  them  the  news  or  read  to  them  from  the 
best  books,  and  on  Sundays  from  the  best 
sermons.  While  there,  she  read  with  her  fin- 
gers to  Laura  Bridgman  Longfellow's  "Evan- 
geline," giving  to  that  monument  to  Dr.  Howe's 
patience  and  ingenuity  a  lasting  pleasure, 
and  to  Mr.  Longfellow,  when  Dr.  Howe  told 
him  of  it,  a  great  satisfaction.  After  being 
matron  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  she  took 
charge  of  the  School  for  Feeble-minded,  another 
of  Dr.  Howe's  successes.  In  this  undertaking, 
her  health  gave  out ;  and  she  went  to  live  in 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  where  she  owned  a  small  house, 
and  where  she  received  those  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren and  of  the  feeble-minded  school  who  needed 
fresh  air  and  out-of-door  life. 

la  1853,  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  married  to  C.  K. 
Whipple.  An  experimental  home  for  friendless 
girls  was  established  at  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  West  Brookline  Streets  by  the  society 
of  Theodore  Parker  and  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples.    Although  good    was    done    by   this 


enterprise,  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  successful ; 
nor  did  it  last  long.  Mrs.  Whipple,  with  the 
full  consent  of  her  husband,  was  the  matron  of 
this  Home ;  and  its  failure  was  not  due  to  any 
want  of  interest  on  her  part,  but  to  obstacles 
inherent  in  the  plan. 

Although  after  this  time  Mrs.  Whipple  had 
no  further  connection  with  public  institutions, 
all  who  knew  her  will  remember  how  ready  she 
was  to  act  on  her  own  account  as  a  sort  of  city 
missionary.  She  taught  in  evening  schools,  and 
was  particularly  helptul  in  aiding  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  children  in  Boston.  The 
following  account  is  given  to  me  by  her  daughter : 

"When  over  sixty  years  of  age,  she  took  the 
regular  course  of  kindergarten  training  under 
Madame  Kriege,  that  she  might  know  the  best 
ways  to  teach  any  children  who  might  come 
within  her  reach,  and  especially  for  her  numer- 
ous grandchilaren,  studying  German  that  she 
might  be  able  to  read  the  Proebel  books  on  the 
subject ;  and  many  a  young  mother  in  all  sta- 
tions of  life  has  been  taaght  by  her  and  fitted 
out  with  the  colored  balls  for  the  baby,  and 
blocks,  slates,  and  weaving  papers  for  the  older 
children,  to  furnish  'occupations'  for  little  use- 
lessly active  fingers." 

It  has  been  the  custom  at  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School  to  invite  those  who  are  interested  in 
various  reforms  and  charities  to  meet  the  stu- 
dents in  their  chapel  at  Cambridge  and  to  give 
them  the  results  of  their  own  experience.  A 
meeting  was  proposed  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  for  fallen  women,  and  I  suggested  to  the 
students  to  invite  Mrs.  Whipple  to  speak  to 
them.  She  accepted  the  invitation  as  a  call 
from  God.  And  it  was  delightful  to  see  the 
happiness  she  had  in  this  interview.  And,  cer- 
tainly, the  students  must  have  been  impressed  by 
her  ardent  sympathy  and  instructed  by  her  large 
experience.  She  was  one  of  those  women  whose 
children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  and  who 
illustrate  that  other  saying,  that  "it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  She  continued 
to  the  last  day  of  her  life  her  ardent  interest  in 
all  good  things.  "Age  could  not  wither  her, 
nor  custom  stale  her  infinite"  benevolence. 

Happy  in  the  recollections  of  a  useful  life, 
happy  in  the  warm  love  of  her  friends,  her 
husband,  and  her  children,  she  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  fear,  as  good  people  usually  are,  that 
she  had  not  always  done  the  best  thing,  or 
should  not  do  it.  And  so  she  wisely  adopted  as 
a  favorite  maxim  the  lines  of  Emerson  : — 

"Some  of  your  hurts  you  have  cured, 
And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived; 
But  what  torments  of  grief  you  eudured 
From  evils  which  never  arrived!" 

J.    F.    C. 
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THE     CHBISTIAJST     UNIOIS, 


June  11,  1885. 
IN  AND   ABOUT  BOSTON. 

[FROM      OUR     OWN      CORRESPONDENT.] 

It  was  an  interesting  and  soul-touching  scene  at  Trem- 
ont  Temple  last  Tuesday,  which  was  packed  to  wit- 
ness the  commencement  exercises  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind.     To  listen  to  strains  from 
the  organ  played  by  a  blind  lady  ;  to  feel  the  touches  of 
sweet  music  from  the  cornet  in  the  hands  of  one  with 
sightless  eyes ;  to  listen  to  essays  on  the  Study  of  the 
Voice  and  Electricity,  as  the  themes  of  pupils  who  see 
not  the  faces  of  those  whom  they  address  ;  to  witness 
the  various  exercists  of  modeling  in  clay,  producing  the 
human  body  deftly,  while  the  artists  never  look  upon 
the  work  of  thtir  own  hands  ;  to  behold  the  comet 
movements  in  calisthenics  and  in  military  drill  of  those 
who  only  see  by  the  inner  sense  :  to  have  your  sympa- 
thies stirred  by  female  voices  rendering  "  Down  in  the 
Dewy  Dell,"  who  never  saw  a  dew-drop  or  a  dell— not 
only  awakens  the  keenest  interest  in  the  wonderful  possi- 
bilities of  development  among  the  blind,  but  it  touches 
the  plaintive  keys  of  the  soul,  and  you  feel  stealing 
through  you  half-sad  and  pathetic  strains,  the  deep,  sol- 
emn notes  of  life  and  destiny.     These  children,  born  into 
a  world  full  of  beauty,  while  to  them  all  is 

"  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day," 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  and  you  feel  that  education,  so 
great  a  boon  to  yourself,  is  infinitely  more  a  boon  to 
them.  The  efforts  making  to  establish  a  kindergarten 
for  blind  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine,  to 
prepare  them  for  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  the 
Perkins  Institute,  is  a  movement  that  should  appeal  to 
the  heart  of  every  philanthropist.  For  this  purpose 
there  have  been  raised,  by  fairs  and  gifts,  many  of  them 
from  children,  over  $25,000.  I  am  sure  if  people  of 
means  could  see  the  apt  clay-modeling  of  these  young 
blind  people,  or  specimens  of  their  card  embroidery, 
they  would  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  liberally  take  a  hand 
in  the  endowment.  Children  In  many  places  might 
easily  get  together  their  "mites,"  and  send  sums  of  from 

$1  to  $50. 

Observer. 
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Sede:  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  17  (aperia  tutti  i  giorni  dalle  10  ant.  alle  1  pom.) 
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Kindergarten  and  Primary  School  for  the  Blind.  —  Boston  —  Wright  and 
Potter.  i885. 

U  indefesso  propugnatore  del  sistema  froebelliano  da  porsi  a  base  dell'edu- 
cazione  de'Ciechi  —  il  Sig.  Anagnos  —  direttore  dell'  Istituto  di  Boston,  manda 
fuori  questo  opuscolo,  nuovo  e  anche  phi  caldo  invito  al  pubblico  perche  con- 
corra  volenteroso  a  fondare  e  a  dotare  il  Giardino  d'  lnfanzia  da  istituirsi  in 
quelle  scuole.  L'opuscolo  contiene  alcuni  scritti  che  fanno  parte  del  cinquan- 
tesimo  terzo  resoconto  annuale  dell' Istituzione  di  Boston  (del  quale  parleremo 
in  un  prossimo  numero),  e  una  bella  poesia  della  Signora'  Emilia  Poulsson 
(My  vision)  ed  e  adorno  del  ritratto  di  Federigo  Froebel. 


SUNDAY  HERALD,  boston  daily  advertiser. 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  28,  1885. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  29.   1885. 


THE  BLIND  KINDERGARTEN. 

Additional  Subscriptions  to  the   Fund 

—An   Ksi.istc    Si'Cisi'e-.t. 
The    following  additional    contributions  to 
the  kindergarten  for  the  Mind  have   bnen  re- 
ceived:    Mrs.    Sarah   8.   Russell.   $1000;  Miss 
E.   F.   Mason.   $500;    Minnie   M.   Turner  (de- 
ceased), $250;  proceeds  of  children's  fair  in 
Brookline  by  Gertrude  and  Santa  Flint,  Mary 
Crane  and  friends.  $217.25;  sale  of  "Stardnft's 
Birthday  Booh,"  $135.83;  proceeds  of  concert 
by  the  blind  girls  in  New   Haven,   Ct.,    $113; 
Mrs.    A.    G.    Farnum,   New   Haven,   Ct.,   and 
First  Unitarian  Congregational   Society,  New 
Bedford,  $100  each;  Miss  Lucy   H.   Symonds' 
normal  cits-;  concert,  $82.75;  proceeds  of  con- 
cert in  Last  Sornervilie,   $08.21;  Ti   L.   ».,    B. 
W.  llunnewell  and  Miss  C.  W.   Lamson,    Ded- 
ham,  *50  each;   collected  by  a  lady  in  Box- 
burv   $11.27;  W.  Montgomery   $35;    William 
A.  Rust,  Charles  R.  Noyes,  ForiD.  A.  liussell. 
Cheyenne,     Wyo.,    and   the    Ladies     "*wUc 
Club,"    Concord,    $20  each;    children   of  tao 
Unitarian    Suudav   school,    Pedliam.   $18;  St. 
Peter's  Sunday  school.  Beverly,  $lo;  A.    and 
K.  M.,  Worcester,  Mrs.  L.  M.   Hall,  and  addi- 
tional from  Mrs.    WolcoCt's    fair,    SlO   eacn; 
infant   class   Congregational    Church.     West 
Gardner,    and    C.    T.     R.     and    -A.     F.     h». 
$6e  ch;   Miss  A.  M.  Cudworth.  East  Boston, 
[  a  lady  1n   Cambridge,   anonymous,  and    Mrs. 
Julius  Eicnberg,  $5  each;   Misses  Lllen  Guild, 
Mabel  Norman,  Susie  Dalion,  liessie  iseabury, 
Margie  Carr,  Isabel  PerKins.  Bertha  Bement, 
Ida  Wilborand  Ethel  Stockton.  $8.56  each; 
kindergarten   at  Concord,  N.  H-,  $o;   J.  w. 
French  and  a  friend.  $1  each;   Harvard  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  school  at  Charlestown,  Easter 
offering,  $439.03;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Rolch,  $3O0;  Mary 
E.  Pierson.    Windsor,  $100;   Miss  L.  L.    Hall 
Mrs.    B.   L.    Young  (income).  $o0  each;   H.  tl 
Pibody  and  Young  People's   Mission  Circle 
Second   Church,   Dorctn-ster.   $25  each;  Sun 
day  school  of  Rev.  Rulus  Lllis'  church,  $22.03; 
throu'h  "Aunt  Patience"  of  the   "Christian 
Union,"  $20.20;  Mrs.  J.   B.   S.  Jackson,  $20 ; 
Miss  A.  P.  Cary.  $15;   Miss  Brackett's  class  of 
the  First  Church,  $13.50;  Mrs.    K.  f.  Parker, 
Miss   Sallie   Swan,   Charlestown,   Miss  A.    I. 
Cary   (annual)   and   Andrew    II.   Neweh,   *10 
each-  Charles  H.  Bond  and  VV.  R.  Greene,  $a 
eacu;  through   Mrs.    Howland,     Providence, 
$1;   Frank  Kuchs'  "top."  25  cents. 

An  eli"ibie  estate  has  already  been  secured, 
and  tne  infan.  sci.ool  will  be  organized  in  the 
autumn.  But  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
the  absolutely  necessary  expense  ror  repairs 
will  not  leave  a  penny  in  the  treasury,  and  the 
little  establishment  will  depend  wholly  upon 
the  generositv  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  for 
Its  support;  hence  both  annual  subscriptions 
for  running  expenses  and  contributions  to  the 
endowment  fund  are  earnestly  solicited,  and 
'  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


Kindergarten  Fuud  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
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Koves,  Fort  l).  A.  Russell,  Cheyenne,  Wy.,  and 
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Unilarian   Sunday  school,    Dedhara,   318:    St,  J'eter's 
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Ati  to'j;  e*v  'EXXdSt tppdyxa  6.— 

Aid  tou;   dxro;      >        9. — 

Ti(AT)  xaTa^iop(oeu);  8i'£xacov  ctyov     ^t7t*     — ^0 
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8v  (puXXov  8u)pedv  iitl  £v  ftos. 


*H  ouvSpouirj  7tponXT)pu»T^a. 
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Ttaaav  £tpT]fAEp(8a  xai 
Tteptoot/rfv. 
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AI    SfNAPOMAl     riNONTAI 

'Ev'AO^vat;,  iv  68cp  StaSfoo  dtptO.  39 
•H  dnoatoX*)   xuiv  ouvSpojAuiv    xuiv   ijiap^ttuTdiv 
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OTJjitov  iXXTjvtxuiv,  yaXXtxuiv,  aioxpia- 
xuiv  xai  dyyXtxuiv. 
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Ttp.T)  Ixdotou  <p6XXou  Xentd    1 0 


H  EN  BOSTftNHt  SXOAH  TiiN   TrSAflN. 


Euyapisxcu;  dvsYV(0|i,sv  xqv  53  itrjliav  IxOsSiv  xou  8t. 
suOuvxou  xrj;  iv  Boircuvyj;  xuiv  'Hvcojxsvcov  rioXtxsiuiv  op* 
Xtj;  xuiv  xu'.pXu>v,  xou  64uoysvou;  xai  cpt'Xou  fjjiuiv  x.  Mi* 
yar)X  'AvaYvunxoixouXou,  03ns  rcpo  ixuiv  8ts8-:;axo  ev  tTQ 
rcsprfavsi  xai  sixou8aia  xauxrj  Oscfst  xov  lopuxrjv  x?j;  ayoXr^ 
cpiXdvOpouixov  xai  cpiXeXXrjva  Soxxopa  Xdou. 

4H  S^oXv]  auxrj  cwvtYjpsitat  6txo  xrj;  xoSspvrjtfsto?,  xoyx*- 
vsi  S's  xai  iKi)(op7)Y>]<3£«)V  rcap7  cptXavOpujixcov  (S'.toxuiv,  oxjx 


7rXeTaxot  8e  xuiv  nxuyiou* 
Xajv  xou  xaxadxrjfjtaxoc 
xouxou  (xsxs'pyovxat  fiexd 
7T0XX?;;  iixixuyia;  to  h 
Tra'YYeXfia  xou  SiSaoxd- 
Xou  x9j;  fiouaixTJ;  iv  Bo. 
axcuVYj  xai  dXXayou.  IloX- 
Xa'xi;  7xapeope07j;u£v  eh 
xd;  fiouaixac  aovauXia; 
xuiv  do[x}ia'xu)V  xouxtov 
7:at8u)v,  xai    6[ioXoyou(jlsv 


fvat  IvtSv    2pm  xax^T^E^fSpo^xcovriv  SXw;  x«TS  J  ^  q,  ^   ^^^^    ^  S£$l6Ty]Ta,  ^  ^  8i«- 


H'toisvau  floXiceiai;.    T6  TrpoacoTitxov  x^c  2j(oX?];  nep;- 
Xajxoa'vsi   166  d'roaa,  5v  132  aa9/]ta'  (6G   TraiSs;  xai  66 
xopa'cJia)  ol  85   Xo-.ixot  Sioa'a^aXoi,   utc  aXXr,Xoi    xai  xsyvixai 
d[X'for£pov  xaiv  "(~\ibv.    [\%vze;  sivat    o?xotpo(pot,  dv8tatx(i)- 
fi'vot  ot  jib    d'opivs;    sv   t(ji    [xs-ca'pio    x^;    Sy^oX^c,  at   8k 
8/]X=t;  Sv  xo(t*}»ou  oix/jixaotv  h  xoj  Ti3pt66Xu)  xou  xaxaari^- 
fiatoj.    To  KpoYpa[i.;xa  r<Lv  [xa6r]adrujv  dpystai  olko  xou  V7]- 
7rtaY«>Y-^'->    xa^    7XEptXa;x6x'vst  xa  xup'.ajtspa    {ia6r([ia:a  xou 
rojivafltou.   Aioa5xovrai  xai  ota''fopot  xi^vat,  ■?)  iTctrcXoixo  fa 
r)  acp'jj;j.axo7totta   xat   Y]  3ipu)0poiroifa,   set    xai  6  xovio*[i6; 
xaiv    xXiiooxr)[ji6a'Xujv,    stj   x6v  ottoiov  Ssixvuouat  xooaux/jv 
ImtJjo'sionjTa  ot  xu'pXol  oucot  vsaviai,  (Sits    lul  8xxd>  Y)8rj 
Ic/j  dvExsOy]  b(j  autou;  to  Ip^OV  irfi  yop5tas(uC   oXoav    xuiv 
sv  wis    Srjpioruoi;    3/oXstoi;  x^;  Bojxujv/]?  xXeiSoxu^d. 

Xwv,  ixatov"  xpia'xovxa 
8uo  xov  dpi&piov.  'H  (puj- 
v 

e.U  7xdv:ac  rou?  [iaOrjxd; 
dvejatpexu);  xuiv  [xeaouv  7] 
xr(;  Osasujj  autmv,  (8tai- 
xe'pac    0[jlu);  xaXXispY^ta; 


£eip''Covxai  xd    Sta'cpopa  6'pYava,    dXXa  xai    auvsxtvy^erjjisv 
pXsnovxsj  7xui;    V)     ©st'a    Ilpovoiot    aTtocppd^aaa  |iiav    ai(J- 
Orjatv  avoirs',  sopuxspov  xyjv    81080V    £xlpa?,    dvaTrXyjpouaa 
xo  xsvov  xr^i    xocpXotrjxo?  8id  xr^c  [xst'Covoc  Txpo?  xrjv    [jlou- 
(Jixrjv    suo(ta6ir]3t'ac.  0!  xu'pXol  ouxoi,  h'o et'Xojxsv  va  x6ei.'ixu>- 
(xsv,  eTvai  xd  £uxu/£3taxa  TrXdiipiaxa  xou  xoff|xou,  xai  8t'  ah- 
xrfi  xr{<;  Siapxou;  cpaiSpoxrjto;  xai  eu6uu.t'a;  xu>v  ai's^uvouaiv 
fjfia?,  ofxtves  eyovts;  3(pac  ndsac  fjpiuiv  xa;  aiaO^astj  eyo  . 
jxsv  7rspi33oxspa;  (5pa;  xax7]cpsta?  r]  iXapotrjxo;.    Kal    8r 
xaiw;  yatpou^t  xd  Suatu-/^,  Stoxi  et'asX06vta   efc  xrjv  £y_o. 
XrjV  d'rcopa,  sp>][i.a,  doo^Orjra,  8t3d<Jxovtai    nui;  vd  xtvuiv- 
xai  sXsu8sp<o;  xai  dyofiw;,  izu>z   vd  dvxiXaa6dvujvxoci  xuiv 
ixsptS  auxuiv    dvxixstptsvtov,    t\  cpavxaat'a  xai  6    vou;  auxuiv 
TxXrjpouvxai  8id  xepixvuiv  dxouapia'xcuv    xai  uV-psX('|xaov  yv">- 
aumv,  Ttpotxi'Covxai  ar<pv7]S*[io  v^aj'aJo&yjist;  xai  xoxs  Tcpai- 

xov  dpvtCouJi  vd  C«i3iv,  oxav  8s  §$sX6uj(jiv  ei;  xov   xoctaov 
vutxr,  uouaixri  6i6aaxsxai    .  ,    ,/,   „  ,  ,.  ,  ,      ,    ,   n. 

?'  wju,w/.    Tr'\.   „„n^TA-  ^a  ^£^9u,;Jt  XP7!31!101  H^T  TT1C    xoivtovja;  xai  ou^l  papo; 

ef;  iauxouc  xs  xai  xou;  cpi'Xou;  auxuiv. 

Msj(pt    xouSs  fj  xou  vrjTXiaYu)Y£tou  aY«)Yr]    Sts^r^sxo  xa- 

xayprjaxixoi;,  jitj  uTtdpyovxo;  ^7xi86jJtaxo;  iStaixspou  ixpo;  auv 

xnprjdiv  auxou.  Nuv  oacu;  8  x.  'AvaYVu)3xo7xouXo;  £7xtQoa=T 

xuY/avouaiv  ol  osixvuovxe;  ,r  '                              r  XT                    ',     .    .     _         ,      ■, 

„     "           , ,          ,  .       ,  vd  iSpuari  «Kr,7xovxcJuv  Nrj7xiu)V»  xaxa  to  tPpeosXiavov  Cjcj- 

sxxaxxov  xXtatv  xat  ixavo  ,        J      w,    ,      ,'           ,          ,             t    . «     «       . 

,      ,      .    „     ,    .  •  xriua,  Txpo;  xouxo  8s  SovaCexott  axoupaaxcu;,    oatXtov  byjjio 

xrixa  St;  xo    xXeiooxutioa-  /        ,           ,                                  .                      *,      , 

.         -v.,           „  O'a  xai  Txavxl  xpoixu)  xat   Ttavxou  ouviaxcov  xrjv   efpapjioYrjv 

Xov    yj    aXXo  xt    6'pyavov,      •  j*    >  1  t  «■  1  >    »     *   '       »  \- 

'  ri         '  xou  a^ioXoYOU  xouxou  auat^ptaxo;  stc    wpsXsia  xcov  xu'pXcuv. 


Zoixaipopzv  dnb  xapSia;  xov  xiptov   'AvapuiaioKOuXov 

iiA  XTf  Xajxirp^  pixP1  to5  v5v  **lt0Xfy  ™tou,  xai  ^'  T(r' 
<pop(o  ti|i9j«  xctt  5iwX^«|»eeo«,  Sicep  rj  xu6spvyjai?  fis-pcX?]? 
xal  itXooaioc  floXitetos  aTtsvit|xsv  a6t(p"xe  xai  tq  'KXXdS 
8ia  piano  auxou,  avaOs'dasa  ei;  aot&v  tyjv  SisuOovatv  toj 
anouSatoiaiou  xourou  t6p6|i«xo;.  Lo/ojisOa  opito;  v<i  [it]  a" 
ire/fl  tcoXo  7j  fj|i£pa,  xaO'  r,v  6  x-  'AvoqvumoTtouXos  6sXct 
Suvr^r),  dvaOsaa;  efc  /etpa;  dXXtov  xo  eppv  Sxstvo,  vd  I- 
•navs/vG'-Q  efc  xt,v  Ttatpioa  xal  dvaXdoiQ  xrjv  itov  dojiudxcuv 
'EXXrjvoKoiScuv  oioxTjpt'av  xal  jiop^cuatv,  8t'  ou;  [x^P'  toS8s 
ou5s|it«  TtpojiTjOeta  Ivevsxo. 
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EVENIM  TRANSCRIPT 

MONDAY.    JUNE    29.    1885. 


Kindergarten   Fund   for   the   Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received: 

Mis.  Sarah  S.Russell #1,022-2S 

Miss  E.  F.  Mason 599'95 

Minnie  T.  Turner  (deceased) 250,00 

Proceeds  of  children's  fair,  Brookline,  by 
Gertrude  and  Santa  Flint,  Mary  Crane 
and  friends 

Sale  of  "Stardrif  t's  Birthday  Book" 

Proceeds  of  concert  by  the  blind  girls  in 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Farnam,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society, 
New  Bedford 

Miss  Lucy  H.  Synionds's  Normal  Class  con- 
cert  

Proceeds  of  concert  in  East  Somerville 

T.E.N 

F.  Yi .  Hunnewell 

MissC.  W.  Lamson,  Dedham 

Collected  by  a  lady  in  Koxburv 

\V .  Mou t ijomervn , .■ 

William  A.  Rust 

Charles  R.  Noyes,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Chey- 
enne, Wy * 

Ladies'  "Frolic  Club."  Concord,  Mass 

Children  of  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Ded- 
ham  

St.  Peter's  Sunday  School,  Beverly,  Mass.. 

A.  and  E 

M.,  Worcester,  Mass 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hatl..*. 

Additional  from  Mrs.  Wolcott'a  fair 

L.  T.  B.andA.  F.  R 

Infant  class,  Congregational  Church,  West 
Gardner,  Mass 

Miss  A.  M.  Cudworth,  East  Boston 

A  lady  in  Cambridge 

Anonymous 

Mis.  Julius  Elchberg 

Miss  Ellen  Guild  

Miss  Mabel  Norman 

Ml>8  Susie  Dalton 

Miss  Bessie  Seabury 

Miss  Margie  Carr 

Miss  Isabel  Perkins 

Miss  Bertha  Bement 

Miss  Ida  Wilbor 

Hiss  Ethel  Stockton 

Kindergarten  at  Concord,  N.  H 

J.  W.  French 

A  friend 

Harvard  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Charles- 
town,  Easter  offering 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch 

Mary  E.  Pierson,  Windsor 

JSissL.  E.  Hall 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Young 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Young  (income) 

F.  H.Peabodv 

Young  People's  Mission  Circle,  2d  Church, 
Dorchester 

bunday  School  of  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis's 
church 

Through  "Aunt  Patience"  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Union" *. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.Jackson 

Miss  A.  P.  Cary 

Miss  Brackett's  wlasa  of  the  First  Church.. 

Miss  Sallie  Swan.TJnarlestown 

Mrs.  E.  P.Parker 

Miss  A.  P.  Cary  (annual) 

Andrew.H.  Newell 

Charles  H.  Bond 

W.  R.  Greine 

Through  Mrs.  Howland,  Providence 

Frank  Fuchs'S  "top" 

An  eligible  estate  has  already  been  secured,  and 
the  infant  scnool  will  be  organized  in  the  autumn. 
Hut  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  absolutely 
necessary  expense  for  repairs  will  not  leave  a 
penny  in  its  treasury,  and  the  little  establishment 
will  depend  wholly  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
friendg  of  the  blind  for  its  support;  hence  annual 
subscriptions  for  running  expenses  and  contribu  - 
tions  to  the  endowment  fund  are  earnestly  solicit- 
ed, and  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Edward  Jackson,  treasurer, 

178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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NOTIZIE  VARIE. 


Gli  allievi  dell'  lstituto  Perkins  di  Boston  (America)  dettero  il  2  giugno,  nel- 
l'ampia  sala  di  Tremont  Temple,  iimanzi  a  un  immenso  uditorio,  il  consueto 
Joro  esperimento  annuale.  La  testa  si  apri  con  una  fuga  in  la  minore  di  Bach 
eseguita  maestrevolmente  sull'organo  da  Miss  Freda  Black.  II  Guvernatore,  M.  llo- 
binson,  pronunzio  quindi  uno  splendido  discorso,  mettendo  in  rilievo  la  cura  e 
i'interesse  posti  dallo  stato  nel  prodigare  liberamente  1'istruzione  a  tutti,  e  nel 
sostenere  ed  aiutare  qualsiasi  elucativa  istituzione.  «  Non  si  creda  »  —  egli  disse 
concludendo — «  che  il  danaro  speso  dd!o  Stato  a  pro  dell'Istituto  Perkins  sia 
speso  male  o  che  i  tanciulli  quivi  educati  stiano  a  pubblico  carico:  Jo  Stato  deve 
provvedere  all'istruzione  di  tutti;  chiede  cbe  tutti  frequeiitino  le  sue  scuole;  e 
a  coloro  cbe,  sventuratamente,  non  possono  studiarvi  co'  metodi  comuni,  esso 
dice:  non  vogliamo  lasciarvi  crescere  nell'ignoranza  e  nell'abbondono,  ma,  per 
amor  vostro,  allarghiamo  le  nostre  istituzioni,  affinche  voi  pure  veniate  ad  im- 
pararvi  quel  che  ognuno  deve  sapere.  >  —  Dopo  queste  parole,  calorosamente 
applaudite,  Miss  Mary  Stanford,  una  delle  quattro  licenziate,  lesse  un  suo  sag- 

gio  intitolato :  «  Studio  sulla  Voce,  »  illustrando  con  voce  bella,  chiara  e  in- 
tonata  i  principii  a  quali  s'  informava  il  suo  laovoro.  Un  allievo  tesse  la  storia 
deli'elettricita,  dando  alcuni  esperimenti  fisici,  la  prima  parte  si  chiuse  colla  let  - 
tura  f.itta  da  cinque  bambine  su  libri  a  rilievo  e  con  un  duetto  di  Rossini  cantato  da 
due  allieve.  La  parte  seconda  si  apri  con  esercizi  ginnastici  e  militari  esegaiti  con 
grazia,  vivacita  e  precisione  da  tre  gruppi  di  dodici  allievi  ciascuno.  Poi,  men- 
tre  sei  bambini  e  altrettante  bambine  stavano  modellando  colla  creta,  un  allievo 
esegui  un  a  solo  sul  corno  e  quattro  ragazzi  dettero  alcuni  saggi  geografici,  serven- 
dosi  di  globi  a  sezioni  mobili.  II  Rev.  Horton  pronunzio  un  commovente  discorso 
sull'istituzione  del  cc  Giardino  d'infanzia  »  ed  il  sig.  Anagnos,  propugnatore  ar- 
dente  di  quel  sistema,  ne  parld  anch'esso  col  fervore  consueto,  mostrando  al 
pubblico  i  canestri  che  l'lstituto  Perkins  invia  all'Esposizione  di  Amsterdam  in 
occasione  dell'imminente  Congresso.  Ad  avvalorare  il  gia  def to,  i  bambini  e  le  bam- 
bine che  stavano  modellando  colla  creta,  e  che  avevano  allora  tinito  il  proprio 
lavoro,  lo  mostrarono  al  pubblico  dandone  via  via  la  spiegazione :  e  i  lavori  erano 
figure  geometriche,  rilievi  topografici,  foglie,  piante,  animali  e  varie  parti  del 
corpo  umano.  Una  allieva  pronunzid  il  saluto  e  l'addio  a  cui  seguirono  due  cori  e  la 
consegna  dei  diplomi  alle  quattro  licenziate.  Gome  sempre,  Laura  Bridgman  — 
la  sordo-muta  cieca,  sedeva  tra'membri  dell'Istituto;  come  sempre,  la  festa  riesci 
acclamata  e  solenne. 
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THE     CHRISTIAN    TXNTON. 


July  2,  1885. 


AUNT  PATIENCE'S  WRITING-DESK. 

My  Dear  Nephews  and  Nieces : 

Long  ago  I  used  to  look  with  great  wonder  at  Laura 
Brldgman,  and  once,  when  a  young  girl,  I  was  allowed 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  I  felt  that  I  had  been  greatly 
honored.  Now  I  have  a  letter  from  her,  a  treasure  I 
never  could  have  expected,  and  you  may  see  ju9t  how- 
she  writes.  It  makes  me  feel  very  much  ashamed  that 
I  have  made  no  better  use  of  my  eyes,  when  I  look  at 
her  writing,  and  I  am  more  ashamed  that  I  have  ever 
grumbled  at  any  disappointment  or  deprivation.  Dr. 
Anagnos  says  that  at  the  picnic  which  Miss  Brldgman 
speaks  of  there  were  read  some  descriptions  of  her  early 
experiences  and  her  playthings,  which  were  written  by 
herself,  and  are  to  be  put  in  a  book  sometime. 

tKa.T    A.u.n.1     PoJitrict 
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Will  you  not  send  your  thanks  to  Miss  Brldgman 
for  writing  about  the  picnic,  and  pray  that  Ood  may  be 
her  joy  more  and  more  In  this  life,  and  that  we  may  know 
her  when  we  come  to  that  dear  home  where  there  is  no 
blindness  and  no  deafness,  and  all  shall  be  able  to  speak 
His  praise  ? 

Affectionately,  Aunt  Patience. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  4,  1885. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

What  stronger  appeal  can  be  made  to  our 
humanity  than  a  child's  cry  for  help !  And 
when  the  child  is  sightless,  amid  the  glories  of 
the  world  it  has  been  born  into,  how  infinitely 
more  touching  becomes  its  demand  upon  our 
sympathy !  The  effort  now  being  made  to  found 
a  kindergarten  for  blind  children  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  public  ap- 
proval. There  are  certainly  no  children  who 
need  more  the  blessings  of  that  gospel  which 
the  great  Froebel  came  to  preach.  Even  were 
the  kindergarten  nothing  more  than  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  amuse  these  afflicted  little  ones, 
to  make  them  happy  for  a  few  hours  each  day, 
it  would  still  be  worth  establishing.  But  it 
aims  to  do  far  more  than  this ;  it  aims  not  only 
to  make  the  children  healthier  and  happier,  but 
to  educate  the  senses,  to  develop  symmetrically 
the  unfolding  nature,  to  give  to  character,  yet 
in  the  pliant  state,  a  bend  in  the  right  direction. 
Certaiuly  the  aim  is  high,  and  the  projectors  of 
the  enterprise  ought  to  have  no  cause  for  dis- 
couragement from  lack  of  funds.  Every  one 
who  has  money  to  spare  ought  to  be  willing  to 
give  of  his  abundance  that  the  good  work  may 
go  on.  These  little  ones  cry  to  us  out  of  a 
bitter  deep.  We  have  no  right  to  refuse  to 
listen  to  their  pitiful  appeal. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


MONDAY.    JULY    6.    1885. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Kelley,  architect,  has  contril- 
uted  to  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  chil- 
dren a  set  of  most  excellent  plans  for  a  suitable 
building,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds 
recently  purchased  in  Roxbury.  The  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  accepted 
the  plans  at  their  last  quarterly  meeting  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  authorized  the  committee  in 
Charge  of  the  project  to  carry  them  out.  Mr. 
Kelley  is  now  finishing  some  of  the  details,  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  begin  work  at 
once.  The  proposed  building,  although  one  of  a 
group  of  similar  structures  which  are  to  be  gr?  1- 
ually  erected  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  family- 
system  in  its  best  and  most  satisfactory  develop- 
ment, is  very  commodious,  and  is  calculated  to 
meet  the  immediate  and  most  pressing  wants  of 
the  infant  schcol.  The  kindergarten  committee 
consists  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  chairmar . 
Mr.  Francis  Books,  Mr.  James  Sturgis  and  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 
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MONDAY  MORNING.  JT7LY  6,  1SS5. 


At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
ihe  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  simple  and  suit- 
able builainir  for  the  new  kindergarten  school 
in  Roxbury,  generously  contributed  free  of 
charge  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Kelley  cf 
this  wity,  were  unanimously  accepted,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  project  was  author- 
ized to  carry  them  out.  Work  will  begin  at  once, 
and  a  corumouious  structure,  calculated  to  meet 
the  present  wants  ot  tne  infant  institution,  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  as  soon  as  practicable. 


Boston  <£t>ening  ©raocller. 

THURSDAY.     JULY    9.    1885. 


NEW    KINDERGARTEN    BUILDING 

Mr.  M.  Aoagno?.  superintendent  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  is  about  to  see  hit  cherished  plan  of  a 
kindergarten  for  sightless  children  established.  The 
ne*  building  will  occupy  a  site  on  Day  street  in  the 
Roxbury  district,  about  40  feet  from  the  street, 
leaving  sufficient  apace  for  a  nice  lawn.  Tbe  struc- 
ture will  be  built  ot  brick,  three  stories  in  height, 
and  will  have  a  gooi'  basement.  The  outside  dimen- 
sions will  be  86  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide.  The 
entrance  will  be  modestly  decorated  with  a  neat 
portico,  and  there  will  be  bay  windows  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance,  extending  two  stories.  The 
roof  will  be  known  as  the  hip  roof.  The  interior  of 
the  building  will  have  corridors  nine  feet  wide,  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  each  story,  being  supplied 
at  either  end  by  a  straight  staircase.  The  loner 
stories  will  be  used  for  parlor?,  schoolrooms,  kitchen 
and  toilet  rooms. 

The  two  upper  stoiies  will  be  used  for  chambers, 
with  a  bathroom  on  each  story.  Tbe  house  will  be 
nicely  arranged  with  spacious  closets  connected  with 
all  the  sleepipg  apartments.  The  building  will 
accommodate  about  45  people,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  probably  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
Kelley  is  the  architect.  The  kindergirten  is  one  of 
a  number  that  will  finally  constitute  the  school,  the 
means  being  at  the  present  time  limited,  as  mnch 
outlay  will  be  needed  before  tbe  edifice  i9  completed. 
Ihe  children  will  then  need  to  be  supported,  but 
bonevolent  Boston  will  undoubtedly  carry  to  com- 
pletion this  grand  structure.  The  worlt  commends 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  everybody,  irrespective 
of  class. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,   JULY  11,  1885. 


—Plans  have  been  made  for  the  new 
kindergarten  school  building  in  Kox- 
bury and  its  erectiou  will  commence  at 
once.  The  structure  will  be  built  of 
brick,  three  stories  in  height,  and  will 
have  a  good  basement.  The  outside 
dimensions  will  be  86  leet  long  and  44 
feet  wide.  The  entrance  will  bo  mod- 
estly decorated  with  a  neat  portico,  and 
there  will  be  bay  windows  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance,  extending  two 
stories.  The  roof  will  be  known  as  the 
hip  roop.  The  interior  of  the  building 
will  have  conidois  nine  feet  wide,  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  each  story, 
being  supplied  at  either  end  by  a  straight 
staircase.  The  lower  stories  will  be 
used  for  parlors,  schoolrooms,  kitchen 
and  toilet  rooms.  The  two  upper 
stories  will  be  used  for  chambers,  with 
a  bath  room  on  each  story.  1  he  house 
will  be  nicely  arranged  with  spacious 
closets  connected  with  all  the  sleeping 
apartments.  The  building  will  accom- 
modate about  45  people,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  probably  in  the 
autumn. 

—What  stronger  appeal  can  be  made 
to  our  humanity  than  a  child's  cry  for 
help!  And  when  the  child  is  sightless, 
amid  the  glories  of  (he  world  it  has 
been  born  into,  how  infinitely  more 
touching  becomes  its  demand  upon  our 
sympathy!  The  effort  now  being  made 
to  found  a  kindergarten  for  blind  chil- 
dren is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mend itself  to  public  approval.  There 
are  certainly  no  children  who  need 
more  the  blessings  of  that  gospel  which 
the  great  Froebel  came  to  preach. 
Even  were  the  kindergarten  nothing 
more  than  an  organized  effort  to  amuse 
these  afflicted  little  ones,  to  make  them 
happy  for  a  few  hours  each  day,  it 
would  still  be  worth  establishing.  But 
it  aims  to  do  far  more  than  this;  it  aims 
not  only  to  make  the  children  healthier 
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ami  happier,  but  to  educate  the  senses, 
to  develop  symmetrically  Hie  unfolding 
nature,  to  give  to  character,  yet  in  the 
pliant  stale,  a  beiul  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Certaiuly  (he  aim  is  high,  ami 
the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  ought 
to  have  no  eause  for  discouragement 
from  lack  of  funds.  Every  one  vvho 
has  money  to  spare  ought  to  be  willing 
to  give  of  his  abundance  that  the  good 
work  rnav  go  on.  Those  little  ones  cry- 
to  us  out  of  a  bitter  deep.  We  have 
no  right  to  refuse  to  listen  to  their  piti- 
f ul  appeal.— [Commonwealth. 


C^c  christian  Iffegtetet, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


July  9  1885] 


KINDEEGAKTEN  EUND  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  have  been  received : — 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell g  1,000 .00 

Miss  E.F.Mason 600.00 

Minnie  M.  Turner  (deceased) 260  00 

Proceeds  of  children's  fair  In  lirookllne,  by 
Gertrude  and  Sarita  Flint,  Mary  Crane, 

and  friends  217.25 

Sale  of  ••Stardrlffs  Birthday  Book" 136.83 

Proceeds  of  concert  by  the  blind  girls  In  New- 
Haven,  Conn 113.00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Farnam,  New  Haven,  Conn 100  00 

First  Unitarian  Cong'l  Society,  New  Bedford  100.00 

Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds'  Normal  Class  concert  82.76 

Proceeds  of  concert  In  East  Someivllle C8.21 

T.E.N 60.00 

F.  W.  Hunnewell 50.00 

Miss  J.  W.  Lamson,  Dednam 60  00 

Collected  by  a  lady  in  Roibury 41.27 

W.  Montgomery 25.00 

Wm.  A.  Rust 20.00 

Cbas.  R.  Noyes,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Chey- 
enne, Wy 20.00 

Ladles' "Frolic  Club,"  Concord,  Mass 20.00 

Children  of  Unitarian  Sunday-school,  Dedham  18.00 

St.  Peter's  Sunday-school,  Beverly,  Mass 16.00 

A.  andE 10  00 

M.,  Worcester,  Mass 10  00 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hall 10.00 

Additional  from  Mrs.  Wolcott's  fair 10.00 

C.  T.  R.  and  A.  F.  R 6.00 

Miss  A.  M.  Cudworth,  East  Boston 6.00 

A  lady  in  Cambridge 6.00 

Anonymous 5.00 

Mrs.  Julius  Elchberg 5.00 

Infant   class.  Congregational  church,  West 

Gardner,  Mass 6.00 

Miss  Ellen  Guild 3.56 

Miss  Mabel  Norman 3.56 

Mies  Susie  Dalton 3.56 

Miss  Bessie  Seabury 3.66 

Mies  Margie  Carr 3.56 

Miss  Isabel  Perkins 3.66 

Miss  Bertha  Bement 3.56 

Miss  Ida  Wilbor 3.66 

Miss  Ethel  Stockton 3.56 

Kindergarten  at  Concord,  N.H 3.00 

J.  Wales  French 1.00 

A  friend 1.00 

Harvard  Unitarian  Sunday-school  at  Charles- 
town.  Easter  offering 439.03 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch 300.00 

Mary  E.  Plerson 100.00 

Miss  L.E.Hall 6000 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Young 50  00 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Young,  Income 50.00 

F.  H.  Peabody 25  00 

Young     People's     Mission     Circle,    Second 

Church,  Dorchester 26.00 

Sunday-school  of  Rev.  Ruf us  Ellis's  church. .  22.03 
Through  "Aunt  Patience"  of  the  "Christian 

Union" 20.20 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson 20.00 

Miss  A.  P.  Cary 15.00 

Miss  Brackett's  class  of  the  First  Church  ....  13  60 

Miss  Sallie  Swan,  Charlestown 10  00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Parker 10.00 

Miss  A.  P.  Cary,  annual  subscription 10.00 

Andrew  H.  Newell 10  00 

Charles  H.  Bond 5  00 

W.  R.  Greene 5.00 

Through  Mrs.  Howland 1.00 

Frank  Fuchs's  "top" >/-»___  .26 


An  eligible  estate  has  already  been  seenn 
and  the  infant  school  will  be  organized  in  the 
autumn.  But  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the 
absolutely  necessary  expense  for  repairs  will  not 
leave  a  penny  in  its  treasury,  and  the  little 
establishment  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  friends  of  the  blind  for  its  support. 
Hence,  annual  subscriptions  for  running  expenses 
and  contributions  to  the  endowment  fund  are 
earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  YORK  I IERALD 


WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 


NEW  YORK,  FRIDAY,  JULY  17,  1885. 


A     LlBHAliY    FOU    THE     BLIND. 


The  Now  York  Circulating  Library  for  tha  Blind 
filed  its  certlueute  of  incorporation  yesterday  in 
the  Couuiy  Cleric's  offico.  Its  corporators  and 
trustees  are: — Flora  E.  Kogers,  Elizabetii  S.  GiiiKor, 
CatUorlne  A.  O'Ncll,  Maggie  A.  (Juee  and  Husau  V. 
Purely.  The  objocts  of  iho  society  are  the  pro- 
curement of  booUs  and  written  or  printed  news- 
papers or  periodicals  adapted  to  or  suitable  lor  per- 
sous  who  are  blind  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  circulating  library  containing 
books  written  or  printed  lor  the  blind. 


taking.  Books  adapted  to  tha  use  of  th« 
blind  are  vary  few  indeed,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  available  to  those  outside  the  schools 
or  asylums.  The  cost  of  printing  them  is 
great,  so  that  the  formation  of  a  library  will 
involve  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will 
interfere  with  the  beginning  of  this  admira- 
ble work. 


n 


EVENIM  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY,    AUGUST    29,    1888. 
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NEW-YOKK,   FRIDAY,    JULY   17,   1886. 


The  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the 

New- York  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind 
was  filed  in  the  County  Clerk's  office  yesterday. 
The  purpose  of  the  society  Is  to  collect  books 
and  written  or  printed  matter  "  adapted  to  and 
suitable  for  persons  who  are  blind."  The  cor- 
porators and  Trustees  of  the  library  are  Flora 
E.  Rojrers.  Elizabeth  8.  Gin<rer,  Catharine  A. 
O'Neil,  Maggie  A.  Quee,  and  Susie  V.  Purdy. 
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SATUBDAY,  JULY  18,  1885. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISED 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JULY  21,  1885. 


Few  philanthropic  works  are  moro  de- 
serving than  the  plan  now  in  progress  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  circulating  library 
for  the  blind  in  New  York.  The  project 
originated  with  five  young  women,  recent 
graduates  of  the  New  York  Blind  Asylum. 
The  sympathy  of  the  public  and  private 
liberal  ty  will  surely  respond  to  the  earnest 
enthusiasm  of  those  whose  experience  so 
fully  justifies  the  worthiness  of  their  under- 


Today  completes  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  earthly  pil- 
grimage. The  occasion  will  be  celebrated  by 
the  poet-physician  and  his  family  as  such 
occasions  are  often  celebrated— a  dinner, 
congratulations,  flowers  and  gifts  being  its 
leading  features.  One  beautiful  gift  has 
been  described  by  a  morning  contemporary. 
It  is  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  some  of  his 
poems  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.  The  doctor  declares  that  its  re- 
ception was  the  most  delightful  experience 
in  his  literary  history. 


Mr.  Edward  B.  Perry,  the  blind  pianist  of 
this  city,  who  has  recently  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  the  musical  circles  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  Boston,  and  became,  through  acci- 
dent, totally  blind  at  two  years  of  age.  Be- 
ginning the  study  of  the  piano-forte  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
best  Boston  teachers  until  nineteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Afterwards  he  continued 
his  musical  studies  with  Prof.  Piuckner  in 
Stuttgart  and  with  Listz  at  Weimer,  and  before 
returning  home  was  invited  to  give  a  private 
soiree  at  the  imperial  palace  in  Berlin,  an 
honor  which  no  other  American  pianist  ever 
enjoyed.  The  welcome  he  received  upon  his 
return  home  is  well  remembered  by  Bostonians. 
Mr.  Perry  is  versed  in  three  languages  and  is 
also  an  ardent  defender  of  true  Art  both  with 
speech  and  pen.  He  does  not  play  by  ear  as  is 
generally  supposed  by  an  unthinking  public, 
)  but  from  the  very  first  technical  exercises  all 
music  has  been  read  aloud  to  him,  note  for 
note.  Mr.  Perry  has  just  returned  from  Ger- 
many and  his  many  friends  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  he  intends  going  into  the  concert 
field  in  this  country. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
about  to  establish  a  school  and  kindergarten  for 
sightless  children  on  Day  Street  in  the  Iiox- 
bury  district. 


§0$t0ti  gtailjj  (Slrfr*. 
DOUBLE  SHEET 

SATURDAY,  AUG.   29,   1885. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tabic 
at  Home  at  Seventv-Six, 


In  His  Cosy  Cottage  at  Beverly  by 
the  Sea. 


''I  have  just  received  a  beautiful  letter  from 
Whittier.  It  is  a  personal  oue,  and  i  would 
rather  not  have  it  published.  I  do  not  l.e- 
lieve  in  publishing  personal  letters,  it  isnot 
etiquette.  But  1  will  show  you  something 
else  that  I  prize  very  highly  if  you  will  wait 
a  moment. 

I  he  doctor  here  left  the  room,  returning 
a  moment  later  carrying  a  black  volume  of 
huge  dimensions. 

"1  have  not  examined  it  yet,"  said  the 
doctor;  "but  you  will  soe  what  it  is  your- 
self." 

An  inspection  of  the  volume  showed 
to  contain  a  brief  biographical 

Sk.etf  h  of  Mir.  ilolia?*, 

and   many   of   his   best  known  poems, 
raised  letters. 

"That,"  said  Dr.  Holmes,  with  a  gratified 
smile,  "is  the  most  delightful  experience  in 
my  literary  history.  It  is,  you  see,  gotten 
up  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  dedicated  to  me.  Nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  to  an  author  than  that. 
It  is  almost  too  large  for  this 
small  house.  It  reminds  me  of  the  picture 
in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  that  was  too 
large  for  the  room  it  was  painted  for.  It 
was  ordered  to  include  several  members  of 
a  family,  and  one  of  tlio  giris  was  to  be  rep- 
ted  as  a  shepherdess,  with  certainly  one 
sheep  and  as  many  more  as  the  artist  would 
throw  in  for  nothing." 
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BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  AUG.  31,  1885. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  DH.  HOLMES. 

A  General  .Remembrance    of  the    Event  by 
His  frief.de— AVhitticr'i  tetter. 

Messrs.  Dow- &  Lai-oom.  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  sent  a  ereat  volume  printed  in 
raised  letters,  bearing  on  tne  title  paj;e  the  words, 
"Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  a  Dedication  Writ- 
ten by  the  Author  lixptessly  for  this  Edition." 
Tlie  volume  contains  the  larger  number  of  the 
doctwr'3  poems,  and  is  highly  prized  by  Uitn.    >Je- 
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SOUTH    BOSTON,     SEPT.  5,    1885. 


Deaf,  Dumb  and   Blind. 

The  picture  that  appears  with  this  sketch 
is  that  of  one  who  is,  all  things  considered, 
a  very  remarkable  woman.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  other  life  his'.ory  on  record  like  Laura 
Bridgman's.  She  was  born  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  in  1829.  She  was  a  beautiful  child, 
with  a  bright,  sweet  face,  and  every  sense 
as  keen  en  that  of  a  bird  or  squirrel.  At  two 
years  old,  life,  as  far  as  one  could  tell,  was 
opening  very  fair  and  happy  for  the  pretty 
little  creature. 

Then  came  a  severe  illness,  and  darkened 
the  prospect  forever.  The  child  lost  sight, 
hearing,  smell,  and  almost  the  sense  of  taste, 
at  one  sweep  of  fate.  She  grew  towards 
girlhood  with  an  attractive  face  and  figure 
a  noble,  intellectu  ,1  head.  It  was  evidently 
a  mind  of  no  common  order,  thus  shut  up 
and  sealed  from  development.  It  was  a 
beautiful  soul  walled  in  a  dungeon.  Charles 
Dickens  went  to  see  her  on  his  first  visit  to 
America.  He  writes  in  the  "Notes":  "There 
was  before  me,  built  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  mar- 
ble cell,  imperious  to  any  ray  of  light  or 
particle  of  bound,  with  her  poor  white  hand 
peepin?  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckon- 
ing to  some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  im- 
mortal so.;l  might  bo  awakened." 

Was  no  communication  possible  with  the 
outside  world  for  this  beautiful  soul? 


LAURA  ERIDGMAN. 

The  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  thought  there 
was.  Laura  was  taken  to  the  institution 
for  the  blind  at  Boston,  when  she  was 
8  years  old.  She  was  taught  the  alphabet 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  language  of  the 
fingers.  How  coi  !  !  it  be  done,  when  the 
child  was  hope  blinds-  It  was  aceorn- 

E  lishe.il  {(hrough  the  one  sensa  remaining  to 
er,  that  of  touch.  She  was  made  to  feel 
the  fingers  of  the  teacher  while  the  sign 
alphabet  was  male.  A  pencil  wa;  put  into 
her  hand,  for  instance.  She  was  uiar'e  to 
feel  ic  all  over,  an  1  become  acquainted  with 
its  so.  Then  its  name  was  spelled  out  by 
the  fingers,  she  following  the  motions  with 
her  own  ii  tg  rs.  This  is  the  process  by 
which  knoul  idge  of  the  whole  world  of  life 
and  light  was  let  into  the  foul  of  Laura 
Bridgman.  She  could  never,  however,  bo 
taught  to  talk  arti<  ulately  to  any  extent,  as 
so  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  now  do. 
This  was  becau  e  she  could  not  seo  the 
motion-.:  is.     She  has  learned,  how 

ever,  to  say  "monee,"  which  ii  a   very  im- 
portant word. 

Laura  ca  i  ,.,  i  write.    She 

do     fancy  wqrk      W  ■■  bo  talk 

to  her  he  tap3  her  on  the  wri  .  ecureher 
attention.  Th  a  she  i  lues  a  hand  upon 
each  wrist  of  th  •  talk  . ,  and  follows  the  cou- 
i  in  that  way.  She  is  a  happy, 
llght-hea      I  spending 

much  time  reading   b  Oar  time  is 

I  partly  with  her  family  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  partly  in  tho  Institution  far  the 
Blind  ban. 

On  the  death  of  her  be&efaotor,  Dr.  Howe, 
she  was  deeply  gnovol.     About   this  lime  a 


curious  pathetic  poem  was  written  by  her. 
It  must  be  remembeivd  that  she  can  have  no 
perception  of  rythm  in  verse.  Here  are 
some  lines  from  the  poem,  which  was  called 
"Holy  Home:" 

"Heaven  is  holy  home.  Holy  home  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting. 

****** 

"How  glorious  holy  home  is,  and  still 
more  than  a  beam  of  the  sun! 

"By  the  finger  of  God  my  eyes  and  my 
ears  shall  be  opened. 

"The  string  of  my  tongue  shall  be  loosed. 

"With  sweeter  joys  in  heaven  I  shall  hear 
and  speak  and  see." 


BOSTON  EVENING  RECORD. 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  5,  1885. 


Dr.  Holmes   to  Ike  Blind. 

LFrora  Kneass's  Philadelphia  Magazine  for  the  Blind.] 
The  following:  dedication,  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  present  to  our  readers  before  its  publi- 
cation in  any  other  iorrn,  has  been  expressly 
written  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Homes  for  a  good- 
sized  volume  of  selections  from  his  poetical 
works,  which  is  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press  ot  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston. 
We  are  informed  that  the  value  of  this  edition 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
poetical  pearls  included  in  it  have  been  selected 
by  the  author  himself:— 

Dear  friends,  left  darkling  in  the  long  eclipse 

That  veils  the  noonday— you  whose  finger-tips 

A  meaning  in  these  ridgy  leaves  can  and 

Where  ours  go  stumbling,  senseh'ss,  helpless,   blind,— 

'1  his  wreath  of  verse  hosv  dare  I  offer  you 

To  whom  ihe  garden's  choicest  gifts  are  due? 

The  hues  of  all  its  glowinii  beds  are  ours — 

Shall  you  not  claim  its  sweetest- smelling  flowers? 

Kay,  those  I  have  I  brine  you;  at  their  birth 
Life  8  Cheerful  sunshine  warmed  the  grateful  earth; 
If  my  rasb  boyhood  dropped  some  idle  seeds 
And  here  and  ihere  you  light  on  saucy  weeds 
Among  the  fairer  growths,  remember  still 
;.ong  comes  of  gt  ice  aud  not  of  human  will; 
we  Ket  a  jarring  note  when  most  we  try, 
I   Then  strike  tnc  chord  we  know  not  how  or  why. 
Our  stately  verse  with  too  aspiring  art 
Oft  overshoots  aud  tills  to  reach  the  heart, 
While  the  rude  rhyme  one  human  throb  endears 
Turns  grief  to  smiles  and  softens  mirth  to  tear3". 

Kindest  of  critics,  ye  whose  fingers  read, 
From  Nature's  lesson  learn  the  poet's  creed: 
The  queenly  tulip  flaunts  in  robes  of  flame. 
The  wayside  seedling  scarce  a  tint  may  claim, 
Yet  may  the  lowliest  leaflets  that  unfold 
A  dewdrop  fresh  from  heaven's  ow'n  chalice  hold. 

—  [Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Boston,  June  15,  1885. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  22,  1885. 


South  Boston. 

An  entertainment  and  concert  will  be  given  in 
:tne  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
on  Thursday,  Octooer  1,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  the 
pupils  connected  with  the  scheol. 


t$00tcnt  (StJening  STraucller. 

FRIDAY.    SEPTEMBER    25.    1885. 


NBW.roKK,    SATDRDAV,   JULY    18.   1885. 


A  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


SOUTH    BOSTOW. 

Pfrkins  Institution.— The  pupils  of  the  Per 
kins  I'  Htitution  hive  returned  to  the  school  in  tull 
force,  with  a  fresh  relay  of  10  new  scholars,  and 
moie  expected  .  The  first  public  exhibition  was  held 
yottrday,  with  a  large  attendance  of  visitors.  The 
exercises  consisted  of  the  regular  routine,  with  a 
musical  performance.  The  baud  will  make  its  first 
appearance  at  the  Music  Hall,  Portland,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  that  place,  Oct.  23. 


BOSTON  JSVEMNG  RECORD. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  25,  1885. 


Tue  first  uublic  exhibition  of  tho  school  ex- 
ercise;; ot  tli«  I'erkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  civen  in  the  hall  yesttruay,  a  largo  audience 
bein£  present. 


THE     GOOD     WORK     FIVE     YOUNG     LADIES 
HAVE  UNDERTAKEN. 

The  amount  of  reading  matter  printed 
lor  the  use  of  the  blind  Is  limited,  and  most  of 
that  in  existence  is  in  the  various  schools  and 
asylums..  In  very  few  institutions,  in  fact,  is  the 
number  of  books  sufficiently  large  to  be  called  a 
library,  aud  such  a  thin?  as  a  private  library  of 
that  sort  of  any  extent  probably  does  not  exist. 
Blind  people  are,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  deprived 
of  the  luxury  of  reading1,  and  many  who  take  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  at  a  school  end 
their  education  at  graduation,  save  whatever 
they  may  receive  through  tho  attention  of  others 
with  good  eyes. 

Five  young  ladies  of  this  city  and  its  vicinity, 
recent  graduates  of  the  New-York  Blind  Asy- 
lum, have  undertaken  an  enterprise  which,  if 
it  achieves  even  a  very  modest  degree  of  success, 
will  confer  a  benefit  of  almost  Incalculable  ex- 
tent on  peonle  who  suffer  a  like  misfortune  with 
themselves."  It  Is  no  less  than  the  establishing 
and  maintaining  of  a  circulating  library  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Flora  E.  Rogers,  daughter  of  Jason 
Rogers,  the  locomotive  builder,  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ginger,  of  Brooklyn,  are  credited  with 
originating  the  idea,  and  there  are  associated 
with  them  Miss  Maggie  A.  Quee,  daughter  of 
James  Quee,  a  drusrgist  at  No.  256  Fulton-street, 
Brooklyn;  Miss  Catherine  A.  O'Neil,  and 
Miss  Susie  V.  Purdy,  ot  this  city.  These  young 
ladles  have  taken  out  a  charter  under  tho  title 
of  the  New- York  Circulating  Library  for  tho 
Blind,  and  are  named  as  the  first  Trustees  of  the 
corporation.  The  enterprise  involves  the  rais- 
ing of  a  cousiaerabie  sum  of  money,  lor  which 
they  will  depend  in  a  measure  on  their  personal 
friends,  and  in  a  greater  measure  on  public  sub- 
scriptions. Superintendent  Anagnos.  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind,  has  promised  to  give  the  new 
library  a  dozen  books  at  the  outset.  The  idea 
of  a  contribution  of  that  number  of  ordinary 
books  to  a  library  does  not  strike  one  as  being  a 
very  liberal  affair,  hut  Vi  books  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  constitute  a  big  donation,  as 
any  one  at  all  lamiliarwith  the  price  of  such 
works  will  readily  see. 

The  incorporators  of  the  new  library  aro  en- 
thusiastic over  their  project,  and  will  begin  the 
work  of  raising  funds  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  work  is  done.  It  is  probable  that 
they  will  lor  the  present  make  their  purchases 
of  Superintendent  Anagnos,  of  Boston,  as  the 
facilities  of  the  printing  establishment  In  his 
control  place  him  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
books  required  for  the  least  amount  of  money. 
As  soon  as  a  suitable  place  lor  maintaining  the 
library  is  secured  and  the  first  installment  of 
books  Is  received,  the  books  will  be  loaned  In  t"  - 
same  manner  as  are  those  of  any  well  organiz 
library. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1885. 


A  BLIND  MUSICAL  GENIUS. 

JOSEPH    LUC1EK    TELLS    HOW    HE     LEAUNED 
MUSIC   WITH  HIS  FINGERS. 

During  the  recent  engagement  of  the  Lu- 
cier  family  in  Providence,  a  reporter  of  the 
Telegram  of  that  city  had  au  interesting 
chat  with  Joseph  Lucier,  the  blind  cornet 
player.  "People  look  at  me  with  sympa- 
thy," said  he,  "and  pity  me,  and  think  I  am 
just  taken  along  by  my  brothers  and  taught 
to  toot  a  few  tunes  ou  the  cornet.  They 
needn't  pity  me  at  all,  for  I  am  as  happy  as 
anybody  and  rind  lots  of  comfort  in  my 
darkened  state,  as  they  call  it,  and  really 
enjoy  life  as  much  as  those  who  see.  As 
far  as  my  brothers  teaching  me  is  concerned 
it  is  right  the  reverse.  1  taught  the  whole 
family  all  they  know  about  music,  aud  got 
up  the  combination,  arranged  the  music, 
etc.,  anil  put  the  family  before  the  public." 
"Do  you  learn  your  music  by  ear?" 
"Oh,  bless  you,  no.  I  have  a  thorough 
musical  education  and  dou't  take  a  back 
seat  to  any  one  on  any  thing  connected  with 
music.  If  you  have  the  time,  and  it  will 
not  bore  you,   I'll  give  you   the  history  of 


_ 


niy   career   since  I  met  witli   tlie  accident 
which  deprived  me  of  my  sight." 

"Then  you  were  not  always  blind?" 

"No;  1  was  10  years  of  age  when  it  oc- 
curred. Ii  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1870.— 
The  old  story — boy,  powder  in  a  bottle, 
fusee,  pun",  bang  and  away  went  my  eye- 
sight." 

"How  were  you  taught  music  at  the 
school?" 

"Well,  where  they  would  use  blackboards 
for  pupils  witli  their  eyesight,  we  had  books 
with  embossed  start's,  clefs,  notes,  signs, 
dr..  and  felt  them  with  our  lingers,  and  the 
professor  explained  where  the  notes  came 
on  the  start',  and  how  they  looked,  etc. — 
Then  we  learned  the  rudiments,  rhythm  and 
the  mathematics  of  music,  and  in  this  way 
could  read  music  'at  sight,'  to  use  a  Hiber- 
nicism,  first  giving  key  and  time,  the  value 
of  each  note  on  the  start",  rests,  bars,  etc. ; 
in  fact,  I  took  a  full  course  of  thorough 
bass,  harmony,  composition  and  all  the  de- 
tails appertaining  to  music." 

"When  did  you  first  appear  in  public?" 

"At  the  age  of  18,  I  made  my  debut  at 
Beethoven  Hall,  with  Brown's  Brigade  band 
at  a  Sunday  night  concert,  and  the  Boston 
papers  spoke  of  my  playing  in  the  highest 
terms,  and!  was 'right  up  in  my  music 
then,  much  better  than  I  play  now ;  this 
travelling  around  breaks  a  fellow  up.  The 
leader  was  taken  sick  and  some  of  the  boys 
said  send  for  Joe  Lucier." 

"How  could  you  lead  a  band  when  you 
could  not  see  the  members?" 

"Easy  enough.  I  understand  all  the 
overtures,  marches,  waltzes,  etc.,  thorough- 
ly, and  then  arrange  all  my  instruments 
around  so  I  know  where  my  basses,  alto 
horns  and  tenor  instruments  are,  and  just 
direct  them  as  well  as  if  I  saw  them.— 
Brown,  the  leader  of  the  Boston  Brigade 
band,  says  blind  people  are  the  most  perfect 
musicians,  for  they  are  thorough." 

"You  spoke  of  having  taught  your  bro- 
thers ami  sister  and  put  them  into  the  busi- 
ness." 

"Oh,  yes;  after  graduating,  I  went  back 
to  the  school  as  a  teacher  and  stayed  there 
a  year,  mid  then  went  home  and  tirst  gave 
my  sister  Rosa   instruction  in   music,  and 
she  learned  to   play  two   or  three   tunes  on 
the  cornet,  and   one  day  she  took  a  notion 
into  her  head   she  would   like  to  go  on  the 
stage,  and  wrote  to  Georgie  Dean  Spauld- 
ing  for  au  engagement  with  the  bell-ringers, 
and  went  to  AVoonsocket  where  they  were 
playing,  and  was  engaged  at  once,  singing  ■ 
ballads,  playing  the   cornet,  and  she   also 
learned  the   staff  bells  and  Swiss  bells.     I 
am  worth  a  whole  barn-yard  full  of   some 
of  the  people  who  have  their  eyesight,  and 
although   blind  yet  I   see — 'in  my  mind's 
eye,  Horatio,'  as  Hamlet  has  it.     Don't  you 
agree  with  me?    I  never  forget  a  voice, 
and  would  know  you  now  if  I  were  to  meet 
you  in  Egypt;  in  fact,  I  never  forget  local- 
ities, and  in  any  city  where  we  have  ever 
played  I  can   find  my  way  about  the  streets 
and  in  the  hotels  with  perfect  ease ;  in  fact, 
sometimes  I  know  my  way  around   better 
than  my  brothers  do." 


{/ 
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Teaching  Dogs  to  Read.  Sir  John  Lub. 
bock  read  a  note  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Ab.  rdeen  on  "The  Intelligence  of  the 
Dog."    He  remarked  that  it  was  surprising 

[  how  little  we  knew  about  the  true  nature  of 
animals,  considering  how  long  we  had  lived 
together  in  intimate  association.  This,  he 
thought,  arose  very  much  from  the  fact  th  aff 
hitherto  we  had  tried  to  teach  animals 
ir stead  of  to  learn  from  them;  to  make  the 
dog,  for  instance,  understand  us  rather 
than  endeavor  to  understand  the  dosf.  The 
former  might  he  more  important  from  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  though  even  this 
was  questionable,  but  psychologically  it  was 
much  less  interesting.  He  suggested  that 
some  such  system  as  that  adopted  with  deaf 

*^mutes,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  might  be  tried  with 
advantage.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  a 
black  peodle,  Van,  and  then  prepared  pieces 
of  cardboard,  ten  inches  long  by  three  inches 
wide,  on  which  he  printed  words  such  as 
"food"  "water,"  "oat,"  "tea,"  etc.,  and  no 
one  who  had  seen  Van  look  down  a  row  of 
cards  and  find  out  the  one  he  wanted  could 
doubt  that  be  was  able  to  distinguish  the 
different  words,  and  quite  understood  that 
bringing  a  card  was  equivalent  to  a  request. 
The  cards  were  certainly  not  recognized 
by  scent,  because  he  used  a  number  of  each. 
He  suggested  that  any  one  with  sufficient 
leisure  might  carry  this  much  further,  aod 
that  the  attempt  would  he  well  worth  mak- 
ing. The  interest,  was  not  to  teach  the  dog 
tricks,  but  to  ascertain  its  mental  condition 
From  this  point  of  view,  failure  (if  it  could  be 
so  called)  was,  so  to  say,  as  interesting  as 
success.  For  instance,  he  hid  tried  for  three 
months  to  induce  Van,  when  a  card  was 
shown  him,  to  pick  out  a  corresponding  caid 
placed  with  others  on  the  floor.  He  did  not, 
however,  grasp  the  idea.  Of  course  this 
might  be  due  to  some  special  stupidity,  or  it 
might  be  that  the  same  difficulty  would  be 
found  with  other  dogs.  He  had  also  a  colley, 
but  though  she  saw  Van  constantly  bringing 
cards  and  receiving  food,  etc.,  for  doing  so 
the  colley  never  once  thought  of;  procuring 
food  for  herself  in  the  same  manner.  It 
would  he  very  interesting  to  ascertain  how 
far  animals  were  capable  of  arithmetical 
ideas.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  passed  rapidly  in 
review  various  scattered  notices  on  the  sub- 
ject, mentioning  the  curious  fact  that  one  of 
the  solitary  wasps,  which  stores  up  insects  in 
its  cell  as  food  for  the  grub,  and  in  which  the 
female  is  much  larger  thau  the  male,  provides 
ten  insects  for  the  one  and  only  five  for  the 
other,  showing  not  only  that  she  knows 
whether  the  egg  will  produce  a  female  or 
male,  hut  also  apparently  that  she  can  count 
up  to  ten.  He  mentioned  briefly  the  attempts 
lie  had  made  to  test  his  dogs  in  this  respect 
but  regarded  them  only  as  a  commencement, 
and  said  that  he  would  be  very  grateful  for 
any  information  or  suggestion. 

The  animal  meetiDg  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  8chool  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  next  Wednesday  afternoon, 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  classes. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  7,  1885. 


PERKIXS  SCHOOL  FOR  TICK  BL»». 
f  j^ilK  Annual  Meeting  o  the  Corporation  of  the  Pit- 
A  kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
li.in  t  will  Ix*  l  fIJ  at  the  Institution,  Sou  h  Kostou.  on 
t\  EDKKS  DAY,  October  14,  at  3  P.M.,  for -the  election 
lers  and  the  transaction  of  suca  othe  r  business  as 
may  he  brought  before  the  meeting. 

M.  ANAOSOS,  Secretary. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  11. 


The  annual  meeting;  of  the  Corporation  of  the 

Perkins  institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  building  In  South  Boston  on 
Wednesday  next  at  3  P.  M. 


WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  October  15, 1885. 


Annual  Meeting  of    the    Perkins    Institution 
for  tho  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
house,  South  Boston,  at  3  P.  M.  yesterday,  the 
President,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  In  the  olialr.  Dr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
presented,  through  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  54 th 
annual  report  of  tho  institution  for  the  financial 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1885.  Tho  report  showed 
that  the  number  of  pupils  steadily  Increases.  Tho 
total  number  of  blind  Inmates  for  the  year  is  172 ; 
141  of  these  are  pupils,  the  boys  outnumbering  the 
girls  by  live;  tho  remainder  are  teachers, 
workmen  and  employes.  Of  late  years 
more  girls  than  boys  enter  and  graduate. 
The  general  health  is  good.  The  school,  which  Is 
the  main  object  of  the  Institution,  has  shown  bet- 
ter work  than  ever  before.  Object  teaching  plays 
an  important  part*.  The  most  interesting  features 
of  the  annual  commencement  exercises  were  the 
practical  illustrations  given  by  the  children  In 
kindergarten.  The  need  of  a  special  kindergarten, 
or  preparatory  infant  school,  for  little  sightless 
children  below  the  age  of  nine,  to  fit  them  to  enter 
upon  the  higher  courses,  has  long  been  urgently 
felt.  Enough  money  has  been  raised  through  the 
generosity  of  friends  to  warrant  the  purchase  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000  of  the  Hyde  estate  in  Roxbury, 
which  has  ample  accommodations  for  the  purpose. 
Work  on  the  foundations  of  the  building  has  heeu 
begun.  For  the  completion  of  this  Institution  the 
generosity  of  friends  will  need  to  be  still  further 
called  upon.  A  good  deal  of  useful  work  has  been 
done  in  the  printing  of  books  for  the  blind.  Dur- 
ingthe  year  thirteen  valued  members  of  the  cor- 
poration have  died. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Edward  Jackson, 
showed  the  following:  Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1884, 
$20,668  69;  receipts  from  all  sources,  including 
collections  of  payable  notes,  $112,362  83,  making 
a  total  of  $133,031  52;  total  expenditures  and  In- 
vestments, $181,010  60,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$2011  02. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Samuel  Eliot;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, John  Cummings;  Treasurer,  Edward  Jack- 
son; Secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  Trustees,  Joseph  B. 
Glover,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M. 
D.,  Samuel  G.  Snelllng,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  James 
Sturgis,  Henry  S.  Russell,  Geo.  "W.  Wales. 


THURSDAY,  OCT.    15,    1885. 


FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Annual    Meeting;    of    the    Perkins  Insti- 
tution Yesterday. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 
held  yesterday  at  the  institution  building, 
South  Boston,  President  Samuel  Eliot  in 
the  chair.  The  report  of  the  trustees, 
which  embodied  the  reports  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  showed  that  great 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  past 
year.  The  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  $20,688  09,  and 
there  was  received  from  all  sources,  $112,- 
362  83,  making  a  total  of  $133,031  52; 
the  expenditures  were  $131,010  50,  leaving 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $2011  02.  There  are 
in  the  institution  172  inmates,  of  whom  141 
are  pupils  and  thirty-one  teachers. 

One  death  occurred  from  membraneous 
croup.  The  workshop  showed  receipts  of 
$14,583  33.  and  expenditures  of  $16,793  73. 
The  deficiency  is  accounted  for  by  an  in- 
crease in  stock  and  debts  due. 

Thirteen  members  of  the  corporation 
have  died  during  the  year.  Dr.  Samuel 
Cabot,  Alfred  A.  Ohilds,  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 
Dana,  George  P.  Denny,  A.  B.  Arnold  of 
Providence ;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Jar  vis,  John  C.  Phillips,  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Sigourney,  Charles  W.  Slack,  J.  H.  Tingue 
of  Seymour,  Conn. ;  Orlando  Tompkins  and 
James  H.  Weeks. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  Hyde  estate  in  Rox- 
bury has  been  purchased  for  $30,000,  and 
there  is  on  hand  for  forwarding  the  project 
about  $15,000.  The  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-president,  John 
Cuminines;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  secre- 
tary, ivi.  Auaunos;  trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J. 
Theodore  Heard,  M.  I).,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
Henry  S.  Russell,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Samuel  G. 
Snelllng.  James  Sturgis,  George  -W.  Wales. 

After  the  business  meeting  adjourned  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  institution  was 
made,  and  everything  was  found  to  be  in 
perfect  order.  In  the  hall  an  exhibition  by 
the  pupils  was  given. 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 


Annual  Meeting   of  tlie   Corporation- 
Statistics.  Etc. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  institu- 
tion yesterday  afternoon,  the  president,  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
trustees  showed  that  the  total  number  of  blind 
Inmates  of  the  institution  at  present  Is  172;  of 
these  141  are  pupils,  the  remaining  31  being 
teachers,  workmen  and  employes  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  health  of  the  inmates,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  has  been  excellent;  during 
the  year  there  have  been  two  cases  of  measles 
among  the  inmates,  one  of  which  resulted 
fatally.  The  most  Important  feature  of  the 
sehool  is  the  illustration,  by  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten,  in  the  modelling  of  objects 
in  clay  and  also  in  card  embroidery.  Among  the 
largest  contributions  to  the  kindergarten 
fund  were  the  proceeds  from  a  fair  held  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott. 
amounting  to  54C12.S9.  About  $30,000  has  Deen 
already  raised,  the  Hyde  estate  at  Roxbury, 
comprising  about  six  acres  purchased,  and 
the  work  of  excavation  lias  been  begun, 
although  progressing  slowly  on  account  of  the 
immense  amount  of  iedge  to  be  removed. 
During  the  year  a  number  of  new  books  have 
been  added  In  raised  type,  and  many  repairs 
have  been  made. 

The  treasurer  submitted  the  following  re- 


Oct.  1,  1S84 $20,668.89 

i  from  all  60urces,  Including 

of  payable  notes 112,362.63 


Total Si  ^  031  52 

1  expenditures  and  Investments 131,020.50 


Balanceon  hand $2,011.02 


WORKSHOP. 

Expenditures $16,793.73 

Keeelpth 14,ri83  33 

Increase  of  flebts  and  stook 1.817.01 

Loss  or   carrying  on  workshop  over   and 

ve  receipts 392.49 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Anagnos,  then  read  a  re- 
port on  the  school  methods  ot  instruction, 
progress  made  in  the  kindergarten  and  of  the 
worn  accomplished  In  the  various  depart- 
ments ot  the  institution. 

officers  were  then  elected: 

ildent,  .Samuel  Kliot;  vice-president,  John 

s;     treasurer,     Edward     Jackson; 

retary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  Joseph  13. 

Glover,  J.  Tl         -n-  Heard,  M.  D  ,  Edward  N. 

Perkins,  Henry  s.  Kussell,  Samuel  M.  Quincy, 

Samuel  <-.  Snelling,  James  Sturgis  and  George 

W.  Wales.    After  the  meeting  adjourned,  the 

members  inspected  the  different  departments 

■of  1he  institution,  and  then  visited  the  hall, 

where  the  classes  ga^  e  an  exhibition. 


EVENING  TRANSCEIPT 


THURSDAY.    OCTOBER    15.   1885. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  ot  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  afternoon,  the  presi- 
dent, Samael  Eliot,  in  the  chair.    The  report  of 
tbe  trustees  showed  that  the  total   number   of 
blind  inmates  at  present  is  172;  141  are  pupils,  the 
boys  outnumbering  the  girls  by  only  5;  the  re- 
maining 31  are  teachers,  workmen  and  employes. 
The   number    of    applicants    this    month    has 
been    larger     than    ever    before.     The    reaith 
of      the      inmates,      with      a      few      excep- 
tions,    has     been    excellent.     The    school    has 
shown    better   fruits   than  ever  before,  the  ob- 
ject drawing  playing  the  most  important  part  in 
tbe  teaching  from  tbe  kindergarten  class  up.    In 
a  lew   cases   teachers   have   resigned,  but  their 
places  have  all  been  filled,  the  blind  tcacners  be- 
ing the   most  permanent.    The  most   important 
feature  of  tbe  school  is   the  illustration  by  the 
children  of  tbe  kindergarten  in  the  modelling  of 
objects  in  clay  and  card  embroidery.    There  have 
been  a   large  number  of    contributions    to   the 
kindergarten    fuDd,  tbe  largest    being  the  pro- 
ceeds of   the  fair  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  J. 
Huntington     Wolcott,     amounting    to    $4612.89  ■, 
tbe    gift    of     $10,000    by    a    Boston    lady,    and 
a    subscription    fund  ot     $5000    by    anonymous 
fi  if  nds  of  the  blind.    Enough    money  has  been 
ruii-ed     to      begin      with,    and     the    Hyde    es- 
tate   at    Roxbury,  conprising    about   six  acres, 
ban    been    purchased  at    a   cost  of  $30,000.    The 
place  is  centrally  located,  healthy  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess.     Already  the  work   of  excavation  has  been 
commenced,  although  progressing  slowly  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  amount  of  ledge  to  be  re- 
moved..   During  the  year  a  number  of  repairs 
bave   been    made   In    the   Institution;  the  boys' 
dining-room  bas  been  entirely  renovated,  and  the 
lloor  of  the  large  rotunda  has  been  strengthened 


and  put  in  condition.  The  workshop  is  in  goo* 
condition;  the  lo-s  is  about  the  same  as  usual, 
there  being  no  gain  in  its  receipts.  During  the 
year  a  number  of  new  books  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  publications  in  raised  type.  The  re- 
port closed  with  the  hope  that  a  strong  effort  will 
be  made  to  insure  the  success  of  the  kindergarten. 
The  treasurer  then  submitted  the  following  re- 
port: 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1885 #20,668.89 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 
year  (including  collections  of  payable 
notes)... 112,362.63 

Total , 133,031.52 

Total  expenditures  and  investments 131.020.50 

Balance  on  hand 2,011.02 

WORKSHOPS. 

Expenditures #16,793.73 

Receipts 14,583.33 

Increase  of  stock  and  debts,  Oct.  1 '        1 ,817.91 

Carrying  on  the  workshop.over  and  above 

receipts.... 392.49 

The  loss  to  the  treasury,  compared  with  that  of 
last  year,  has  decreased  $374.47.  After  the  treas- 
urer's report  had  been  received  and  adopted,  the 
secretary,  M.  Anagnos,  read  a  report  on  the  work 
of  the  school,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  teaching,  |the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  kindergarten,  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  various  departments,  and  the  re- 
sults. The  following-named  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Samuel  Eliot:  vice  president,  John 
Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  secre- 
tary, M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  Joseph  B.  Glover, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D., 
Samuel  G.  Snelling,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  James 
Sturgis,  Henry  S.  Russell,  George  W.  Wales. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  the  members  in- 
spected the  workings  of  the  school  and  were  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Anagnos  to  assemble  in  the  hall, 
where  an  exhibition  was  given  by  the  pupils  of 
tbe  school  in  the  kindergarten  exercises. 


the  worii  accomplished  bv  the  various  depart- 
ments oi  the  institution  and  the  results  there- 
from. The  following  officers  were  then  elected 
For  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Samuel  Eliot; 
vice  president,  John  Cummings;  treasurer.  Ed- 
ward Juckson;  secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees. 
Joseph  li.  Glover,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  J.  Theo- 
dore Heard,  ,\l.l>..  Samuel  G.  Soelling,  EawarU 
:,.  Perkins,  .lames  Sturjjis,  Henry  8.  Kussell, 
George  W.  vVales. 

After  the  meeting  adiourned  the  members  in- 
spected the  workings  ot  the  school  and  were 
then  invited  by  Mr.  Anacnos  to  assemble  in  tne 
hall,  where  an  exhibition  was  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  school  lu  the  different  kindergarten  ex- 
ercises. 

. — ««*» 
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BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 
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T«  V.  PEXKIXS  ItfS  TI T  UTIO  -V. 

Annua.!     .M«eU;i<*    of     the      Corporation— A 

Year's  Wurk  for  the  Blind. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution   and    Massachusetts  School 
far  the  Blind  was    held    at    the  institution  yes- 
terday afternoon,  the  president,  Samuel  Eliot,  in 
the  chair.    The  report   of    the    trustees  showed 
that  the  total    number   of    blind  inmates  at  the 
institution  at    present  is  172;    of  these,  141  are 
pupils,  the  boys  outnumbering  the   girls  by  only 
five;  the  remaining  31  are  teachers,  workmen  and 
employees  of  the  institution.    The  number  or  ap- 
plicants this  month  has    been    larger  than  ever 
before;  the  health  ot  tne  inmates,  with  a  lev/  ex- 
ceptions,   has     been     excellent.      The     school 
has  shown  better  fruits  than  ever  before,  the  ob- 
ject a  rawing  playing  the  most  important  part  in 
the  teaching  from  tne  kindergarten  class  up.   In 
a  few  cases  teachers  have  resigned,  but  their 
places  have  all  been  tilled,  the  blind  teachers  be- 
ing the  most  permanent.      The   most    Important 
feature  of  the  school   is   the  illustration    by   the 
children  ot  the  Kindergarten  in  tue  modelling  of 
objects  in  clay  and  card  exbroidery.    There  have 
been    a  large  number  of   contributions  to  the 
kindergarten  fund,  the  largest   being  the  pro- 
cecils  ot  the   fair  held  in  ths  house  of  Mrs.  J. 
Huntington  Wolcott,  amounting  to  $46128!;;  the 
Kif  t  ot  $10,000  1))  a  Boston  lidy,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion tund  of  SSCWQ  by  anonymous    friends  of    the 
blind.        Enough    money  "ha3    been    raised    to 
begin       with,  "      and    "  the        Hyde        estate 
at    Roxbury,     comprising     ab»ut     six     acres, 
lias  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of    $30,000.      The 
place    is    centrally   located,    healthy    and    easy 
of  access.    Already  the  work  ol   excavation   has 
been   commenced,  although  progressing  slowly 
on  account  of  tbe  immense  amount  of  ledge  to 
be  removed.    During  tbe  year  a   number  of   re- 
pairs have  been   made   m    the    Institution;    the 
boys'  dining  room  has  been  entirely  reuovated, 
and    tbe  floor  oi    the  large  rotunda   has    been 
strengthened  and  put  in  concision,     Tne   work- 
shop la  in  good  condition;  the  loss  is  about  the 
same  as  usual,  there  being  no   gain    iu    its    re- 
ceiuti.    Daring  the  year  a  number  or  new  books 
have  been  added   to  tbe  list  ot  publications  it) 
rained  type.    The  report  closed   with  the  nope 
thru  a  Strong  effort  will   be  made  to  insure  tne 
success  ol  tbe  Kindergarten.    The  treasurer  then 
submitted  the  following  report:— 

I'lslimi  hand  October  I,  18S5 $20,668  89 

Total  receipts  irom  all  >o.iivc,  rtartn  j  the 
year  (including   collections  of   payable 

nous, 112.302  03 

Total 3103,0   i  52 

Total  expenditure  tments $131,020  50 

Balance  on  hand ,s.'J.'Jll,02 

WORKSHOPS. 

Expenditures $10,798  73 

itrf  

Is,  ( jctobsc  1 1,817  hi 

iug  un  the  workshop,  over  and  auove 
leipts 302  49 

The  loss  to  the  treasury,  compared  with  that  of 
Jast  year,  has  de  ti  l(  I  174  17.  After  the 
9l't  report  had  been  received  and 
adapted,  the  secretary,  M.  Anagnos,  read  a 
report  on  the  work  of  the  school,  the  methods  of 
instill  in,  '  Improvements  in  the  system  of 
teaching,  tlie  progress  matte  in  the  kindergarten, 


The   corporation   of  the  Perkins    Institution 
for   the   Blind    held    its    annual    meeting    on 
Wednesday,  President  Samuel  Eliot  presiding. 
The  report  of  the  trustees,  which  embodied  the 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  showed 
that  great  progress  had  been  made  during  the 
past  year.     The  casli  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  $20,088.69,  and  there  was 
received  from  all  sources  $112,362,  making  a 
total  of  .$133,031.  The  expenditures  were  $131,- 
010,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $2011.    There 
are  in  the  institution  172  inmates,  of  whom  141 
are  pupils  and  thirty-one  teachers.     The  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows:    President,  Samuel  Eliot;  vice-presi- 
dent, John  Cummings  ;  treasurer,  Edward  Jack- 
son; secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  Joseph 
B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D.,  Edward 
N.    Perkins,    Henry    S.    Russell,    Samuel    M. 
Quincy,  Samuel    G.  Snelling,  James    Sturgis, 
George  W.  Wales. 


SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER 

SOUTH  BOSTON,     OUT.    17,    1885. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu> 
setts  School  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the 
institution   on    Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
president,  Samuel  Eliot,  in  the  chair.     The 
report  of  the  trustees  showed  that  the  to- 
tal number  of  blind  inmates  at  the  institu- 
tion at  present  is  172;  of  these,  141  are  pu- 
pils, the  boys  outnumbering  the  girls  by 
only  five;  the  remaining  31  are  teachers, 
workmen  and  employees  of  the  institution. 
The  number  of  applicants  this  month  has 
been  larger  than  ever  before;  the  health  of 
the  inmates,   with   a  few  exceptions,  has 
been  excellent.   The  school  has  shown  bet- 
ter fruits    than    ever    before,  the    object 
drawing  playing  the  most  important  part 
in    the    teaching    from    the  Kindergarten 
class  up.    In  a  few  cases  teachers  have  re- 
signed, but  their  places  have  all  been  filled, 
the  blind  teachers  being  the  most  perma- 
nent.   The  most  important  feature  of  the 
school  is  the  illustration  by  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten  in  the  modelling  of  ob- 
jects in  clay  and  card  embroidery.     There 
have  been  a  large  number  of  contributions 
to  the  kindergarten  fund,  the  largest  beiug 
the  proceeds  of  the  fair  held  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  amounting 
to  $4612.89;  the  gift  of  $10,000  by  a  Boston 
lady,  and  a  subscription  fund  of  $5000  by 
anonymous  friends  of  the  blind.    Euough 
money  has  been  raised  to  begin  with,  and 
the  Hyde  estate  at  Roxbury,  comprising 
about  six   acres,  has  been  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000.     The  place  is  centrally  lo- 
cated, healthy  and  e-.sy  of  access.   Already 
the  work    of  excavation    has    been   com- 
menced, although  progressing  slowly  on 
account  of  the  immense  amount  of  ledge 
to  be  removed.    During  the  year  a  num- 
ber of  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  Inst i- 
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tution;  the  boys'  dining  room  has  been  en- 
tirely renovated,  and  the  floor  ot  the  large 
rotunda  has  been  strengthened  and  put  in 
conditiou.  The  workshop  is  in  good  con- 
dition; the  loss  is  about  the  same  as  usual, 
there  being  no  sain  in  its  ret  leipts.  Dur- 
ing the  year  a  number  of  new  books  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  publications  in 
raised  type.  The  report  closed  with  the 
hope  that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  t» 
insure  the  success  of  the  kindergarten. 
The  treasurer  theu  submitted  the  Follow 
ing  roport: — 

Cash  on  hand  October  1,  18do       $'20,668.89 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  (including 
collections  of  payable  notes)     112,362.1 

Total  $133,031.52 

Total  expenditures  and  invest- 
ments 


md  interesting  child,    she    was    weak 


and    fra&ile- 


-a 


breath    would    have 


$131,020.50 


Balance  on  hand  $2,011.02 

WORKSHOPS. 
Expenditures  $16,793.73 

Receipts  14,583.33 

Increase    of  stock    and   debts, 

October  1  1,817.91 

Carrying  on  tbe  workshop,over 

and  above  receipts  392.49 

The  loss  to  the  treasury,  compared  with 
(hat    of  last    year  has    decreased  $374.47. 
viler  tiie  treasurer's  report  had  been  re- 
ceived and  adopted,  tbe  secretary  ,M.  Anag- 

read  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
school,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  teaching,  the 
progress    made    in  the  kindergarten,  the 

ac  omplished  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  and  the  results 
therefrom  The  following  officers  were 
then    elected    for  tho   ensuing  year:  Presi- 

Samuel  Eliot;  vice  president,  John 
Cumruings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  Joseph  B. 

r.    Samuel    M.  Qtiincy,  J.  Theodore 
id,  M.  D  ,  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  Edward 
N.  Perkins,  James  Sturgis,  Henry    8.  Rus- 
sell,  George  W.  Wales. 

Subsequently  the  membeis  were  con- 
ducted through  the  school  to  witness  its 
Operations,  and. were  then  invited  by  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Anagnos,  to  the  hall, 
to  be  entertained  by  the  boys  with  some 
musical  performances,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, wbich  were  finely  given,  call- 
ing forth  applause  from  the  visitors.  Very 
interesting,  too,  were  the  displays  by  the 
pupils  of  their  proficiency  in  the  studies  of 
geography,  arithmetic  and  g<ologj.  Wood- 
en models  of  different  countries  were  given 
tli  in,  to  be  named,  which  was  done  with 
accuracy.  The  results  of  teaching  in  the 
kindergarten  were  also  given,  with  much 
interest  and  entertainment. 
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L&ura  Bridgeman- 
— o — 

Intimately  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  is  that  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
whose  peculiar  condition,  as  regards 
the  loss  of  bodily  senses,  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  humane  all 
over  the  world.  She  has  from  earli- 
est childhood  been  totally  blind,  deal 
md  dumb,  and  almost  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  smell.  The  following  is  a 
very  brief  synopsis  of  her  early  life: — 
She  was  born  of  respectable  and  in- 
telligent parents,  in  Hanover,  N.  H. 
When  a  mere  infant  she  was  subject 
to  very  painful  and  dangerous  fits,  the 
the  nature  of  which  does  not  seem  10 
have  been  well  understood.  Until 
iwentv  months  old,    though    a    pretty 


blown  out  the  Maine;  but  at    that    age 
she  begun  to  rally;  her  health  seemed 
firmly  established]  her    mental    facul- 
ties rapidly  developed  themselves,  and 
when  she    attained    her    second    year 
she  was  mote  intelligent  and  sprightly 
than  common  children;  she  could    al- 
ready  prattle    some    words,    and    had 
mastered    the    difference    between    A 
and  B.     But  in  a  month  afterward  her 
sky  was  again  overcast,    she    sickened 
and  came  near    unto    death;   the    dis- 
ease, however,  seemed    to    be    baffled 
within,  and  to  have  fastened  upon   the 
external  organs  of  sense,   and    in    five 
weeks  it  was  perceived  that  her    sight 
and   hearing    were    totally    destroyed. 
During  seven  weeks  of  pain  and  fever 
she  tasted  not  a  morsel    of   food;   for 
live  months    she    was    obliged    to    be 
kept  in  a  darkened    room;    it    was    a 
year  before  she  could  walk  unsupport- 
ed, and  two  years  before  she  could  sit 
up  all  day.     She  was  now    four   years 
old,  and  as  her    health    and    strength 
began  to  be  established,    she    learned 
to  go  about  the  house,  and  manifested 
a  desire  to  be  employed;    not    by    her 
looks, 'for  she  was  blind — not    bv    her 
words,  for  she  was  dumb.     She  could, 
it  is  true,  for    a    time    pronounce    the 
tew  words  she  haq  before  learned;  but 
not    hearing    the    sound    of    her    own 
voice,  she  soon  lost  the   command    of 
her  articulation — the  sound    answered 
not  to  the  thought — the  will  lost  com- 
mand of  the  tongue — and  the  last    ar- 
ticulate woid  she  was    ever    heard    to 
utter  was  "book!"     But   she    was    not 
only  deaf;  and  dumb,  and    blind,    her 
isolation  was  still  more  complete — the 
sense  of  smell  was  so  blunted  as  to  be 
almost  useless,  and  only    affected    b) 
pungent  odors;  half    the    pleasure    of 
taste  was    gone,    and    she    manifested 
indifference  about  the  flavor  of  food. 

It  would  seem  that  this  total  dark- 
ness— this  dreary  stillness — this  isola- 
tion from  all  communication  with  kin- 
dred spirits,  the  immaterial  mind  must 
have  remained  in  infantile  imbecility, 
while  the  body  grew  in  stature  and 
strength,  or  have  attained  a  percep- 
tion of  its  loneliness,  only  to  pine  and 
die  at  the  discovery.  But  not  so,  ev- 
ery day  she  became  more  active  and 
more  cheerful;  and  she  is  now  (  as  far 
as  the  closest  scrutiny  can  ascertain 
the  state  of  her  mind)  not  only  unre- 
pining,  but  contonted  and  happ) .  The 
sight  of  this  unfortunate  one  fills  the 
soul  with  admiration,  not  only  of  the 
perfection  of  the  senses,  but  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  mind  to  adapt 
its  operations  to  any  circumstances  of 
its  bodily  tenement — to  put  itself  in 
relation  with  external  things,  and  to 
obtain  its  own  stimuli  and  manifest 
its  own  emotions  through  the  most  im- 
perfect media. 

For  a  while  after  she  came  to  the 
Institution  she  was  much  bewildered; 
and  after  waiting  about  two  weeks, 
until  she  became  accustomed  to  her 
new  surroundings,  and  somewhat  fa 
miliar  with  the  inmates,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  give  her  knowledge  of 
arbitrary  signs, by  which  she  could  in- 
terchange thoughts  with  others. 

There  was  one  of  two    ways    to    be 


adopted:  either  to  go  on  to  build  up  a 
language  of  signs  on  the  basis  of  the 
natural  language  which  she  had  al- 
ready commenced  herself,  or  to  teach 
her  the  purely  arbitrary  language  in 
common  use:  that  is,  to  give  her  a 
sign  for  every  individual  thing,  or  to 
give  her  a  knowledge  of  letters,  by 
combination  of  which,  she  might  ex- 
press her  idea  of  the  existence,  and 
the  mode  and  condition  of  any  thing. 
The  former  would  have  been  easy, 
but  very  ineffectual;  the  latter  seemed 
very  difficult,  but,  if  accomplished, 
very  effectual.  The  latter  method 
was  therefore  determined  upon. 

The  first  experiments  were  made 
by  taking  articles  in  common  use,such 
as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  keys,  &c.,and 
pasting  upon  them  lables  with  their 
names  printed  in  raised  letters.  These 
she  felt  very  carefully,  and  soon,  of 
course,  distinguished  that  the  crooked 
lines  spoon  ,  differed  :.is  much  from 
the  crooked  lines  key,  as  the  spoon 
differed  from  the  key  in  form. 

Then  small  detached  labels,  with 
the  same  -words  printed  upon  them, 
were  put  into  her  hands;  and  she  soon 
observed  that  they  were  similar  to  the 
ones  pasted  on  the  articles.  She 
showed  her  perception  of  this  similar- 
ly by  taying  the  label  key  upon  the 
key,  and  the  label  spoon  upon  the 
spoon.  She  was  encouraged  here  by 
the  natural  sign  of  approbation,  pat- 
ting on  the  head. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeat- 
ed with  all  the  ai tides  which  she 
could  handle;  and  she  very  easily 
learned  to  place  the  proper  lables  up- 
on them.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  only  intellectual  exercise,  was 
that  of  imitation  and  memory.  She 
recollected  that  the  label  book  was 
placed  upon  a  book,  and  she  repeated 
the  process  first  from  imitation,  next 
from  memory,  with  only  the  motive  of 
love  of  approbation,  but  apparently 
without  the  intellectual  perception  of 
any  relation  between  the  things. 

After  a  while,  instead  of  labels,  the 
individual  letters  were  gi\en  to  her  on 
detached  bits  of  paper:  they  were  ar- 
ranged side  by  side  so  as  to  spell  b  0  0  k 
k  c y,  &c.;  then  they  were  mixed  up  in 
a  heap,  and  a  sign  was  made  for  her 
to  arrange  them  herself,  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  words  book,  key,  &c, 
and  she  did  so. 

Hitherto  the  process  had  been  me- 
chanical, and  the  success  about  as 
great  as  teaching  a  very  knowing  dog 
a  variety  of  tricks.  The  poor  child 
had  sat  in  mute  amasement,  and  pa 
liently  imitated  everything  her  teacher 
did;  but  now  the  truth  began  to  flash 
upon  her;  her  intellect  began  to  work: 
she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by 
which  sire  could  herself  make  up  a 
sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her  own 
mind,  and  show  it  to  another  mind; 
and  her  countenance  at  once  lighted 
up  with  a  human  expression.  It  was 
no  longer  a  dog,  or  parrot:  it  was  an 
immortal  spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon 
a  new  link  of  union  with  other  spirits! 
The  moment  that  this  truth  dawned 
ju  her  mind  could  almost  be  fixed  by 
the  light  of  her  countenai%ce,  and  the 
teacher  at  once  saw  that  a  great  ob- 
stacle had  been    overcome;    and    that 
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henceforth  nothing  but  patient  "and 
persevering,  but  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward, efforts  were  to  be  used. 

The  result,  thus  far,  is  quickly  re- 
lated, and  easily  conceived:  but  not 
so  with  the  process;  for  many  weeks 
of  apparently  unprofitable  labor  were 
passed  before  it  was  effected. 

When  it  was  said  above  that  a  sign 
was  made  it  was  intended  to  say  thai 
the  action  was  performed  by  her 
teacher,  Laura  feeling  his  hands  and 
then  imitating  the  motion. 

I  he  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set 
of  metal  types,  with  the  different  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  cast  upon  their 
ends;  also  a  board,  in  which  were 
square  holes,  into  which  holes  she 
could  set  the  types;  so  that  the  letters 
on  their  ends  could  alone  be  felt 
above  the  surface. 

rhen,  on  any  article  being  handed 
to  her  for  instance,  a  pencil,  or  a 
watch— she  would  select  the  compon- 
ent letters,  and  arrange  (hem  oa  her 
board,  and  read  them  with  apparent 
pleasure. 

She  was  exercised  for  several  weeks  ! 
in  this  way,  until  her  vocabulary  be- 
came extensive;  and  then  the  import- 
ant step  was  taken  of  teaching  her 
now  to  represent  the  different  letters 
•  )>•  the  position  of  her  fingers,  instead 
of  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of  the 
board  and  types.  She  accomplished 
this  speedily  and  easily,  for  her  intel- 
lect had  begun  to  work  in  aid  of  her 
teacher,  and  her  progress  was  rapid. 
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Contributions  amounting  to  $2017  82  have 
lately  been  received  In  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
far  the  Blind.  Francis  Brooks  gave  $10.0, 
"Anonymous"  $300,  Mr.  J.  T.  Coohdvc,  Mrs. 
Prescott  Bieelow,  Miss  Abide  W.  May  and  the 
children's  lair  at  Swampscott  each  $100. 

fB00t0ti  Journal. 
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Kindergarten  Fund  for  the  Klind. 

The  following  additional  contributions   to   the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received: 

- $1,000 

MOO 

Chickei                                 hestcr 1 : 

■  Fair  in  Swampscott 100  65 

J.  I.  '                100 

Sirs.                              v 100 

NifflAWivW.  Mav 100 

30 

A  Friend 25 

Mr=                      25 

Miss  V              iniiial 20 

tail                   iy  Department  of  l'erklns  Inst 12  71 

5Irs.  K.  (.'.  Drew 10 

Mrs.  Hobcrl  -.'.an 10 

M.  Brown i<> 

Kiii't'                    liililren,  I'henix,  It.  1 8  70 

..it 7  :;,-, 

»1,  Orwell,  1'enn'a B  11 

r. 

I  teuton,  X.  V 5 

li  .\li-s  p.i .Mi in:.  11'-  Kinr'.i'i    lull  li 2 

1  25 

liradfonl 1 

1.             arten  work 1 

1 

An  eligible  estate  has  already  been  secured,  and 
preparations  for  building  are  going  forward  as 
speedily  a  -  |  the  completion  of  the 

building  will   exhaust   the  funds  in  the  troasun 
li  aving  no  mom  \  to  cany  on  this  most   Important 

1    I'enevo!  Hence,    annual     siihscrlp- 

for  running  expen 

Qdowment  fund  arc  earnestly  solicited  and 

K>e  gratefully  received  by 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
173  Devonshire ::  ton. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FUND     FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions 
to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  have  been 
received: 

Francis  Brooks  $1000.00 
Anonymous  300.00 
Mrs.  Chickering's  school,  Dor- 
chester 137.05 
Children's  Fair  in  Swampscott  100.65 
J.  T.  Coolidge  100.00 
Mrs.  Prescott  Bigelow  100.00 
Miss  Abby  W.  May  100.00 
Mrs.  D.  S  Cass  30.00 
A  Friend  25.00 
Mrs.  Sears  25.00 
Miss  Wales,  aunual  20.00 
Girls    in  Primary    department    of 

Perkins  Institute  12.71 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Drew  10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan  10.00 

M.  Brown  10.00 
Kindergarten  Children,  Phenix  R.  I.  8.70 
Children's        entertainment        in 

Swampscott  7.35 
Presbyterian   Sunday   School,  Or- 
well, Penn.  5.H 
Miss  C.  E.  Jeliks  5.00 
Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Trenton, 

N.  Y.  5.00 
Children  in  Mrs.  Bethman's  Kinder- 
garten 2.00 
Seven    little    girl    helpers,   South 

Boston  1,25 

Mrs.  J.  Russell  Bradford  1.00 

Sale  cf  Kindergarten  work  1.00 

From  the  work  of  a  C.  1.00 


$2017.82 
An  eligible  estate  has  already  been  se- 
cured, and  preparations  for  buildiug  are 
going  forward  as  speedily  as  possible.  But 
the  completion  of  the  buildiug  will  ex- 
haust the  funds  in  the  treasury,  ieaviug  no 
money  to  carry  ou  the  most  important  and 
benevolent  work.  Hence,  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  running  expenses  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  endowment  fuud  are  earnestly 
solicited,  aud  will  be  gratefully  received 
by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  kindergarten  foT  the  blind  have  been  re- 
ceived: Francis  Brooks,  $10000;  anonymous, 
$300;  Mrs.  Chickering's  school,  Dorchester, 
8137.05;  children's  fair  in  Swampscott,  $100.65; 
J.  T.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Prescott  Bigelow  and 
Miss  Abby  W.  May,  $100  each;  Mrs.  D.  S. 
(lass,  $30;  a  friend  and  Mrs.  Sears,  $25  each; 
Miss  Wales  (annual),  $20;  girls  in  primary 
department  Perkins  Institute,  $12.71;  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Drew,  Mrs.  Robert  Swan  and  M.  Brown, 
$10  each;  kindergarten  children,  Phoenix, 
tt.  1.,  $8.70;  chil  ren's  entertainment  in 
Swampscott,  $7.35;  fresbytenan  Sunday 
school,  Orwell,  Pa.,  $5.11  :  Miss  O.  E.  Jenks  1 
and  Unitarian  Sunday  school,  Trenton,  N.  V.,  i 
35  each;  children  in  Mrs.  Bethinan's  kinder- 
garten, 02;  seven  little  girl  helpers,  South 
Boston,  $1.26;  Mrs.  J.  Kusaell  Bradford,  sale  1 

of  kindergarten  work,  81.  An  eligible  estate 
has  already  been  secured,  aud  preparations 
for  building  are  going  forward.  But  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  will  exhaust  the  funds 
In  the  treasury,  leaving  no  money  to  carry  on 
this  most  Important  ana  benevolent  work. 
Hence,  annual  subscriptions  for  running  ex- 
penses and  contributions  to  the  endowment 
fund  are  earnestly  solicited. 
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Kindergarten  Fund   for  the  Blind. 

Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  acknowledges 
the  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind:  Francis 
Brooks,  $1000;  anonymous,  $300;  Mrs. 
Chickering's  school,  Dorchester,  $137  05; 
children's  fair  in  Swampscott,  $100  65;  J. 
T.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Prescott  Bigelow  and 
Miss  Abby  W.  May,  $100  each;  Mrs.  I).  S. 
Cass,  $30;  a  friend  and  Mrs.  Sears,  $25 
.each;  Miss  Wales  (annual),  $20;  girls  in 
primary  department,  Perkins  Institution 
$12  71  :  Mrs.  E.  C.  Drew,  Mrs.  Robert  Swan 
and  Mr.  Brown,  $10  each ;  kindergarten 
children,  Phoenix,  R.  I.,  $8  70;  children's 
entertainment  in  Swampscott,  $7  35;  Pres- 
byterian Sunday  school,  Orwell,  Penn., 
$6  i  1 ;  Miss  C.  E.  Jenks  and  Unitarian  Sun- 
day school,  Trenton,  a.  V.,  $5  each;  chil- 
dren in  Mrs.  Bethman's  kindergarten,  $2 ; 
seven  little  girl  helpers,  South  Boston, 
$1  25;  Mrs.  J.  Russell  Bradford,  sale  of 
kindergarten  work  and  from  the  work  of 
C,  $1  each.  The  treasurer's  office  is  at  178 
Devonshire  street. 
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The  Kindergarten  for  the  blind,  in  con- 
nection  with   the  Perkins  Institute,  will  no 
doubt  prove  a  very  important  accession  to 
the  facilities  tor  educating  that   unfortunate 
class  of  children  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 
An  eligible  estate  has  already  been  secured, 
and  preparations  for  building  are  going  for- 
ward as  speedily  as  possible.    But  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building   will    exhaust    the 
fnnds  in  the  treasury,  leaving  uo  money  to 
cairy  on  this  most  important  and  benevolent 
work.    Hence  annual  subscriptions  for  run- 
ning expenses,  aud  contributions  to  the   en- 
dowment fund  are  earnestly    solicited,   and 
will  be  gratefully  received  by  Edward  Jack- 
son, treasurer,  No.  178  Devonshire  street, 
Boston. 
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SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER   i,   1885. 


A  Case  of  Blindness. 


• 


Dr.  A.  Brown,  the  oculist,  who  has  his 
branch  office  at  129  North  Colony  street, 
has  already  effected  some  wonderful  cures 
of  eye  diseases  during  his  practice  In  this 
city.  The  latest  case  is  that  of  Belle 
Treat,  daughter  of  Ira  Treat,  who  lives  at 
125  Grove  street.  She  became  blind  when 
five  years  old  from  the  effects  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  since  tnat  time  until  two  weeks 
ago,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  disease 
known  as  ophthalmia  had  assumed  such 
proportions  that  ulcers  grew  over  and  cov. 
ered  the  pupils  and  iris  of  both  eyes.  Sev- 
eral doctors  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
had  treated  the  case  without  any  success ; 
aud  at  the  Eye  Infirmary  in  Boston  the  two 
leading  physicians  pronounced  the  disease 
incurable.  Dr.  Brown  had  given  her  b»t 
three  treatments  when  the  reporter  called 
at  the  house  of  the  young  lady  last  Fri. 
day,  and  then  she  was  able  to  distinguish 
any  object  placed  before  her.  He  expects 
to  restore  the  sight  completely,  j 
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—Mr.  J.  M.  Hulbert,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  has  become  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Bhud,  as  principal,  and 
bis  corps  of  instructors  has  beeu  in- 
creased. 
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FOUNDED    BY   liORiOE   GREELEY. 


THURSDAY.    NOVEMKER  12,  1SS5. 


C1RCVLATIXO  LIBRARY  FOR  BLIND  1'EOBLE. 

A  charter  was  grauted  last  July  to  an  asso- 

ciation  organized  bv  tivo  blind  l:nlie>*  for  the  purpose  of 
sStabilsiilujr  a  oirculaunsc  horary  and  reading-room  for 
the  blind  of  tliis  city.  The  idea  was  oonoetved  by  Miss 
Flora  E.  Rogers,  now  the  president  of  the  society,  a 
Bister-hi-i  v  of  the  Kev.  William  Westervelt,  jr.,  pastor 
ofthelti-a  Reformed  Church  of  Jersey  City.  Bliss  Rog- 
ers was  made  blind  from  the  oflccts  ot  the  Roman  fever, 
-and  keenly  felt  for  the  misery  of  tho»e  who  were  un- 
able to  yrocuro  more  than  the  barest  means  of  existence. 
1  hero  arc  about  1,500  bliud  persons  in  New-York  ami 
500  more  in  the  adjoining  cities,  most  of  whom  are  poor. 
Books  1  ;r  i he  blind  are  costly.  Miss  Rogers  interested 
several  other  blind  ladies  in  her  charitable  enterprise, 
and  a  society  was  organized.  Largely  through  the  assist- 
ance of  superintendent  Anaguos.  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  the  soeloty  has  made  a 
start  Mr.  Anajruos  secured  from  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  an  endowed  company  which  prints 
books'  for  the  blind,         fourteen        works, 

in  seventeen  volumes.    Four  other  works  have  been  con- 
tributed.   The  Re\'.  Dr.  Backus,  of  the  Church  of  the 


The  rooms  are  in  the  rear  church  building, 
on  the  second  floor,  and  reached  by  a  circuitous  route 
and  a  winding,  stairway  exceedingly  trying  to  blind  peo- 
nle  The  society  u«eds  an  ample  apartment,  on  the 
"■round  floor.  Mr.  Wostervelt  serves  as  librarian,  and  ho 
said  that  a*  a  blind  you.ig  man  took  away  one  of  the 
books  last  Friday,  he  remarked;  "You  can  havo  no 
idea,  sir.  how  terrible  It  Is  to  be  forever  aloue  with  one's 
thoughts." 


EVEMM  IMNSCRgj 

SATURDAY.    NOVEMBER    14.    1885. 

....  A  woman  in  New  "Stork  whose  sympa- 
thy for  the  blind  has  lately  been  quickened 
by  the  loss  of  her  own  sight,  has  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  friend3,  in  establishing  a  cir- 
culating library  and  reading-room  for  the 
blind  in  New  York  and  neighborhood,  who, 
it  is  said,  number  about  two  thousand. 
How  much  good  sucb  an  institution  may  ac- 
complish is  suggested  in  tbe  remirk  to  the 
librarian  of  a  blind  youth,  as  he  was  taking 
home  a  book,  "You  can  bave  no  idea,  sir, 
bow  terrible  it  is  to  be  forever  alone  with 
one's  thoughts." 


t<m* 


WEDNESDAY,   NOV.  18,   1885. 


In  its  industrial  department,  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  gives  attention  to  the 
tuning  of  pianos.  They  have  experienced 
workmen  whose  skill  can  be  promptly  se- 
cured upon  application  at  the  city  office,  37 
Avon  St.  Their  work  will  be  warranted  to 
give  entire  satisfaction.  We  trust  onr  readers 
in  tlis  vicinity  will  remember  these  very  skill- 
ful, although  sightless,  musicians,  when  their 
pianos  require  attention. 


jwm& 


FOUNDED    BY  HORACE  GREELEY. 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  19,  1885. 


OXE  BUXDRED  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  BLIXD. 
To   the    Editor    or    1  he    Trxounr. . 

Sir  :  In  reading  your  article  under  the  head 
of  "  Circulating  Library  for  Blind  People  "  under  date  of 
November  12  I  was  greatly  pleased.  This  project  is  a 
most  excellent  one  and  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  "  the 
society  needs  an  ample  apartment  on  the  ground  floor." 
Au  enterprise  which  is  in  its  infancy  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent, visible  and  tangible  existence  in  oiver  to 
attract  due  attention  and  receive  public  patronage. 
With  this  object  in  view  I  inclose  you  a  check  for  $100, 
and  you  will  oblige  au  old  reader  of  your  paper  by  tog- 

Warding  it  to  the  treasurer  of  the   society.    Trusting 
bat  the  undertaking  will  prove  a  success.  I  remain 

XT      _    ,    „  A  Fkiekd  to  the  Blind. 

Xcte-Tork,  Nov.  17,  18S5. 
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— Mr.  Anaguos,  director,  ol  the  Per- 
kins Institution  isattending  a  conven- 
tion at  the  university  in  Rochester, 
New  York. 


— — 
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PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  Perkins  Iustitu 
fciou  for  the  Bliud  was  favored  with  a  visit 
from  Gov.  Robie  of  Maine,  with  his  coun- 
cil and  the  s»  cretary  of  State,  accompanied 
by  several  ladies.     Tbe  pupils    were  sum 
moned  from   their  classrooms  to  the   hall, 
where  an  exhibition  was  given  in  some  of 
the  various  branches  of  study  pursued  by 
the   school,  including    both  vocal    and  in- 
strumental music,  the  pupils  from  Maine, 
who  had  previously  responded  to  their  roll 
call,    taking    a    proiiiineut    part.     At  the 
close  of  tbe  exercises  the  G  ivernor  made  a 
few  remarks,  thanking  the  pupils  for  their 
entertainment,  assuring  them  of  his   deep 
interest  in  the  school,  and  his  pleasure  in 
witnessing  their  progress  and  in  knowing 
(hat   tins  institution  affords  such  educa- 
tional advantages  as  will  place  ikeni  more 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  seeing.    Allud- 
ing to  a  remark  of  Geu.  Grant's  at  a  large 
dinner  party,  where  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was,  "Which  is  the  happiest  season 
of  life?'    the  General   said    he  '  would  like 
to  live  every  day  of  his  life   over  again." 
He  hoped  these  young  people  would  so  en- 
joy every  day  of  their  lives   as  to  be  able 
to  echo  Ihe   wish.     One  of  the  guests,   a 
lady  from  South  Carolina,  wife  of  the  sec- 
retary of  lhat  state,  was  introduced  by  the 
Governor,  and  biiefly  addressed  the  .chool, 
expiessiug  warmest  thanks  aud  apprecia- 
tion, and   saying  that  she  would   keep  the 
mottoes  written  in  "square  hand''  by  one 
of  the  girls,  as  a  souvenir  of  tbe  occasion. 
Tbe  work  room  was  then  inspected  where 
the  girls   wrought  on    the    knitting  and 
sewing  machines   as  easily   as  just  previ- 
ously on  the  geometrical  problems.     Lau- 
ra   Bridgman   joined    in    welcoming    the 
guests   who  seemed  pleased  to   make  her 
acquaintance;     and    after    spending    two ! 
hours  at  the  school,  instead  of  one,  as  they 
at   first  proposed,   departed  on   a  further 
tour  of  inspection      Maine   looks  well  to 
the  care   awd  educational  interests  of  her 
blind  children,  as  evidenced  by  the  large 
number   in  constant    attendance    at    this 
school. 


The  first  concert  of  the  season  was  giv- 
en in  the  music  hall  of  the  institution  on 
the  evening  of  the  smite  day,  by  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Bond,  assisted  by  Miss  Alta  Pease  and 
others,  aud  was  a  very  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 
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More  Bequests  From  the  Stone  Estate. 
TJuaer    the    aavice   of  Judge  Charles   Alien, 
additional   bequests    from   the    balance   of   the 
estate  of  Valeria  G.  Stone  of  Maiden  bave  been 
made  as  follows: — 


Kew  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 

Massachusetts  Homoeopathic  Hospital 

1'erKins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum 

lor  the  Blind. 

Bosten  Younj;  Women's  Christian  Association, 

for  the  educational  department 

Wellesley  College,  to  complete  Stone  Hall „... 

Home  for  Aged  Men ^... 

Home  for  Aged  Women „-.. 

Children's  Hospital 

Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum 

Massachusetts    Society    for   the   Prevention   of 

Cruelty  to  Children 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 

Home  for  Aged  Couples 

Baldwin  Place  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 

Penitent  Female  Iteinge  Society  and  the  Bethesda 

Society,  together ,..„ „ 


$5,000 
5,000 

5.000 

5,000 
5,000 
3.000 
3.000 
2,500 
3.000 

2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
1.000 

2,500 


Total. 


-,?46.000 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


»NDA¥,    NOVEMBER    23,    1885. 


N^SES  AM)  QUERIES. 


i 


(9347.)  In  the  Transcript  of  No.  14  mention 
is  made  of  a  lady  in  New  York  who  has  es- 
tablisned  a  circulating  library  and  reading 
room  for  the  blind.  Can  yoH  give  me  her 
aidress?  m. 
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The   Blind  Helping  the  Blind. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  P.ecord.] 
A  novelty  which  New  York  has  as  yet  scarcely 
noticed  is  the  opening  of  a  liDrary  for  the  blind. 
Most  of  the  blind  are  poor,  and  books  with  raised 
characters  are  exceedingly  expensive,  while 
literature  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  them.  The 
library  makes  a  very  unpretentious  beginning, 
with  17  volumes,  "out  it  is  something  te  begin, 
and  liberal  donations  are  promised  in  the  f  up- re. 
Its  inception  is  due  to  the  earnest  zeal  of  Miss 
Flora  E.  Rogers,  who  has  worked  almost  single 
handed  to  give  practical  effect  ti»  the  idea,  which 
is  solely  due  to  herself.  Her  own  story  is  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme.  In  iter  early  youth  she 
was  travelling  in  Rome  when  she  was  attacked 
by  the  fatal  lever  hum  ol  the  marshes  ol  the 
Tiber.  Imprudent  exposure  during  convalescence 
brought  on  a  relapse".  One  morning  her  mother 
came  to  waken  her,  when  she  asked  wav  a  can- 
ale  had  not  been  brought,  saying  that  it  was 
dark  as  midnight.  Yet  the  sun  was  shining  in 
brightly  through  the  onen  casement.  Without 
warning  her  sight  was  gone.  European  ocu  lists 
said  the  bliudness  was  due  to  paralysis  ot  the 
nerves,  and  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  One 
can  imagine  the  horror  of  the  shock,  and  yet 
she  ia  blithe  and  cheerful;  aud  no  one  meeting 
her  for  the  first  time  would  imagine  she  was 
blind.  Miss  Rogers  was  educated  at  our  asylum 
forthe  blind,  and,  while  possessed  ot  wealth 
and  its  luxuries  herself,  she  knows  what  it  must 
be  for  the  poor  to  ne  deprived  of  reading  matter 
after  they  leave  the  asylum. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    30,    1885. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


9347.  The  address  of  the  lady  asked  for  in 
your  columns  of  Nov.  23  is  given  herewith : 
"Miss  Flora  E.  Rogers,  President  of  the  Cir- 
culating Library  for  the  Blind,  No.  350  West 
Thirty-third  street,  New  York." 

S.  £.  Lane. 
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CHRISTIAN    TJKIOK 


Oct.  15,  1885. 


Facts  about  the  Blind. — A  German 
writer  estimates  the  number  of  blind  per- 
sons in  the  world  at  about  1,000,000.  This 
is  not  a  mere  guess,  but  is  based  on 
accurate  statistics,  which  show  that,  on 
the  average,  there  is  one  blind  person 
among  every  1,400  ;  hence,  as  this  planet 
has  about  1,400,000,000  inhabitants,  this 
would  make  1,000,000  blind  folks.  The 
European  countries  differ  somewhat  in 
the  proportion  of  blind  inhabitants.  In 
Austria  one  person  is  blind  of  every  1,785  ; 
in  Sweden,  of  every  1,418  ;  in  France,  of  j 
every  1,191  ;  in  Prussia,  of  1,111  ;  in  Eng- 
land, of  1,037.  Then  follow,  with  a  still 
larger  percentage,  Russia,  Norway,  and 
Finland.  '  The  largest  number  of  blind 
persons  is  to  be  found  in  Egypt.  At 
Cairo  one  person  among  twenty  is  blind, 
and  Dr.  Franke,  of  Vienna,  once  encoun- 
tered in  one  morning's  ramble  almost  1,000 
blind  men  and  women.  Many  are  also 
found  in  China  and  Japan.  Germany  has 
the  largest  number  of  asylums  for  the  i 
blind,  namely,  35  ;  then  follows  England  j 
with  26,  France  13.  Austria -Hungary  10, 
Italy  9,  Belgium  6,  etc.  America,  A9ia, 
and  Africa  together  have  only  6  asylums. 

The  German  Bible  for  the  blind  costs 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  consists  of  no  fewer 
than  sixty-four  volumes.  This  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  letters  have  to  be  very 
large,  that  they  are  in  haut-relief,  and  can 
therefore  be  printed  on  one  side  only,  and 
that  the  paper  must  be  very  thick.  Some 
of  the  blind  can  read  five  or  six  hours 
without  feeling  fatigued.  They  use  both 
hands  in  reading,  the  right  forefinger 
being  used  chiefly  to  separate  the  words 
and  syllables,  while  the  left  forefinger 
recognizes  the  word  by  Itself.  The  use  of 
both  hands  thus  enables  the  blind,  after 
some  practice,  to  read  quite  as  fast  as  a 
person  who  can  see.  They  can  also  write, 
cipher,  play  chess  and  checkers,  musical 
instruments,  etc.  In  Hamburg  there  lives 
a  blind  man  who  can  find  alone  any 
street  in  the  city  or  suburbs.  He  avoids 
collisions  by  means  of  the  impressions 
which  an  approaching  person  makes  on 
his  nerves  of  touch  in  the  face,  and 
especially  on  the  eye.  One  day  he  made 
an  expedition  on  an  unknown  road,  six- 
teen miles  long,  and  had  no  other  accident 
than  the  humiliation  of  having  asked  his 
way  of  a  horse.  On  the  ice,  blind  skaters 
seldom  collide,  being  guided  by  their  acute 
sense  of  hearing. — [Selected. 


X.  M.  C.  A.  Entertainment. 

The  usual  Tfianksgiviug  night  musical  and  lite- 
rary entertainment  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  enjoyed  by  an  audience  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  people  in  Infantry  Hall,  and  the 
programme  participated  In  by  some  of  the  best  of 
local  talent  was  agreeable  and  creditably  rendered. 
The  entertainment  was  divided  Into  two  parts  and 
consisted  of  readings  by  Mrs.  Or.  l'orter;  singing 
by  Miss  Susie  McKay,  soprano,  Miss  Emille  J. 
Rich,  contralto,  Mr.  Fred  S.  Gardiner,  tenor,  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bosworlh,  baritone;  and  instrumental 
music  by  MasteriAllie  How  land,  alto  horn  sol»l$t, 
from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
and  Mr.  H.  O.  Farnurn,  pianist.  The  numbers  iu 
part  first  were  given  with  such  satisfaction  that 
encores  were  demanded  lu  every  instance,  the 
duet  "Buried  at  Sea,"  of  Messrs.  Gardiner  and 
Bosworth,  perhaps  meetiDg  with  the  gieatest  ap- 
preciation. Secretary  Cooant  felt  It  necessary  to 
request  at  the  opening  of  the  second  part  that  the 
singers  be  not  recalled,  as  the  prcgramme  wag  suf- 
ficiently lanre  and  the  evening  was  growing  late; 
but  Miss  Rich's  singing  of  Emery's  "The 
Spray  Leaps  High  on  the  Jutting  Craig," 
at  the  opening  of  the  part  almost 
Imperatively  demanded  an  encore.  The  familiar 
reading,  "How  Rubenstein  Flayed,"  by  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, as  always,  made  the  people  lnueh  heartily, 
while  the  duet,  "The  Angel,"  by  Rubenstein  ,  of 
Miss  McKay  and  Miss  Rich,  and  the  trio,  "The 
Mariners,"  by  Miss  McKay  and  the  two  male 
voices,  evidently  made  the  second  part  more  gen- 
erally pleasing  to  the  audience  than  the  first  part. 
Master  Howland,  who  is  well  known,  as  usual 
played  artistically  and  pleasingly  on  hla  horn. 
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J.e<tin<    •>-.    ILIiiid  Education. 

The  vestry  room  of  the  Central    Baptist   church, 

was  well  filled  last  ••veiling,  t*   listen   to  a  ilescrifty 

tton  ol  tlie  edi  the  blind  by  Miss  Sarah  J. 

;  <>!  the    i'crklns  Institute,  of 

Istcd  by  Miss  Ella  R, 

.  Fannie  Kimball,  and  by  Hip  choir 

•f  the  church.      The  entertainment   computed  a 

leopla 

d       in       tbe       schools,      wlili      aa 

writing,   arbl.metle. 

atlo:i    Is  carried   on 

when  pupil*  an  ..  mill  » i  well  as  blind,  uiiib  -,  etc. 

I>y  M  iw    ..i,  :    Kimball.     M  .    read, 

•'  vf-r:il  p.<  ie,  selecti  d  hi  iboaiu'i. 

S!'« 

eaden  of  tin-   blind 
i-  Uffi  stated  that 
of   toerhwae  no  delicate,  that  lue  char- 
acters could  be  read  tiirougn  a  silk  handkerchief 
thrlcs  feldi 


For  the  Companion. 
RESTORED   TO   SIGHT. 

Science  has  made  great  progress  in  treating  dis- 
eases of  the  eye. 

Cataract  in  most  cases  can  be  relieved,  and  good 
working  vision  restored,  even  in  the  very  aged.  The 
disease  consists  in  the  crystalline  lens  brooming 
opaque,  and  its  treatment,  in  removing  the  lens 
and  supplying  its  place  with  glasses, 

There  is  another  still  more  prevalent  disease  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  iris  becomes  adherent  to  the  trans- 
parent protecting  cornea  before  it,  and  the  hitter  be- 
comes of  a  milk-white  opacity.  This  disease  lias 
been  looked  on  as  nearly  hopeless. 

But  last  year  the  surgeon  to  the  St.  Paul's  Eye  and 
Ear  Hospital,  England,  treated  a  case  of  the  kind 
with  a  success  which  fairly  astonished  him,  and  which 
leads  hint  to  anticipate  in  the  future  as  favorable 
results  as  in  other  grave  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  girl  wa-  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  had  always 
been  blind.  One  eye  was  plainly  beyond  relief.  But 
the  iris  of  the  left  eye  did  not  everywhere  adhere  to 
the  cornea.  It  seemed  to  the  girl,  however,  as  blind 
as  the  other  eye,  and  she  could  not  distinguish  her 
fingers  held  closely  before  it.  Still,  there  was  a  tri- 
fling perception  of  light. 

By  several  operations,  extending  through  nearly 
two  months,  the  adhesions  were  severed.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  the  lens  was  found  to  lie  transparent 
and  otherwise  in  good  condition,  though  the  long 
tension  had  resulted  in  producing  myopia  (short- 
sightedness). There  was  also  a  good-sized  pupil, 
though  temporarily  ragged  on  two  sides  from  the 
cuts,  and  the  minute  muscles  of  the  iris  had  retained 
in  full  their  sensibility  and  contractility. 

Glasses  remedied  the  myopia,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  the  girl  was  able,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
read   ordinary   print,   and   coarser    print  with  ease.  ; 
.Meanwhile  the  vision  became  clearer. 

What  seems  surprising  in  the  case,  is  that  the  ret-  \ 
ina  had  retained  Its  sensitiveness,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  iris  their  sensibility  and  full  power  of  action, 
through  the  disease  of  twenty  years,  it  being  a  gen- 
eral law  that  a  disused  muscle  or  organ  in  time  loses 
its  functional  power. 

We  all  read  with  interest  accounts  of  the  first  im- 
pressions felt  by  those  whose  sight  had  been  suddenly 
restored.  In  this  case,  the  sensations  were  quite 
peculiar.  The  first  was  one  of  profound  horror. 
When  she  first  bei  ame  conscious  of  sight  and  space, 
her  feeling  was  like  thai  of  one  who  looks  over  a 
precipice,  and  she  seemed  to  regret  that  she  had  con- 
sented to  be  taken  out  of  her  life-long  darkness! 
lime  corrected  the  misapprehension.  She  learned 
her  letters  in  a  day,  and  to  read  in  a  week. 
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FOR    THE  KINDERCARTKN. 

A.'i  entertainment  of  much    interest    lo 
the  performers  an  i  their  immediate  friends 
was  given  iu  the  music  hall  ol  Perkins  in- 
stitution   on    Wednesday    evening  of  last 
week,  for  the  beueht  of  the  kindergarten, 
by  the  smallest    boys    in  tbe  school,  and 
was  so  succeeful  as  to  merit  o  brief  notice 
among    similar    entertainments    given  by 
more  soted  and  experience  1  artists      The 
pieces  were  learned  and  the    programme 
made   out  through  the  kindly    aid  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  youngsters  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Fiske 
a9  usher,  which  was  at  once  an  assurance 
tliat   no  "dead-bead''  would  be  admitted. 
As  their  sitting  roo.n  was  too   small  to  ad- 
mit all  who  wished  to  attend  they  called 
on  Mr.  Hulbert,  the  new  master,  request- 
ing the  use  of  his  elnss  room  lor  the  i 
siou,  condescending  to  allow  him  free  ad- 
mission for  the  U8e  of  it,  but  further  per- 
sistence   secured    admittance   to    1I13  big 
hall,    which    thus    added  dignity    to    the 
affair  and  larger  freedom  to  the  audience, 
Having    obtained     permission    from    Mr. 
Wright  to  "sit  up,"  which  was  given  with- 
out  hesitation,  they  repaired   to  the  hall 
and  took  possession  of  the  platform,  whe  e 
they  es-ecutdd  the   different    parts  of  the 
programme,    eonsioting    of  songs,    recita- 
tions, clarinet    and    accordeou  solos  with 
piano    accompaniment,  aud    preserved    a 
quiet  giavity  throughout,  which  the  audi- 
ence were  less  able  to  maiutain.     The  first 
eucore,  though  persistent,  had  to  be  inter- 
preted verbally  before  it  was  responded  to, 
aud  the  second  brought  back  a  little  fel- 
low who  repeated  his  story  of    the  "uew 
moon"  and  showed  quite  expressively  how 
the    stars    "winked     and    twinkled     and 
blinked,"  wearing    a  verv  wondering   ex- 
pression all  the  while.     One   of  the  trus- 
tees, visiting  the  iustiiution  in  the  after- 
noon, left  his  admissiou  fee   to  the  little 
"concert,"  as  he  con  Id  Dot  attend;  but  as 
ho  is  a  connoisseur  iu  dassical  music,  his 
absence    was    the    less    to    be    regretted, 
though  no   doubt,  he  %vould  have  enjoyed 
witnessing  the  performances  of  these  em- 
bryo musiciaus,  graduates,  philanthropists 
and    bnsiuess    ineu.     Though  the  auiouni. 
real;zed  was    but   a   few   dollars,  yet   the 
sum  total   of  enjoyment  must  be  couuted 
amoug  the  results,  while  the  enthusiasm 
aud  benevolence  manifested  in    behalf  of 
other  and  still  smaller  sightless   children 
are  worthv  of  emulaliou. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    3,     1885. 


MOLLIS  STREET  CHURCH  FAIR. 
The  sale  of  useful  and  fancy  articles,  which 
was  opened  yesterday  In  the  parlors  of  the 
Hollls  street  Church,  at  the  corner  of 
Newbury  and  Exeter  streets,  was  well 
patronized  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

There  are  10  tables  loaded  with  home,  art, 
needle  and  other  work  far  above  the  average 
of  collections  of  this  description,  and  about  20 
ladles  ate  devoting  themselves  to  their  profit- 
able disposal.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
$3000  and  Siooo  worth  of  these  contributions 
were  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sale,  ana 
many  beautiful  things  suitable  for  holiday 
gifts  are  displayed.  One  table,  provided  by 
the  Sunday  i  chool,  Is  devoted  to  me  interests 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  In  which 
the  society  takes  a  warm  interest.  Numerous 
contributions  to  the  fair  were  received  yes- 
terday, and  although  tlie  sales  were  large,  a 
choice  collection  of  goods  still  re- 
mains to  attract  purchasers  today  who 
may  wish  to  assist  the  church 
charities.  Ice  cream,  coffee  and  other  re- 
roients  are  also  on  sale.  The  fair  will  bo 
open  from  10  o'clock  A.  M.  today  to  11  P.  M. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 

MONDAY  MOANING,  DEC.    7,  1885. 


Tne  Perfrins  Institution  Tor  the  Blind  calls  at- 
tention to  its  tuning  department,  concerning 
the  work  oi  which  very  hinrt-ome  things  have 
been  said  by  skillsd  Huston  musicians.  This  re- 
Quest  is  made  on  the  sol.d  basis  of  business,  and 
not  on  that  ot  pity  or  cuaiuy.  A  list  of  compe- 
tent tuners  is  always  ready  to  attend  to  any  or- 
der that  may  be  sent  to  the  institution  or  to  the 
othce,  .No.  37  Avon  street. 


We  do  not  pay  for  unsolicited  contributions,  and 
annot  return  or  preserve  unavailable  manuscript. 


BOSTON,  THUBSDAY,  DEO.  10,  1885. 

It  is  a  good  principle  to  act  on,  to 
help  those  who  help  themselves.  We 
are  glad  to  learn,  by  the  endorsements 
of  such  authorities  as  Carl  Zerrahn, 
Julias  Eichberg,  B.  J.  Lang,  etc.,  that 
some  members  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  are  experts  in  the 
matter  of  piano  tuning.  We  earnestly 
advise  all  our  readers  who  can,  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  these  skilled,  blind 
workmen  to  tune  their  pianos.  Send 
orders  to  37  Avon  Street,  or  to  the  In- 
stitution.    This  is  better  than  charity. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER 


SOUTH    BOSTON,     DEC.    12,  1885. 


— Laura  Bridgman  and  several  pu- 
pils of  the  Perkins  Institution,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Anagnop,  visited  Rev. 
Reuen  Thomas'  Sunday  school  in 
Brookline  last  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
gave  interesting  illustrations  of  the 
kindergarten  system.  Mr.  Anagnos 
also  delivered  an  address. 


EVEglggjgANSCRIPT 

MONDAY.   DECEMBER    1*.    1888. 


PA&KEB    MEM9B1AL   6C1ENCE    CLASS.     ' 


Heredity  »nd  the   Education   of  the   Deaf. 


Yesterday,  Mr.    Anagnos  lectured  before  the 
Parker  Memorial  Science  Class,  his  subject  be- 
ing "Hereout}  and  the  Education   of  the    Deaf." 
He  took  some  salient  points  of  this  vast  subject 
and  prefaced  them  with  the  statement,  *I  intend 
to  depend  my  remarks  to  one  class— the  class  of 
the  deaf  "    He  tbeu  6tated  that  among  the  deaf 
there  is  a  small  proportion  of  mutes,  only  about 
two  or  three  per  cent.    Ninety-seven  per  cent  are 
deaf.    Owing  to  a  lack  of  education,  there  are 
mutes,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  "deaf  mutes,"  for 
deat  mutes  have  their   organs   aborted   or   para- 
'yzed,  and  some  attempts   made   to   teach   them 
hare  been  succesef  ul.    .Said    Mr.  Anagaos,   "the 
it  crease  of  people  similarly  affected  depends  upon 
the   vital   force.    If   consumptives   marry,  after 
one   or    two     generations     the     race     becomes 
extinct.    At  most,  at  the  third  generation  It  is  ex- 
tinct.    Heredity   depends    upon   the   character 
which  it  transmits.    In  the  deaf  mutes   the  oppo- 
site effect  of  the  consumptive   is  brought  about, 
as  the  capital  of  the  vital  force  is  abundant.    On 
account   ot  this,  in   all,   intellectual   and   moral 
f oi  cos  are  weakened,  while  the  animal    forces  are 
increased.    Their  want  of  moral  principle  which 
will  be  a  restraint  is  weaker  than   in    other   chil- 
dien.    Heredity  whi«h  is  bad  enough  in  one  class 
is  a  great   deal    worse  in  another,  by  a  natural 
course,"  said  the   lecturer,     who   advocated    re- 


stricting the  defective  class  to  a  minimum,  and 
ccuii-d  "the  mass  ot  the  people,  not  knowing 
enough  about  it,  tena  to  increase  the  number. 
Simply,  the  laws  of  Nature  are  violated,  because 
the  physical  nature  is  not  understood." 

Theie  was  nothing  in  the  form  of  an  organized 
system  ot  education  until  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  system,  based  on  the  principles  of  articu- 
U'ion,  was  established  in  Holland  and  Germany. 
This  system  was  transferred  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  spread  by  Heinicke  in  Germany, 
in  which  country  sixty-seven  per  cent,  ot  tho 
mutes  have  b»eu  taught  to  speak  successfully. 
The  efforts  of  Horace  Mann  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem into  this  country  and  the  system  of  visible 
speech  were  mentioned.  Spain  was  the  next 
country  to  give  an  organized  system  in  writing, 
This  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Ponce  and  Bennet. 
Pereire,  in  France,  proved  the  reasonableness  of 
his  8)  stem,  and  was  given  a  hearing  by  thesavans. 
He  showed  only  results.  They  conceived  the  sys- 
tem to  be  the  best  kuowja.  Unfortunately  Pereire 
kept  it  a  profound  secret,  desiring  to  leave  it  as  a 
legacy  to  his  descendant.  L'Abbe  de  l'Epee  ap- 
peared with  a  sj  stem  similar  to  Pereire's,  one  of 
signs  and  gestures.  A  war  was  started  between 
the  two  systems.  Sicard's  system  followed 
De  I'Epee's. 

In  1817,  by  an  accident  which  happened  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  some  men  were  led  to  club  together, 
to  do  something  tor  deaf   mutes.    A  doctor  was 
sent   to   England,  but  not  receiving  information 
there  he  crossed  to  France,  where  he  obtained  in- 
formation, and  a  teacher  from   one  of  the  French 
schools  returned  to  Hartford  with  him.     A  school 
was   then  established  in   that  city.      There  the 
French  system,  somewhat  modified,  is  taught.  Mr. 
Anagnos  gave  the  meaning  of  certain  signs  which 
are  used  to  express  ideas  at  the  Hartford  school, 
and  said,  "In  the  winter  of  18G7  and  '08  there  was|a 
movement  to  allow  the  parents  of  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren who  wished  to  send  their  children  to  a  school 
of  articulation."    There  was  strong  opposition,  al- 
though the  request  was  to  have  their  children  at- 
tend tor  the  same  pi  ice  as  at  the  Hartford  school. 
Despite  the  opposition,  a  law  was  passed  to  allow 
the   children   to   attend  a  school  ot  this  kind.    A 
Mr.  Clark  endowed  w  ith  $200,000  a  school  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  a  Miss  Rogers,  who  had  faith 
in  the  system  of  articulation,  was   placed   at   the 
head.    It  was  the  first  effort  to  teach  the  children 
to  talk.    The  next  movement  was  among  the  lib- 
era) Jews  in  New  York,  and,  later,  schools  sprang 
up  in  different  cities;   however,  the  sign  system 
prevailed.    The  Americans  are  the  only  ones  who 
so  largely  use  it.    England  largely  uses   articula- 
tion, and  in  Italy  only  articulation  is  taught.  The 
greatest   success   has   been   realized  in  Italy.    A 
gentleman  whom  Mr.  Anagnos  met  in  Washington 
believed  the  great  success  among  the  Italians  was 
due  to  three  causes.    "The  first,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the   teachers;    the   second,  the   small   class- 
es and   large  numbers  of  teachers;  the  third,  the 
Italian  language  made  an  amount  of  difference." 
Mr.  Anagnos  believes  with  the  gentleman  that 
this  method  is  absolutely  necessary  for  great  sue-' 
cess,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  followedMn  Amer- 
ica.   He  thinks  the  English  better  adapted  to  ar- 
ticulation than  any  other  language,  and  gives  his 
reason  for  this  belief.    He  referred  to  Professor 
Kell's  paper,  "A  New  Deaf-Mute  Variety."    The 
prevailing  system  of  education  has  led  to  the  new 
variety.    A  new  variety  is  formed  by  natural  se- 
lection in  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  and 
by  application  of  the  same  laws  a  new  variety  is 
formed  from  deaf-mutes.    There  is  one  deaf  per- 
son to  1500  hearing  persons.     "Whenever  deaf- 
ness is   congenital,  there   is   a   strong  probabil- 
ity   that   the    offspring   will     be     deaf,"    said 
Mr.  Anagnos,  who  advocated  the  deat  mutes  be- 
ing among  hearing  persona.    He  does  not  believe 
in  the  system  which  puts  mutes  together,  in  the 
coeducation  of  the  sexes  and  the  enviroumen  <  s 
which  tend  to  bring  about  intimacies  resulting  in 
marriage.    Out  of  one  hundred  born  of  persons 
congenitally  deaf,  about  76y2  per  cent,  are  born 
deaf.     He  condemned  the  action  takeu  by  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois  to  allow  the  superintendent 
of  the  Jacksonville  school  to  solemnize  marriages 
of  deaf  mutes,  and  he  said,  "It  is ,  difficult  to  get 
at  facts ;  but  we  have  certain  facts  which  are  as 
clear  as  daylight.    We  have  proof  that  deafness 
has  been  inherited  in  four  generations.    It  was  a 
rare  thing  before  the  establishment  of  deaf-mute 
schools  in  1825."    There  are  other  causes  outside 
of  the  school,  the  association  of  deaf  mutes.    The 
need  of  able  and  educated  men  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  institutions  he  thinks  is  very  urgent. 


-2f 


The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  was  issued 
yesterday.  Its  extreme  length  is  excusable 
only  on  the  ground  that  more  time  can 
cheerfully  be  i;iven  to  reading  about  tlic 
affairs  of  a  noble  charity  of  this  kind 
than  about  a  mere  business  corporation. 
The  total  cumber  ot  blind  inmates  of  the 
institution  is  T72.  Of  these  141  are  pupil* 
who  have  shown  marked  progress  during 
the  year,  and  thirty-ono  are  teachers  and 
employees.  The  beginning  made  on  the 
new  school  building  on  the  "Hyde  estate,"  ! 
near  Jamaica  Foud,  is  the  most  important 
event  which  the  trustees  have  to  report  lor 
the  year.       

The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
ot  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  tor  the  Blind  lias  been  published  bv  the 
state  printers.  The  information  contained  was 
made  puolic  in  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  tlie  corporation. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  17,  1885. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  i 

Sl.rEKTAKV'S   Df.I'AKIMF.XT,  \ 

Boston,  Dec.  16, 18*5. 1 

His  excellency  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
ana  consent  of  the  council,  has  this  day  maiie  tuo 
following  appointment!,  viz:— 

Oliver  It.  Clark  of  Tewksbury,  trustee  of    the 
/State  Almshouse  and  State  Workhouse,  in  place  [ 
\>f  Eli  \V.  H»yt.  resigned. 

Edward  G.  Forter  of  Lexington,  trustee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Scaonl  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  m 
place  of  Benjamin  F.  Spinney  resigned. 

Frederick  L.  Ames  of  Easton  and  Thomas  F. 
Temple  of  Boston,  trustees  ot  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tutloB  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  BUna, 
to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  decease  of  John 
E.  Wetherbee  and  the  resignation  of  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  Hem:v  i:.  Peij.-< 

Secretary  of  the  Commonweal tn. 


EVENIM  TKANSCRIPT 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    17.    1880* 


TDE^inPXjIE    SHEET. 


THEATRES     AND      CONCERTS. 

Mrs.  WiUiamB.  Sherwood  gave  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  last  night,  a  pianoforte 
recital.  It  has  long  been  Mrs.  Sherwood's  custom 
to  play  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  season  be- 
fore the  pupils  of  tbe  Institution.  The  little  con- 
cert which  she  gave  last  night  was  the  first  of  the 
current  season.  Her  selections  were  the  same  as 
were  presented  at  tbe  recital  given  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  her  perform- 
ances, as  on  that  occasion,  gave  great  delight. 
The  next  concert  will  be  given  in  February. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  18.  1885. 


Music  for  the  Blind. 

A  pianoforte  recital  was  given    to  the  pupils 

and  teachers  ol  the  institution  for  the  blind  at 

South  Boston,  on  Wednesday   evening,  by  Mrs. 

Sherwood.      Mrs.    Sherwood    gave    Schumann's 

grand    sonata  in  F  minor,  op.   11,   in   a  broad 

!  manner.    Schubert's  "Rosemunde"   Impromptu 

j  was    rendered    with  good    taste.     "The    Bridal 

I  March"   frorc   Wagner,  arranged  by  Liszt,  was 

j  well  interpreted,   and  a  ballad  of  MayUowski, 

the  love  song  from   Wagner's  "Walkure,"   ar- 

ramred  by  Beudel,  and  the  Kassanciraand  Kypris, 

from  Jensen's  "Enetiken,"  were  all  given  witu 

fe   refinement  wnich  characterizes  all  ot  Airs- 

Sherwood's     perlormances.        Mrs.      Sherwo.d 

played    to    an    enthusiastic  audience    and  was 

Heartily  applauded. 


THE 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 

SOUTH    BOSTON,     DEC.    19,  1885. 


A  RARE  MUSICAL  TREAT. 

A  large  and  delighted  audience  gathered 
at  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  Institution   for 
the  Blind  on  Wednesday  evening   to  listen 
to  a  most  artistic  and   enjoyable  piano  re- 
cital  given  by    the    popular  and    accom- 
plished artist,  Mrs.  W.  H.   Sherwood.     All 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  institution 
were  in  attendance,  as  well  as  several  la- 
dies   and    gentlemen  prominent   in  South 
Boston    society,  including    Mrs.    Harrison 
Loring  and   ber   sou,  Mrs.   Anagnos,  Miss 
Newell,  and  Mr.   Caverly  of    Boston,  and 
others.    The  recital  was  characterized  by 
the  beauty  and  power  of    rendition  that 
mark   all   of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  efforts,  and 
the  audience  were  richly  repaid  for  their 
attendance.      The    artist    displayed  a  re- 
markably fine  conception  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  musical  productions   which  she  in- 
terpreted, and  showed    especially  her    re- 
markable   power    of   diminuendo,  or   the 
gradual    lessening    of    sound.      The    pro- 
gramme, which  was  announced  by  Dr.  Al- 


w.u 


bert  N.  Blodgett,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing numbers: — 


Grand  sonata,  Schumann,  op,  II  in  E  major. 
Impromptu  Schubert,"Rosamonde,"op  43  No.  3. 
Chopin's  polon'iise,  op.  26  in  E  flat  minor. 
Elsa's  "Bridal  March,"  from  Lizt  Wagner. 
Jensen's  cyclus  of  two  numbers- 
Bacarole  by  Moszhowski,  very  finely  rendered. 


Mrs  Sherwood's  visits  to  the  institution 
are  always  looked  forward  to  witli  delight, 
and  her  kindness  in  thus  voluntarily  enter- 
taining the  inmates  in  such  an  artistic 
manner  is  highly  appreciated  by  them. 
She  has  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Saratoga,  and  has  been  engaged  to  deliver 
recitals  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  and 
also  in  Montreal.  At  present  she  is  giving 
afternoon  recitals  at  her  residence,  No.  288 
J  Newbury  street. 


—Mr.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, is  in  Baltimore. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1885. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood  played  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  on  Wednes- 
day evening.  Her  exquisite  performance  was 
the  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  auditors. 
Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  delightful  concert 
given  at  the  Institution.  The  great  Schumann 
sonata  was  given  with  a  wonderful  perfectiou  of 
execution  and  depth  of  interpretation.  The  pro- 
gramme was  a  most  enjo3ralile  one,  and  showed 
the  masterly  understanding  of  the  pianoforte  for 
which  Mrs.  Sherwood  enjoys  such  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. 


Boston  evening  <£rat)cller> 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER  18,  1885. 


SOUTH    BOSTOiV. 

The  Rivals.— Dr.  De  Marson  Spencer  read 
Sheridan's  play  'The  Rivals"  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion last  nifrht  and  elioted  the  heartiest  applause 
in  his  varied  personations. 


rVBLISUED     KVEKY    SATUBDAI 
— AT— 

SOUTH    BOSTON.     ■ 

-  «■  -    *■■* 

OFFICE, 

3161  WEST  BROADWAY. 


Saturday,  December  19,  1885. 


The  Perkins  Institution  Band  wil 
give  a  concert  at  Lynn,  Jan.  28.  The 
soloists  will  consist  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Pres- 
cott,  Mr.  C.  T.  Gleason,  Mr.  C.  A.  W. 
Ilowland,  Mr.  C.  "W.  Bassford,  Mr.  L. 
W.  Titus   and  Mr.  G.  W.  Brown. 

SliUOOL  FOR  THE  BLINIK 


K 


Baltimore,  Dec.  17th,  IS 85 

To  the  Superintendents  and  Principals 

of  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind 

in  the  United  States: 

We  enclose  th  e  Articles  of  Association  and  the 
Act  of  Incorporation  for  a  National  College  for  the 
Blind,  which,  acting  in  an  informal  manner,  we 
have  drawn  up,  and  herewith  submit  to  you  for 
your  consideration. 

As  there  was  no  time  to  obtain  the  formal  ap- 
proval  of  every  person  with  whom  we  ivould  have 
been  glad  to  consult,  we  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility  of  inaugurating  this  important  business.  We 
desire  however  your  suggestions,  and  we  earnestly 
entreat  your  co-operation  in  pressing  this  subject 
upon  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  your  State. 

We  feel  the  importance  of  securing  the  united, 
action  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  of  those  offici- 
ally in  charge  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
this  country— and  while  we  would  therefore  ha,ve 
preferred  deferring  action  until  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  in  New  York  next  August,  where 
we  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  and  of  the  official  action  of 
the  Association,  yet  the  unanimous  approval  of  all 
with  whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  has  in- 
duced, us  to  take  these  preliminary  steps. 

Will  you  please  communicate   your  views  as 
speedily  as  may  be  to  F.  D.  Morrison,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  B.   WAIT, 
F  D.  MORRISON, 
M.  ANAGNOS. 
W.  D.  WILLIAMS. 
H.  L.  HALL, 

FRANK   BATTLES, 
B.  B.  HUNTOON. 


AjmiinJ:    Ileport  of   tiae   Tt-iistoe*  ot  ttxj   3 
1*<M-Uiik«^l:4#tiluti«n.. 

,  The  fifth-fourth  annual  .reporS. of  the  I'&vki'  ils> 
[institution  and  Massa  abuse*  tBvSchool,  tor  (|lo 
•Blind  tat  the  year  enditxg  September  3jft,  1'  435 
bus  bew»  given  to  tlie  public  The  total  r  lQm' 
bcr  of  Mind  inmates  if.  172i  The  uumt  ,el.  or 
applications  for  ndiirjftion  l»s.been.  lur.jj#  ,r  this 
yen;)  Ibis  term  than  awer  beima  and]  thai  uccom- 
modMions  of  the  iiioti'.iiiipi*  bnvo  beer  ,  illX(Mi 
to  their  utmost. 

'ftic  most  important  ev&nfc  of  the  J  /CIV-  ),„,, 
.been  the  taking  if  pieiiminary  step;'  ,  10 ward 
the  establish menb  of.  a  kitHh'ignrUn  1  for  nK, 
Ulin  I.  The  lhdu  estate  in.  R/>xbur  y  of  moie 
than  six  acres  Ima  been  piuchitaod  nt  Boost  of 
#30,000  and  excavation  has  aneadv    beenti. 

Following  ia  the  Himire^  1  eport  sum- 
marized :  Cm»h  on,  Wild  Octf  ,ber  l'  1884, 
#20,GG8.G9;  jikeeipts  duffing  y«n|  (  y^Wi  352  7.i-' 


I  expenditures,  during;  year,  #131  ,010  42  leaving 
a  balance  of  $2j01Lfl8.  ."i"  *-,  umviBg 

The  past  year  has   been   m   „.ked   by  general 
I  good  heftkb,,     AU  the  dcpiu"   menu  of  instruc- 
tion    aud,     fenjiHIi       literary,    musical, 
tunmg,    tecbuical    (embra  ci„g    ju;lractlon  iu 
mktttwmJHHt  tor    the     oov8   an.,    tewi 
Un.tn.jga.ul  tho  bku  lor'lle  gii.ls)  linJ     ,      ;  ^ 
tnur*«g  departments,  a  U    sl)„w    ,in   iulri,islnir 
CondSUon,    ol    prosper!'  y.     T])0    wolks|m      u™ 
ttdafcs,  while  entirely  6atisfaotory  to  its  patrons 
!i»  live  quality  ol  Us     work,  stilt    shows    1.0    im- 
j  gwovemont  in  its  r  ecoipta.     The  cost  of  c=rty- 

?*  VZ\T'l'r   "ud  ,lbovu  ,h0  r«)wpt«ih.w 

J  been  ,^.>Z.4J.    J  1,0  r,;port  ci„3es  W1,|,  „  speeilie 

list  ol  aoknov  ledgments,  list  oi  |>.,oka,  fip/,H- 

'  uncos,  etc.,  n  siK^ili.-utuai  of  i|ie  term,  of 
jtamiWion.  B  1JSI  ()f  eonlribiuions  to  Urn 
klHaurgDVteu  fund,  and  a  detailed  account  of 
vuuoipfjundeNp'uiditure. 


SOUTH   BOSTON   NEWS. 

DEC.  19,  1885. 

Superintendent  M.  Anagnos  and  a 
few  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution were  present  at  Rev.  Reuen 
Thema's  church  in  Brookline,  Sunday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Anagnos  addressed 
the  Sunday-school,  and  the  pupils  fur- 
nished music.  Laura  Bridgman  gave 
.1  talk  on  her  fingers  which  .vas  a  plea 
for  the  little  sightless  kindergarten 
children.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  purched  a 
fine  collection  of  animals  and  birds 
at  Ward's  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  serve  as 
object  lessons  for  the  people. 


• 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  DEC.  23,  1885. 


WEDNESDAY.    DECEMBER    «3,    188S. 


KINDERGARTEN   TOR    TBE    BLIND. 

The  Now  Educational   rro.lnct  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston  Is  soon  to  have  an  addition  which  it  has 
long  needed  and  which  the  directors  have  ear- 
nestly and  patiently  striven  for.  It  is  a  kindor- 
Barteu  school  wher«  pupils  between  the  aces  of 
5  and  9  years  cau  uj  instructed.  The  mar- 
veilo-.is  work  among  the  blin:i  which  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  South  Boston  institution 
lias  neen  the  result  of  the  most  arduous  lah«r 
and  patience  on  the  partol  the  instructors,  inas- 
much as  a  child  could  not  he  admitted 
until  it  had  reached  the  age  of 
9  years.  The  chief  part  of  all  ;buniau 
learning  is  wrought  early  in  life.  Child- 
hood is  the  most  valuable  period  for  formative 
purposes,  as  education  is  carried  eu  uncon- 
sciously. The  seeing  child  is  heiug  constantly 
tauirht  by  nature,  aud  the  plastic  iiiiua  ot  youth 
receives  impresajuoa  Hum  observation  that  later 
instruction  rounds  and  develops.  But  with  the 
blind  children  this  is  very  different.  They  are 
wrapped  iu  eternal  night;  their  munis  receive  no 
impressions;  everything  is  vacue  and  uncertain. 
They  do  not  develop  in  ideas,  and  when  in  later 
life  tbe  kind  instructor  endeavors  to  throw  light 
into  tin-  thick  gio  m,  tno  task  is  an  almnst 
Herculean  one.  This  banier  of  p:iiidne3s  also 
acts  a>  a  disturbing  force  in  the  order  ot  the 
development  of  tho  different  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  which  no  to  form  a  character. 
Education  in  a  great  measure  ameliorates  the 
stiller. ng  of  a  blind  person.  It  turns  tbe  thoughts 
outward  instead  of  inward,  and  takes  the  mind 
of  the  unlortuuate  from  contemplating  his 
atflijtion. 

Tne  directors  of  the  Perkin's  Institution,  alive 
to  all  advances  in  their  philanthropic  work,  saw 
that  by  uegiiininsr  early  in  liie  the  pupil  would 
be  far  better  rifled  lor  education  in  the  higher 
branches  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  one  whose 
instruction  began  at  9  or  iO  years.  And  so  a 
public  appeal  was  made  for  funds  to  establish 
a  kiud^iLarten  school.  The  movement  was  iu- 
ai;st.ratea  in  lSd-',  and  has  been  pushed  forward 
with  untiriug  energy.  The  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion exerted  themselves  to  help  the  cause  along;, 
and  many  and  various  were  the  means 
resorted  to  in  fringing  the  enterprise  be- 
fore the  public.  The  ui»st  importaut  elforts 
were  the  bazaar  whinn  was  held  in  the  girls' 
scuoolhonse  of  the  institution  in  February,  1S84, 
a  dramatic  enteitainment  and  a  number  of  con- 
certs iu  the  neiguuoiing  to.wus.  'Ihe  fair  alone 
yielded  a  m  t  profit  ot  over  552009.  And  so  the 
"work  went  on,  contributions  bejn^  received  from 
different  sources,  until  irom  another  fair  nearly 
&500)  was  realized.  Then  came  one  generous 
donation  of  SU.OOO  and  smaller  amounts  from 
other  parties,  anu  euounn  had  been  accumulated 
to  hesrin  apt-rations.  The  Hyde  estate  in  Kox- 
bury.  at  ths  corner  of  Day  and  Peikins  streets, 
was  purchased,  which  comprised  something  «wr 
six  acres  of  land,  located  most  conveniently,  it 
is  nut  three  and  one  half  miles  from  City  Hall, 
and  is  accessible  by  both  steam  and  horse  cars. 
Tne  grounds  are  high  and  nealtlUul.  and  large 
euough  for  a  ceutral  buildine  and  a  number  of 
cottages.  LNcue  of  the  three  old  dwelling  houses 
on  the  place  were  suitable  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, and  so  the  committee  decided  to  erect  a 
new  building.  The  plans  call  for  a  structure  8(i 
by  -15  feet,  three  stories  blah,  bunt  of 
hard  brick,  with  freestone  trimmings.  Work  on 
the  grounds  is  progressing,  aud,  in  spue  of 
dtiavs.it  is  thought  that  the  building;  will  be 
ready  lor  occupancy  by  September  next.  It  is 
the  intention  to  have  the  building  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  school  room  and  lodgine 
house  until  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised  to 
t>uiid  cottases.  The  present  building  will  ac- 
commodate from  35  to  40  pupils,  a  number 
which  is  to  lorin  the  nucleus.  The 
kindergarten,  when  completed,  will  take 
a  new  departure  from  the  system  now 
adopted  at  tne  institution.  Object  teaching 
is  employed  to  a  certain  extent  at  present  witu 
the  older  scholars,  as  by  this  means  instruction 
is  much  more  rapid.  But,  in  the  new  sch««l, 
children  will  be  taken  who  are  from  5  to  u  years 
ola,  and  the  cour.-e  of  study  will  be  more  syste- 
matic. Object  study  will  be  utilized  in  every- 
thing, even  in  instruction  in  music,  and' in  many 
ways  the  present  metuods  will  be  broadened". 
By  beginning;  at  this  early  ace,  the  sense 
of  touch  becomes  more  acute,  and  when 
the  pupil  is  taught  to  read  lie  learns 
much  more  rapidly,  and  in  other  ways  develops 
faster.  Anotner  idaa  which  is  to  be  tried  is  that 
ot  having  one  third  o!  the  pupils  there  who  have 
their  siirht,  so  that  bath  blind  and  seeing  scholars 
will  learn  together.  It  is  thought  that  by  this 
means  the  blind  children  will  think  and  act  more 
like  their  seeing  schoolmates.  It  is  liKe  teach- 
ing a  diU'ereat  race  of  beings,  and  by  this  per- 
fected method  of  kindergarten  teaching  the  best 
results  are  expected. 

The  institution  has  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for 
the  land,  erect  the  walls  anu  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, and  possibly  enough  to  furnish  it,  but 
nothing  is  left  to  carry  on  the  school.  But  with 
that  puck  and  perseverance  which  has  charac- 
terized ail  his  efforts,  tne  director  of  tne  institu- 
tion is  goine  bravely  onward,  having  faith  that 
he  will  be  sustained.  Such  a  worthy  object,  it  is 
believed,  will  not  lone  be  unrecosnized.  aud  tho 
help  which  has  always  been  forthcoming  in  the 
past  will  not  be  withheld  in  tbe  present  instance. 


A   Kindergarten   for  the  Blind. 

The  movement  to  establish  a  kindergarten  in 
connection  with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  en- 
couraging progress  made  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing to  all  directly  interested  in  this  philan- 
thropic work.  With  the  present  accommodations 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  children  under  nine 
years  of  age,  while  it  is  believed  that  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  nine  years  a  child  will  make  rapid 
progress  in  acquiring  an  education.  The  plan  to 
establish  a  kindergarten  was  announced  about 
four  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  tbe  friends 
of  tbe  institution  have  labored  earnestly  to 
cany  out  their  purpose.  A  fair  that  was 
held  at  the  institution  in  South  Boston  in  l'eb- 
uary,  1884,  netted  $2000,  another  fair  brought 
nearly  $5000.  and  a  gift  of  $10,000  was  received, 
together  with  smaller  sums.  The  Hyde  estate  in 
Roxbury,  at  tbe  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 
streets,  was  purchased.  It  is  but  three  and  one- 
half  miles  from  City  Hall,  aud  is  accessible  by 
both  steam  and  horse  cars.    Tbe  grounds,  which 

I  comprise  about  six  acres,  are  high  and  healthful, 

|  and  large  enough  for  a  central  building  and  a 
number  of  cottages.      None  of  the  three  old 

,  dwelling  houses  on  the  place  were  suitable  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  so  the  committee  decided 

!  to  erect  a  new  building.  Tbe  plans  call  for  a 
structure  eighty-six  by  forty-tive  feet,  three 
stories  high,  built  of  hard  brick,  with  freestone 
trimmings.  Work  on  the  grounds  is  progressing, 
and,  in  spite  of  delays,  it  is  thought  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  Septem- 
ber next.  It  is  tbe  intention  to  nave  the  building 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  school-room   ana 

I  I-  dying  house  until  sufficient  funds  can  be  raisep 
to  build  cottages.  Tbe  present  building  will  ac- 
commodate from  thirty-five  to  forty  pupils,  a 
number  which  is  to  form  tbe  nucleus.  The 
kindergarten,  when  completed,  will  take 
a  new  departure  from  tbe  system  now 
adopted  at  tbe  institution.  Object  teaching 
is  emploved  to  a  certain  extent  at  present  with 
tbe  older  scholars,  as  by  this  means  instruction  is 
much  more  rapid.  But,  in  tbe  new  school,  chil- 
dren will  be  taken  whe  are  from  h  ve  to  nine  years 
old,  and  tbe  course  of  study  will  be  more  system- 
atic. Object  study  will  be  utilized  in  everything, 
even  in  instruction  in  music,  and  in  many  ways 
the  present  methods  will  be  broadened.  Another 
idea  which  is  to  be  tried  is  tbat  of  having  one- 
third  of  tbe  pupils  there  wbo  have  their  sight,  so 
tbat  both  bhna  and  seeing  scholars  will  learn  to- 
gether. It  is  thought  tbat  by  this  means  tbe 
blind  children  will  think  and  act  more  like  their 
seeing  schoolmates.  Tbe  institution  has  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  for  the  land,  erect  the  walls  and  roof 
of  tbe  building,  and  possibly  enough  to  furnish  it, 
but  nothing  is  left  to  carry  on  the  school.  But 
such  a  worthy  object,  it  is  believed,  will  not  long 
be  unrecognized,  and  tbe  help  which  bas  always 
been  forthcoming  in  tbe  past  will  not  bs  wanting 
in  tbe  present  instance. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

HONDA  V.    DECEMBER    28,    1885. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Rev.  E.  E.  Halo. 
D.  D.,  and  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  coming  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

TUESDAY.    DECEMBER    1.   1885. 


Tomorrow  afternoon,  during  "the  children's 
hour"  at  the  sale  to  be  held  at  the  Yendome  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Bible  Readers'  Society,  there 
will  be  the  attraction  of  a  fish  pond.  Music  is  to 
be  furnished  by  pupils  from  tbe  Blind  Asylum  in 
South  Boston. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 

THURSDAY.    DECEMBER  31,   188* 


*7 


Kindergarten    for    the    Blind.    We 
have  received  irom  Prof.  M.  Anagnos,  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for   the  Blind.  at  South 
Boston,  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  School  for  the  Blind— 
a  brief  account  of  its  foundation,  its  value,  its 
present  wants  and  future  needs."     As  its  ti- 
tle indicates,  it  speaks  of  the  long-lelt  neces- 
sity for  some  method  by  which   very  young 
children  might  be  started  into  tbe  education- 
al channels  provided  for  larger  blind  per- 
sons in  the   Perkins  Institution;  then  of  tbe 
gelf-sacrificing  and  noble  elforts  made  by  la- 
;  die6  and  gentlemen  interested   in   the  enter- 
prise, and  the  success   which   has  thus   far 
■  been  achieved;  and  then  an  allusion   to  the 
pressing  need  for  further  pecuniary  aid,  and 
an  appeal  to  those  who  have  the  ability  to 
render  assistance.     Mr.  Anagnos  says  : 

"Happiness,  self-reliance,  hopefulness, 
confidence,  self-forgetfulness,  improvement 
in  health,  development  of  the  ideas  of  num- 
ber and  form,  nice  discrimination,  and  habits 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  of  kindness  and 
courtesy,  of  older  and  industry,  all  these  de- 
velop fully  and  freely  under  the  kindergar- 
ten system.  Here  the  dumb  needs  of  the 
children  are  met,  their  blind  energies  direct- 
ed, their  unasked  questions  answered  in  an- 
ticipation, their  groping  fingers  clasped  in  a 
firm  yet  tender  hand  and  guided  to  tasks 
which  reward  the  labor  of  learning,  and  thus 
the  pupil  grows  in  faith  and  hope  as  he  ri- 
pens in  experience  and  wisdom.  Here, 
while  the  senses  are  sharpened,  the  mental 
faculties  unfolded,  and  the  tissues  of  the 
physical  structure  invigorated,  the  intellect 
is  built  up  high  with  knowledge,  the  doors 
to  productive  force  and  creative  power  are 
unfastened,  and  the  moral  foundations  of 
the  character  are  laid  deep  in  the  heart." 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this 
great  end,  that  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  be- 
nevolent. Can  it  be  possible  that  they  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pathetic  prayers  and 
thrilling  entreaties  of  the  little  sightless 
waifs  tor  their  deliverance  from  the  actual 
doom  and  positive  horrors  of  intellectual 
and  moral  darkness,  and  let  them  sink  hope- 
lessly down  into  the  cesspools  of  idleness 
and  pauperism?  The  instincts  of  humanity, 
the  promptings  of  benevolence,  the  dictates 
of  wisdom,  all  combine  to  induce  the  hope 
and  belief  that  a  cheerful  and  generous  re- 
sponse will  be  given  to  this  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holme*,  |$,ey..  J3.  E. 
Hale,  D.  D.,  and  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson 
will  contribute  to  the  coming  entertainment 
in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  lor  the  blind. 


H 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  2,  18S6. 


The  managers  of  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
school  lor  the  blind  have  prepared  for  general 
distribution  an  interesting  pamphlet,  written  by 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  concerning  the  work  of  the 
school.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Friedericli 
Froebel,  the  facsimile  of  an  appeal  by  Laura 
Bridanian  in  behalf  of  the  school,  and  an  enter- 
taining account  of  its  purposes  and  achieve- 
ments. Copies  will  be  turn ishea  to  those  inter- 
ested on  application  to  Mr.  Anagnos  at  the 
Perkins  institution,  South  iioston. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1885. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  just 
6sued,  makes,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory 
Bhowing.  Th«  school  has  shown  excelle  nt  work, 
.  n  which  object  teaching  is  an  important  factor. 
The  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  natural  history,  an- 
atomical models  and  mechanic  arts  are  doing 
almost  as  much  for  education  as  the  increasing 
store  of  books  in  the  raised  type.  The  work- 
shop for  adults  has  sent  forth  such  work  as  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  its  patrons,  but  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  shop  over  and  above  the  re- 
ceipts has  been  $392.  In  the  boys'  workshop 
the  art  of  mattress-making  has  been  introduced, 
and  Laura  Bridgman  has  given  much  of  her 
time  to  instruction  in  the  workshop  for  the 
girls.  In  the  musical  department  there  has 
been  ninety-four  pupils  who  have  received  the 
most  thorough  and  systematic  instruction.  The 
event  of  the  year  was  the  purchase  of  the  Hyde 
estate  in  Roxbury,  at  a  cost  of  .$30,000,  for  a 
kindergarten  for  sightless  children.  The  finan- 
cial report  shows  a  cash  balance  of  a  trifle  over 
.$2000.  The  total  number  of  blind  inmates  of 
the  institution  is  172;  of  these  HI  are  pupils, 
the  remaining  31  are  teachers,  workmen  and 
employes. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Col.  T.  W\' Higginson, 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Miss  Margaret  Hale  con- 
tribute to  the  entertainment  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


SOUTH   BOSTON   NEWS. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY 

By  F.  P.  Fairfield,  462  Broadway. 


JOHN  J.  MERRIGAN,  Business  Manager. 


JANUARY  2,  1886. 


The  Howe  memorial  press  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  has  just  completed 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter"  and 
Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
and  will  soon  issue  the  play  of  "Henry 
V." 


EVENINft  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY.    JANUARY    2.    1886. 


The  Primary  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  managers  of  the  kindergarten  and  psimary 
school  for  the  blind  have  prepared  for  general 
distribution  an  interesting  pamphlet,  written  by 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  concerning  the  work  of  the 
school.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Friederich  Froe- 
bel, the  fac  simile  of  an  appeal  by  Laura  Bridg- 
man in  behalf  of  the  school,  and  an  entertaining 
account  of  its  purposes  and  achievements.  Copies 
will  be  furnished  to  those  interested  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Anagnos  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
South  Boston. 


&W& 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  3. 
HENRY  G»  PARKER,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


There  will  be  reading*  and  a  musioale  in   aid   of 

the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  6th,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Ames.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  Col.  Thos.  Wentworth  Higginson  will  read  their 
poems.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  will  perform  two  of  his 
own  compositions,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Hall  will  sing. 
Poems  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  and  Miss 
Louise  Imogen  C-Uiiney  will  be  read.  The  tickets  are 
•jolng  rapidly  sold  by  the  ladies  interested. 


^SIXTEEN  PAGES. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  3,  188G. 


In  Aid  of  the  Blind. 


Two  entertainments  have  been  arranged 
in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
The  first  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing next,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Ames. 
306  Dartmouth  street,  and  will  consist  of 
readings  and  a  concert.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  will  read  five  of  his  poems.  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson  will  read  his  "The  Baby 
Sorceress,"  "A  Serenade  by  the  Sea."  and 
poems  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
and  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  will  read  at  the 
second  entertainment  to  be  given  at  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Ames'.  Mr.  William  H. 
Sherwood  will  give  four  selections,  two  be- 
ing his  own  compositions,  and  Mius  Mar- 
guerite Hall  will  be  the  vocalist.  The  tickets 
are  limited,  and  are  to  be  sold  only  by  Mrs. 
Maria  S.  Porter,  204  Dartmouth  street  (who 
arranged  for  the  entertainments),  and  a 
committee  of  ladies  whom  she  has  selected. 
It  is  thought  that  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  Dr.  Hedge  will  read  poems.  If  so,  the 
announcement  will  be  made  in  the  papers. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  4,  1886. 

_t  ,  ,  ..     i    . 

Two  entertainments  have  been  arranged  in  aid 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The  first  will 
be  given  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  F.  L.  Ames,  No.  30G  Dartmouth  street. 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  read  five  of  his 
poems,  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  will  read  his 
"The  Baby  Sorceress,"  '>A  Serenade  by  the  Sea" 
and  poems  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson-Burnett 
and  Miss  L»uise  Imogen  Guiney.  The  second 
entertainment  will  be  given  at  the  house  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  Amos,  and  will  include 
readings  by  the  Rev.  K.  E.  Hale  and  music  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood  and  Miss  Marguerite 
Hall.  Tickets  can  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Maria 
S.  Porter,  No.  204  Dartmouth  street. 


EVENINfl  TRANSCRIPlI 

g 

MONDAY.    JANUARY    4,    1886. 


Me.  M.  Anagnos  has  published  a  very  in- 
teresting pamphlet  on  the  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Schoel  for  the  Blind,  giving  a  brief 
but  interesting  account  of  its  foundation,  its 
wants  and  needs.  The  school  having  been  es- 
tablished, now  needs  funds  to  carry  it  on  and 
enlarge  its  usefulness,  and  an  appeal  on  its 
behalf  is  made  to  the  wealthy,  and  indeed  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  lit- 
tle sightless  children.  As  Mr.  Anagnos's 
pamphlet  is  issued  for  gratuitous  circulation, 
we  shall  refer  interested  parties  to  it  for  the 
particulars  of  this  most  worthy  object. 


The    Kindergarten    for   the   Blind. 

Two  entertainments  have  been  arranged  in  aid 
of  the  kindergarten  lor  the  blind.  The  first  will 
be  given  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  F.  L.  Ames,  No  306  Dartmouth  street.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  read  five  of  his  poems. 
Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  will  read  his  'The  Baby 
Sorceress,"  "A  Sennadeby  the  Sea"  and  poem- 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson-Burnett  and  Miss  Loni it- 
Imogen  Guiney.  The  second  entertainment  win 
be  given  at  the  house  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Ames,  and  will  include  readings  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale  and  music  by  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood  and 
Miss  Marguerite  Hall.  Tickets  may  be  had  at  204 
Dartmouth  street. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


TUESDAY,    JANUARY   5,    1886. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  An  entertainment 
in  aid  of  this  institution  will  be  given  tomorrow 
night  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Ames,  No.  306 
Dartmouth  street.  Dr.  Holmes  will  read  five  of 
his  poems,  and  Colonel  Higgin9on  will  read  selec- 
tions from  his  own  works  and  poems  by  Mrs. 
Burnett  and  Miss  Guiney.  Tickets  for  safe  at  No. 
204  Dartmouth  street. 
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READINGS" 


IN  AID  OF  THE 


D^irLcLergarien  for  the  Blind, 

AT  THE  RESIDENCE  OF 

Mr.  F.  L.  Ames,  306  Dartmouth  Street, 

BOSTON, 

Wednesday  Eucning,  January  6,  1886,  at  8  o'clocl;. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  !),  188G. 


Avery  successful  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  was  held  at  Mr.  P.  L. 
Ames'l-esidence  on  Dartmouth  street,  last  Wed- 
nesday evening.  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  and  Col. 
Higginson  contributed  greatly  to  the  evening's 
entertainment  by  their  successful  readings. 


ADMIT     ONE 


E* 


so 


IYENIM  TRANSCRIPT 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY    7.    1886. 


THE  KINDEBGAETES  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


An     Entertainment     for     its     Benefit  — Dr. 
Holmes  Reads  Several  of  His  Poems. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  much  wealth  of  pur^e 
and  so  much  personal  nobility  are  s<een  beneath 
the  roof  of  a  private  citizen— himself  a  living  rep- 
resentative of  New  England  pluck  aud  progress— 
!  as  were  assembled  last  evening  at  the  residence  of 
i  F.   L.  Ames,  on   the   corner   of   Commonwealth 
1  avenue  and  Dartmouth  street;  and  it  was  oqually 
illustrative  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Old   Bay 
j  State  and  its  capital,  that  the  gathering  was  not 
merely  for  private  tnjo>ment,  but. in  furtherance 
!  of   a   noble  work.      TUe   number   of   guests  was 
among   the   hundreds,   but   the   spacious  apart- 
ments    of     Mr.     Ames     afforded     ample     ac- 
commodations  for   all  comers,  who  chiefly  filled 
the  large  hall,  graced  with  its  stained  glass,  and 
the  smaller   but  nut  less  beautitul  music-room  ad- 
joining, ornamented  in  fifty  ways  with  the  sym- 
bols of  that  divine  art. 

Flitting  here  and  there  might  be  seen  Mrs. 
Maria  S.  Porter,  to  whose  good  offices  the  evening 
was  largel >  due.  On  all  sides  were  friendly  greet 
ings,  and  a  buzz  of  pleased  expectation  went 
around  wnen  several  well-known  faces  were  seen 
descending  the  stairway  into  the  main  hall— Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  supported  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Hedge,  fol- 
lowed by  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  and  C.  P. 
Cnmch.  Then  came  W.  H.  Sherwood,  who,  after 
relude  or  two  for  quiet,  gave  a  Chopin  Nocturne. 
uge  lamp  was  then  brought  for  Dr.Holmes.who 
•ead  a  half-dozen  of  his  poems,  interspersed  with 
ftenial  words  to  his  hearers:  his  "Dedicatory 
&oem,"  to  preface  a  raised-letter  book  for  the 
Wind ;  ''Under  the  Violets"— Iris's  poem— which  he 
had  never  read  before;  "The  One  Hoss  Shay  ."whose 
pleasantries  sounded  like  off-hand  utterances  to 
bis  listeners,  especially  in  the  line  "Have  you  ever 
heard  of  that?  I  say" ;  "The  Last  Leaf;"  "Dorothy 
with  the  ancient  but  rehabilitated  portrait  of 
;he  poet's  ancestress  to  give  it  point;  and  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus."  They  say  the  doctor  thinks 
this  hit  best  poem ;  and  one  can  well  believe  the 
saying,  for  he  gave  it  with  a  spiritual  meaning 
that  made  the  voice  falter,  especially  in  the  last, 


•'Build  thou  more  stately  mansions,  oh  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll." 


Miss  Marguerite  Hall , to  her  mother's  accompani- 
ment, sang  Mackay's  Noontide.  In  behalf  of  the  la- 
dies, Colonel  Higginson  announced  that, on  accoun 
of  the  necessary  absence  of  Rev.  E.E.  Hale, who  was 
■  eloquently  ordaining  a  young  minister  in  a  neigh- 
boring State,  and  the  inability  of  the  committee 
to  find  Mr.  Hale's  double,  the  career  of  the  rest  of 
the  programme  would  be  somewhat  broken.  Rev. 
Dr.  Hedge  read  a  poem  called  "Florence  in  No- 
vember," which1  he  had  written  in  1847  (and  lately 
unearthed  from  beneath  a  pile  of  manuscripts), 
and  translations  from  Ooethe  and  Schiller.  Mr. 
Sherwood  played  three  selections  from  his  own 
compositions,  two  of  them  still  in  manjscript— 
Allegro  Patetico,  op.  12;  Tempo  di  Menuetto,  op. 
14— gracefully  quaint;  and  Concert  Study,  op.  13. 
Mr.  Cranch  read  two  poems,  "The  Legend  of  St.. 
Borandan"  and  "An  Old  Umbrella"— the  latter  a 
humorous,  but  touching,  personal  tribute. 

Besides  his  own  charming  sonnet,  called  "The 
Baby  Sorceress,"  which  he  felicitously  described 
as  founded  on  fact,  Colonel  Higginson  readjjalso 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett's  "Great  Love  and  I"  and  Miss 
Louise  Imogen  Gumey's  "Gloucester  Harbor."  A 
brace  of  German  songs,  by  Miss  Hall,  coucluded 
ihe  entertainment  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  au- 
dience were  sent  away  in  a  most  satisfactory 
ui«  ntal  condition. 

The  establishment  of  a  kindergarten  for  tbo 
blind  is  one  of  the  pressing  charities  of  the  day. 
Ihe  adult  blind  are  well  provided  for,  thanks  to 
the  munificence  of  many  gifted  sons  of  Massachu- 
setts. Nor  are  the  younger  blind  wholly  forgot- 
ten. On  the  contrary,  much  has  been  done  for 
them  already.  But  more,  much  more,  needs  t  >  be 
di.ne ;  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  to  so  pre- 
pare them  that  the  later  efforts  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  their  behalf  shall  be  more  effi)C<ual.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  pupils  in  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  lose  a  vast  amountol 
time  and  strugaje,  which  would  be  saved,  if  they 
could  have  comfeo  its  privileged  duties  already 
furnished  with  *  kindergarten  training.  Inieed. 
they  can  never  wholly  outgrow  the  lack  o»  this 
cultivation.  This  is  noticeable  among  children 
who  can  bee.    The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  ob- 


serve the  effects  of  the  kindergarten  in  his  own 
iamily.  Two  children,  who  had  not  this  training, 
constantly  betray  a  want  of  aptitude  In  certain 
practical  ways— aptitude  which  the  other  possess- 
es, who  did  enjoy  a  kindergarten  course.  If  this 
be  true  of  seeing  children,  how  much  more  mus 
it  be  true  of  the  sightless!  Object-teaching  is  pre- 
eminently indispensable  for  the  blind.  In  fact. 
in  one  shape  or  another,  this  is  the  only  way  i.> 
which  they  can  learn.  To  those  wit) 
whom  touch  must  take  the  place  of  eye- 
there  must  be  objects  for  that  touch. 
When  it  comes  to  reading,  raised  letters  are  mor 
objective  than  surface  painting,  for  they  have 
perceptible  depth,  as  well  as  breadth  and  length. 
If  the  child  is  dumb  and  deaf,  as  well  as  blind, 
the  teaching  must  be  all  the  more  objective.  The 
familiar  declaration  of  a  certain  blind  man,  that 
he  always  thought  the  color  red  must  be  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  is  but  one  of  a  million  indi- 
cations of  the  necesiarily  objective  quality  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind. 

The  tendency  of  all  reaching  is  in  the  line  of  ob- 
jects; as  it  should  be,  since  form  is  the  basis  of 
study,  and  affect^ the  very: structure  of  language. 
When  we  call  a  aran  upright,  do  we  not  borrow  a 
term  from  materiality,  and  give  it  a  moral  turn? 
Have  not  morals  and  manners  ever  gone  band-in- 
hand  etymologicjllly  ?  "A  good  square  fellow,"  is 
a  phrase  whose  pith  (ana  we  stumble  upon  another 
material  word,  mentally  applied!)  is  derived 
wholly  from  tbe  natural  and  social  necessity  for 
the  accurate  rigjit  angles  which  make  the  perfect 
enclosure.  r 

The  rerktns  Institution  turns  away  no  sup- 
pliant willingly;  hut  its  usefulness  would  be 
increased  fifty  per  cent.,  if  all  the  pupils  could 
pass  through  a  preparatory  kindergarten.  Where 
would  our  grammar  schools  be,  if  there  were  no 
prima;  its  for  their  buttress?  What  would  be- 
come of  legislative  councils,  but  for  the  town 
meeting? 

In  the  South  sBoston  Institution  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  proper  place  for  the  blind  kindergarten. 
As  well  think  of  planting  an  infant  cl.i-.s  in  thi 
middle  of  the  High  School. 

Michael  Anagnos,  the  superintendent,  has  jus 
printed  a  strong  pamphlet  on  the  subject;  of 
which  copies  are  freely  distributed  at  the  office, 
37  Avon  street,  Boston.  It  opens  with  a  portrait 
of  Froebel,  tljg  'founder  of  kindergartens.  Th6i. 
follows  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  (a 
extract  from  their  fifty-fourth  Annual  Report) 
that  the  enterprise  be  pushed  on  to  success.  Next 
is  the  noted  Laura  Bridgman's  appeal,  a  fac- 
simile of  her  own  distinct  handwriting.  Tbeu 
comes  the  special  statement  of  Mr.  Anagnos. 
and  a  delightful  paper  it  is.  He  open.-' 
with  a  nautical  illustration,  that  ''all  children 
do  not  embark  in  perfect  ship3  on  life'- 
voyage.  Then  he  shows  how  all  children  read 
from  the  book  of  Nature,  and  that  continually; 
and  how  blind  children,  unable  to  read  the  full 
page  of  tho  outward  world,  are  liable  to  gain  its 
less  satisfactory  teachings,  and  those  one-sidedly, 
especially  while  they  are  at  the  youngest  point. 
Formerly  Dr.  Howe  admitted  the  youngest  chil- 
dren to  bis  school,  but  with  the  increase  of  its 
usefulness  came  the  time  when  it  could  no  longer 
be  said,  "and  yet  there  is  room."  Now  the  gate.-* 
are  necessarily  closed  t  gainst  the  youngest  appli- 
cants. After  speaking  of  the  special  adaptation 
of  ;kindergartening  to  sightless  children,  the  pa- 
per next  records  the  growth  of  the  present  under- 
taking. Its  most  earnest  friends  have  beeu  the 
older  blind  pupils,  who  have  done  what  they 
could  in  the  way  of  ingathering,  many  a  little 
making  a  mickW.  They  have  even  sacrificed  their 
own  Christmas  gifts  to  aid  this  cause.  But  the 
blind  have  not  been  the  only  helpers.  A  private 
fair,  at  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Woloott's,  yielded 
nearly  five  thousand  dollars.  One  generous  lady 
gave  a  like  sum,  and  another  doubled  it. 

A  site  has  teen  secured— tbe  Hyde  estate  in 
Roxbury,  containing  over  six  acres  of  land,  high 
dry,  and  accessible  by  steam  and  horse  cars.  After 
building  eight  commodious  and  separate  houses, 
to  hold  forty  persons  each,  besides  a  central  build- 
ing for  schoolrooms,  library,  hall,  administra- 
tive offices,  gyrntiasium,  music  rooms,  museum, 
workshops,  there  will  still  be  space  enough  for 
playgrounds,  gardens,  lawns,  shade  trees.  The 
'old  buildings  on  the  estate  had  to  be  removed, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  a  new  one  would  be  finished 
last  November.  Unexpected  obstacles,  however, 
in  the  way  of  blasting  and  grading  have  com- 
pelled a  postponement  till  spring  of  the  laying  of 
tbe  corner  stone.  Tbe  estate  cost  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  future  outlay  will  be  much  greater. 
Tbe  delay  has  been  disappointing,  but  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well;  and  this 
work  will  be  well  done,  for  the  right  bands  are  at 
helm  and  plough. 

Another  entertainment,  i»  aid  of  the  same  Char- 
ity, will  be  given  soon  (next  Wednesday  evening, 
we  believe),  at  tbe  home  of  Lieutenant  Governor 


Ames,  on  Commonwealth  avenue,  when  Mr.  Hale 
will  be  present  to  read  a  new,  unpublished  story. 
Mr.  Sherwood  will  surround  i'»  with  music,  and 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  crown  tneeyer.- 
ing  with  their  favor. 


A  Select  Musicale  and  Readings. 

The  tickets  for  the  musicale  and  readings  to  be 
given  at  the  residence  of  .Lieutenant  Governor 
Ames  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  13,  in  aid  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  are  not  yet  ready. 
When  tbe  arrangements  are  complete  the  tickets 
will  be  sold  only  by  application  through  the  mail 
to  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter  and 
Mr.  Anagnos.  Applicants  must  state  their  names 
and  residences. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

THUK9DAY,    JANUARY    7,    1880. 


IN   AID    OF    THE    BLIND. 
The  first  in  a  series  of  two  readings  and 
concerts  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  was  given  in  the  house  of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ames,  306  Dartmouth  street,  at  8  o'clock  last 
evening.  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  and 
the  excellent  programme  presented  was  well 
received.  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood  rendered: 
Nocturne.  O  flat.  op.  27,  No.  2,  Chopin  ;  "Wal- 
desrauschen,"   (Woodland  Murmurs,)  Liszt; 
'•Allegro  Patetico."  op.  12;  '-Tempo  Di  Men- 
uetto. (MSS.)  op.    14.    No:    1.   and    "Concert 
Study,"  (MSS.)  op.  13.    Dr.  Oliver   Wendell 
Holmes  read  a  dedicatory  poem  and  five  of  Ins 
published     poems:      "tinder  the     Violets." 
"The    Deacon's    Masterpiece,"     "The    Last 
Leal,"  "The  Chambered  Nautilus." and  "Dor- 
othy   Q."    with     portrait    illustration.      Mr. 
Thomas  W.   Higginson  read  his  ".The  Baby 
Sorceress"  aud  "A  Serenade  by  the  Sea."  and 
poems  by  Miss  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett  and 
Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.    Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  read  "The  Old  South  Meeting 
House"  and  a  poem.    Miss  Marguerite  Hall 
sanu   "Noontide"  and  "Fenhlingstraum"  and 
"Der  Waideufel."     The  next  entertainment 
will  be  held  in  the  house  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Ames. 
Quite  a  sum  will  be  realized  from  these  read- 
ings and  conceits. 


A    BACK    BAY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

nent  given  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  K.  H.  Ames,  300  Dartmouth  street, 
last  evening.  In  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Llind,  was  a  very  success- 
ful and  high-toned  affair.  Every  avail- 
able seat  in  the  open  rooms  of  the 
house  was  taken  and  the  elite  of  the  Back 
bay  were  conspicuously  in  attendance.    The 

exerciser  were  of  a  distinguished  character. 
The  programme  began  with  piano  music 
by  Air.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  alter  which 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  came  forward  upon 
the  mimic  stage  In  fine  mood  and  read  several 
of  his  Lies!  known  poems,  such  as  "The  Dea- 
con's Masteipieee,"  "The  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus" and  'Dorothy  Q.."  in  the  mildly  heroic 
style  which  Is  most  natural  to  him. 
:»:!<s  Maaciiuerite  Hall  entertained  the 
audience  with"  some  delightful  singing. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, ami,  b  side  rendering  an  exquisite 
sonnet  of  his  own  composition,  "The  Babv 
Sorcerers."  introduced  the,  venerable  Dr.  E. 
it.  Hedge,  who  read  an  original  poem  and 
a'  translation  from  ScliilUr,  and  Mr.  G. 
P.  Cranch,  who  recited  two  unpublished 
poems  in  the  style  which  an  author  can 
best  give  to  his  own  productions.  During  the 
exercises  Mr,  W.  H.  Sherwood  again  en*er- 
talned  the  company  with  original  and  selected 
music,  and  the  two  hours'  entertainment 
ended  with  the  announcement  that  it  would 
be  repeated  with  a  new  programme  at  the 
residence  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Ames  two  weeks 
later. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,      JAN.    9,  188G. 

— Private  entertainments  in  the  city, 
in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  fund  for  the 
blind,  are  popular,  and  a  beneficial  one 
I  was  given   last  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  residence  ot  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  .No. 
306  Dartmouth  street,  that  was  largely 
attended,  the   contributors  to   the  pro- 
gramme   being    Dr.    Oliver    Wendell 
Holmes   and    Col.  T.   W.    Higginson. 
I  The   next   entertainment  will  occur  at 
!  the  residence  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Ames. 


BOSTON.  SATURDAY,    JAN.  9,   1886. 


The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  sure  to  be 
established,  if  the  present  movement  contin- 
ues, the  literary  leader's  and  society  having 
taken  the  good  cause  in  hand.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Ames 
opened  her  superb  residence,  at  the  coiner  of 
Commonwealth  avenue  and  Dartmouth  street, 
to  a  very  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  'Frederick  H. 
Hedge  read  an  original  and  imprinted  poem 
on  Florence,  and  his  matchless  translations  of 

ethe's  Fischer  and  Schiller's  Ritter  Toggy 
burg.  These  translations  are  the  best  ever 
made,  and  sounded  like  original  poems.  Dr. 
Hedge,  although  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
read  them  with  the  vigor  of  a  young  man,  and 
with  a  voice  remarkable  for  freshness,  res- 
onance and  fine  modulation.  He  surprised 
some  of  his  hearers  who  thought  that  he  was 
simply  a  great  scholar  steeped  in  the  lore  of 
metaphysics  and  professional  theology.  The 
artist-poet,  Christopher  P.  C ranch,  read  some 
of  his  own  poems  ;  and  so  did  Colonel  Thomas 
W.  Higginson,  whose  "Baby  Sorceress" 
aroused  a  little  gale  of  joyful  enthusiasm. 
He  read  also  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett,  who  was  present,  though  few 
recognized  her,  and  by  Miss  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney  (pronounced  Ghye-nee),  who  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  rising  poets  of  the  country. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  played,  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Hall  sang.  But  it  is  no  injustice  to 
any  of  them  to  say  that  the  event  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  reading,  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  of  his  most  popular  poems,  includ- 
ing the  One  Hoss  Shay,  the  Last 
Leaf,  the  Chambered  Nautilus,  and 
Dorothy  Q  [uincy].  Dr.  Holmes  himself 
considers  the  Chambered  Nautilus  his 
best  poem,  and  the  Aviary  his  second  best. 
He  read  the  last  stanza  of  the  Nautilus  like 
a  prophet,  the  Last  Leaf  with  exquisite  pathos 
and  humor,  the  Dorothy  Q.  with  humor, 
pathos  and  filial  piety,  and  the  One  Hoss 
Shay  with  genuine  fun  that  brimmed  all 
over  and  made  the  audience  applaud  point 
after  point.  Poets  are  not  generally  the  best 
readers  of  their  own  compositions,  but  the 
Boston  poets  seem  to  be  an  exception.  Dr. 
Holmes  read  the  Dorothy  Q.  to  the  portrait, 
which  stood  before  him  and  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  The  audi- 
ence, about  two  hundred  and  fiftv  in  all,  con- 
sisted of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been 
personally  invited  to  purchase  tickets  of 
admission.  As  usual,  some  people  applied 
for  tickets  who  had  to  be  refused,  as  even  the 
Ames  mansion  is  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate everybody.  A  poet  from  East  Boston 
applied  in  poetry  : — 

"But  if  it's  so  I  can  attend 
Please  senda.iswer  by  your  pen. 
As  everything  will  be  in  state, 
I  would  not  like  to  come  too  late. 

And   as  my 'eyes  are   very   weak,    I   have    to 
wear  blue  glasses."     It  is  hoped  that  the   poet 
met  the  poets.     The  house. 'looked   very  fine,  ' 
the  hall   and    the    music    room    having   been  ' 
cleared    of     all    movable     decorations.       In  ; 
a    week  or   two,  a   similar  entertainment   will 
be  given  at  the  house  of    Lieutenant-Governor 
Ames,  when  the   Rev.    Edward    E.    Hale   will 
read  some  of  his  own    stories.      Thus    Boston 
sees  to  it  that  those  who  cannot  see    shall   yet 
see  something  and  want  nothing. 

~/wThe  company  which  listened  to  the 
authors'  readings  at  Mrs.  F.  1..  Ames's,  on 
Wednesday  last,  included  Mrs.  Frances'  H. 
Burnett,  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Ames  and  Miss  Evelyn  Ames 
Mrs.  Governor  Robinson  and  daughter,  ex- 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Claflin,  ex-Governor  Rice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Whipple' 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenwav,  Mrs.  Francis  I  ee 
and  daughters,  Mine.  Edna  Hall  and  the 
Misses  Hall,  General  S.  M.  Quincv,  Mr  George 
Snellmg,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell',  Mrs  Maria 
S.  Porter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Brooks  Mr 
John  S.  Dwight,  Miss  Sohier,  Miss  Georgia  L 
Putnam,  Miss  Katherine  R.  Hates,  author' 
of  "Nile  Days  Mr.  F.  A  Farnham,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Blackburn,.  Mrs.    \y.   D.   Hobbs 


®r.  Charles  G.  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
•'  G.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Chickering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  I..  Cooiidge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I'.  C.  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Dowse,  Dr.  and  Mis.  I.  '1'.  Talbot,  Mrs. 
Zanus  A.  Page,  Miss  Page,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward  Adams,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Baldwin.  It  would  have  been  a  mistake  had 
the  managers  of  the  entertainment  sold  more 
tickets,  the  company  present  being  fully  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  house. 


The  Nation. 

A   WEEKLY  JOURNAL    DEVOTED  TO 

Politics,  Literatuie,  Science,  and   Art. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY   0,    1SSG. 


The  entertainment  held  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Aiues,  in  aid 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  was  attended 
by  a  company  numbering  among  the  hundreds 
and  representing  much  wealth  of  purse  and 
much  personal  nobilLv.  Among  those  present 
and  contributing  to  the  entertainment  were  Dr. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  Dr.  F.  11.  Hedge,  Col.  Higgin- 
son, Mr.  C.  P.  Cranch,  M'ss  ■  Marguerite  Hall, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Por- 
ter. It  was  a  most  satisfactory  entertainment  in 
every  respect.  Another  entertainment,  in  aid 
of  the  same  charity,  will  be  given  next  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  the  home  of  Lieut. -Governor 
Ames,  on  Commonwealth  avenue,  when  Mr. 
Hale,  who  was  necessarily  absent  from  the  first 
entertainmen;,  will  be  present  to  read  a  new,  un- 
published story. 


ifostnn:  Sitntran  (Sink. 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1886. 

There     was    a    brilliant     Catherine 

of  society  and  literary  people  at  the  enter- 
tainment for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  in  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames'  hospitable  par- 
lors Wednesday  night.  Some  of  the  ladies 
were  in  lull  evening  toilet,  whicb  added  to 
the  general  brilliant  effect.  Among  those 
noted  as  present  were:  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hammond.  Mr.  George 
H.  Chickering,  Mr.  George  C.  Munzig,  Mr. 
Pickering,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Mrs. 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Calef,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin,  Miss  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wolcott. 


WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  13, 1886. 


v  

f  Always  interesting  and  affecting,  and  never 
more  so  than  the  present  year,  is  the  report  of 
the  trustees  and  director  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  It  is  the  fifty-fourth 
since  its  establishment.  The  whole  interior 
i  working  of  the  school  through  the  year  is 
'  given  in  a  very  instructive  manner ;  and  no 
one  can  read  of  the  results  of  Christian  en- 
deavor to  give  eyes  to  these  blind  young  peo- 
ple, and  to  teach  their  fingers  to  see 
and  to  become  efficient  in  various  indus- 
tries, without  profound  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude. The  feature  of  chief  interest  in  this  re- 1 
port  is  the  account  of  the  promised  Kinder- 
garten for  the  quite  young  children,  for  whom 
no  provision  has  heretofore  been  made.  An 
estate  has  been  purchased,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
ing put  into  condition  for  the  opening  of  such 
a  long  and  much-desired  addition  to  the  main 
school.  Contributions  for  its  funds  are  still 
earnestly  asked  and  much  needed.  There  is 
no  resisting  the  appeal  of  these  sightless  eyes, 
and  money  cannot  long  be  wanting,  when  the 
community  full}-  understand  for  what  purpose 
it  is  asked. 


FOUNDED  1865. 
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NEW  YORK,    THURSDAY,    JANUARY  14,  1886. 


—The  Perkins  Institution   for  the  Blind,  at 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  making  a  very 
promising  experiment  in  the  introduction  of  the 
kinderg?  rten  system  for  the  younger  scholars, 
and  the  results  have  already  been  remarkable. 
Pupils  who  were  sinking  gradually  into  sluggish- 
ness and  idiocy,  averse  even  to  locomotion,  and 
unable  so  much  as  to  tie  the  strings  of  their  shoes, 
have  been  reclaimed,  and  have  made  remarkable 
progress.    Boys  and  girls  who  seemed  entirely 
helpless,  and  had  no  command  whatever  of  their 
hands,  have  been  aroused  to  energy  and  activity 
through  its  ministry.    And  last  summer  the  en- 
thusiastic Director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  gave  a  pathe- 
tic and  most  interesting  exhibition,  in  which  the 
little  pupils  in  physiology  showed  their  under- 
standing of  their  lessons  by  modelling  the  heart 
and  other  organs;  baby  botanists  made  plants; 
tiny  geographers  shaped  maps;  and  some  little 
boys  who  had  gotten  into  zoology  moulded  tur- 
tles, polyps  on  the  coral  reefs,  etc.    There  is  no 
other  field  where  the  stimulus  of  Froebel's  object 
lessons  is  so  needed  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  poor 
sightless  little  ones  from  the  hopeless  stagnation 
caused  by  the  want  of  stimulants  to  thought  and 
action  such  as  their  eyes  furnish  their  more  for- 
tunate brothers  and  sisters.    The  Perkins  Insti- 
tution is  not  able  to  establish  this  preparatory  de- 
partment within  its  walls,  but  a  new  building  has 
been  erected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds  can  be 
obtained  to  put  the  new   juvenile  department 
speedily  in  operation. 


Z§t  (geocon. 

BOSTON.  SATURDAY,  JAN.   16,  1886. 


-~~~  The  next  reading  and  concert  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  will  take  place 
on  the  evening  of   Wednesday,   January  27,  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  353  Common- 
wealth avenue,  when  the   Rev.  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Hale    has   consented   to   read   from    his    own 
writings.       Miss    Marguerite    Hall    will   sing, 
Mr.  W.  H.    Sherwood,    Mr.    Fritz    Giese,  and 
Mr.  Franz  Kneisel   will   play.      Tickets  of  ad- 
mission, at  two  dollars  each,    may  be  obtained 
through   the    mail    of   Mrs.    Ames,    Common- 
wealth   avenue,    Mrs.    Maiia  S.   Porter,  Dart- 
mouth street,  or  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston.     The  sup- 
ply of  tickets,  however,   is   limited,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  veiy  great.    All  the  friends  of 
the  good  cause,  therefore,    cannot  very  well  be 
present.     If  they  wish  to   contribute  the  price 
of  a  ticket,  or  in   fact   any   amount,    thev  may 
send  it  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  will  make  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  all  gifts. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,     JAN.    10,  1886. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
We  hare  received  the  annual  report  of 
the  trustees  and  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  whicb  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  school  work  of  the 
year.  A  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  by  ihe 
director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  is  devoted  to  the 
Kindergarten  department,  and  we  should 
be  glad   to  publish  it  entire,  but  we  must 


(ft.  3,31 
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couliuc  ourselves  within  a  certain  limit 
and  select  the  closing  pages  of  the  report 
which,  after  referring  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Hyde  estate  in  Roxbury,  reads  as  fol- 
lows:— 

This  site  comprises  a  tract  of  six  acres 
aud  thirty  rods  of  land,  and  is  most  eligi- 
ble in  every  way.  It  is  only  three  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  city  hall,  and 
very  accessible  both  by  steam  railroad 
trains  aud  hoive  cars,  the  latter  passing  in 
front  of  it.  The  grounds  are  high  and 
dry,  and  the  eutire  vicinity  is  most  health- 
ful aud  desirable  for  the  growth  of  such 
*u  institution  as  we  intend  plautiug  there. 
Allowing  sufficient  space  for  a  group  of 
eight  commodious  cottages, — each  separate 
from  the  others  aud  calculated  to  accom- 
modate from  thirty-five  to  forty  persons. — 
and  also  for  a  central  or  administration 
buildiug,  large  enough  to  contain  school 
and  music  rooms,  a  library  and  a  hall,  offi- 
ces aud  a  museum,  workshops  aud  a  gym- 
nasium, there  will  be  ample  room  left  for 
extensive  play-grounds,  court  yards,  flow- 
er gardens,  lawns,  shade  trees  and  the 
like. 

As  soou  as  we  obtained  possession  of  the 
property,  measures  were  takeu  at  once  to 
put  the  premises  in  order,  aud  to  provide 
for  the  opening  of  the  nucleus  of  a  kinder- 
garten at  the  earliest  possible  date,  with  a 
dozeu   or  fifteen  tiny  pupils  selected  from 
those  among  the  numerous  aud  eager  ap- 
plicants, who  are  exposed  to  pernicious  in- 
fluences aud  must  be  at  once  rescued  from 
the  clutches  of   debasemeut  aud  distress 
which  surround  them.     As  none   of    the 
three  old  dwelling-houses  on  the  place  was 
found,  on  thorough  examination,  suitable 
to  be  used  as  a  boarding  school  even  tem- 
porarily, it    was   unauimously  decided  by 
the  committee  to  erect  a  new  one,  86  feet 
long,  45  feet  wide,  and  3  stories  high.    One 
of  the   leading   architects   in   Boston,  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Keliey,  kindly  drew  a  set  of  ex- 
cellent plans  aud  specifications,  aud  con- 
tributed them  to  the  cause  free  of  charge. 
Hard  brick  with  freestoue  trimmings  were 
the    materials    chosen     for    the    proposed 
buildiug,  and    there  was  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  it  finished   and  ready  for  occupan- 
cy early    in   November.     To   this  end  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  with  all  rea- 
sonable speed,  and  everything  seemed  fa- 
vorable to  its  attainment.     But  wbile  we 
were  about  to  commeuce  operations   for 
the  excavation   of  the   foundation  of  the 
new  structure  it  was  discovered  that,  in 
order  to  grade  the  grounds  and  level  then) 
on    the    side    of  Day  street,  a  poTid<-rons 
ledge  would  have  to  be  removed  by  blast- 
ing, and  tbat  tbe  whole  cellar  of  the  build- 
iug would    have  to    be   carved  out  of  the 
solid    rock.     This    unforeseen   and    unex- 
pected labor  could  undoubtedly  have  been 
accomplished  in  six  weeks  or  two  mouths; 
but    its    completion    within     such    limits 
would   have    involved    an    additional  ex- 
pense,   which    was     beyond    our    slender 
means.     Henco  wo  were  compelled,  for  tbe 
sake   of  economy,  to  allow  such  a  length 
of  time  for  the  labor  as  would  help    to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  job.  As  a  consequence, 
the  laying   of  the  corner  stone   has  beeu 
unavoidably  postponed  until    next  spring. 
I  need  scarcely  say  how  great  a  disappoint- 
ment this  delay  whs  to  those  who   take  so 
lively  an  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
the   kindergarten;  but  we  had  to  yield  to 
the  inevitable. 

After  much  discussion  aud  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  a  satisfactory 
agieement  was  finally  effected  with  a  re- 
sponsible contractor,  and  the  ground  was 
broken  in  tbe  latter  part  of  August. 

Thus  the  first  and  most  important  step 
has  been  taken.  The  consummation  of  the 
project  has  passed  out  of  the  nebulous 
stage  of  uncertainty,  and  entered  the  do- 
main of  accomplished  facts.  The  frien  Is 
of  the  enterprise  look  forward  with  joyous 
anticipation  to  the  not  far  distant  day, 
when  in  the  place  where  this  massive  ridge 
of  rough  and  useless  stone  is  now  being 
demolished  and  carted  away,  education 
will  open  wide  her  doors  to  those,  from 
whom  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  totally  shut 
out.  She  will  call  their  fettered  souls  out 
from  darkness  and  despondency  to  bright- 
deal  and  hope,  and  to  the  widest  fields  of 
tight.     The  acorns  of  beuevoleuce,  planted 


in  love  and  kindness  and  watered  by  tbe 
goldeu  stream  of  sympathy  and  chanty, 
cannot  but  grow  iuto  stately  oaks,  under 
whose  branches  the  sightless  waits  of  New 
England  will  tiud  a  shelter  from  the  storms 
ot  woe  and  grief,  aud  protection  from  the 
coutagiou  of  moral  pestilences.  True,  our 
operations  so  far  are  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  compass;  but,  as  Cicero  says,  the 
beginuiugs  of  all  things  are  small. 

Nevertheless  it  is  exceedingly  embarras- 
sing, that  the  means  at  command  are  very 
inadequate  to  carry  out  our  plaus  even  on 
so  limited  a  scale.  When  the  new  build- 
ing is  finished,  our  treasury  will  be  entire- 
ly depleted  of  its  contents.  There  will  be 
scarcely  anj  thing  left  either  for  furnish- 
ings, musical  instrumeuts  and  apparatus, 
or  for  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses 
for  maintenance  and  tuition.  For  an  en- 
dowment fund,  which  will  give  security  to 
the  permanence  of  the  enterprise,  and  will 
serve  as  a  vital  sap  to  its  growth  and  frui- 
tion, we  have  not  yet  a  penny. 

But  notwithstanding  this  lack  of  means, 
"hope  should  spriug  exulting  on  trium- 
phant wing."  This  very  stress  of  pecuu- 
iary  perplexities,  instead  of  causiug  dis- 
couragement aud  inertuess,  must  lead  to 
the  development  ot  indomitable  persever- 
auce  aud  of  that  daring  aud  self-poised 
cast  of  mind,  which  takes  no  account  of 
existing  or  prospective  storms,  aud  de- 
lights iu  standing  out  from  shore  for  deep- 
sea  sailing.  There  is  no  ground  of  appre- 
hension or  despondency.  The  past  proph- 
esies auspiciously  for  the  future.  What 
has  already  been  accomplished  is  an  as- 
surance, that  we  "shall  reap  a  full  harvest, 
if  we  faint  not''  After  the  season  of  wor- 
ry and  anxiety  will  come  the  time  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  the  outpome  of  a  movement 
inaugurated  iu  mercy  and  carried  on  iu 
faith  and  good  will.  Far  otherwise.  There 
is  an  absolute  certaiuty  about  it,  slow 
though  it  be.  We  may  not  rejoice  over 
gathered  crops  immediately,  but  we  will 
ultimately.  Wherever  the  sower  scatters 
the  good  seed,  there  the  reaper's  hand  will 
be  filled  with  the  golden  sheaves.  Mont- 
gomery's charming  advice  may  be  quoted 
in  this  connection  with  peculiar  fitness: — 

"Sow  in  the  morn  thy  seed, 
At  eve  hold  not  thy  hand; 

To  doubt  aud  fear  give  thou  no  beed. 
Broadcast  it  o'er  the  land. 


And  duly  shall  appear, 

lu  verdure,  beauty,  strength, 

The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 
Aud  the  full  corn  at  length." 

The  significant  phrase,  "aelion,  action, 
and  action  again,'' — which  was  uttered  by 
Demosthenes  as  a  definition  of  eloquence,  — 
embodying  as  it  does  tbe  key  to  suceess  in 
any  undertaking,  must  be  the  motive 
power  and  driving  force  in  ours.  We  must 
adhere  to  it  with  rigid  pertinacity.  Until 
the  goal  is  reached  there  should  be  no  re- 
laxation iu  our  efforts,  no  hesitancy  in  our 
march.  Our  labors  must  be  unremitting 
until  the  flame  of  earnest  interest,  kiudled 
in  the  souls  of  a  large  number  of  men, 
women  and  children,  swells  into  a  confla- 
gration and  consumes  all  barriers  and  ob- 
structions. We  should  fix  our  eyes  upon 
victory  aud  never  take  them  off  or  wink 
until  it  is  achieved.  Agitation  must  be 
kept  up  and  increased  at  auy  cost,  until 
the  final  triumph  of  our  cause.  All  the 
omens  are  in  its  favor,  aud  no  available 
opportunity  for  its  advaucemeut  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  Success  is  the 
crown  of  steadfast  determination,  constant 
endeavor,  aud  assiduous  industry.  Confi- 
dence in  conquest  not  only  robs  off  the 
sharp  edges  of  hardship,  but  helps  the  pil- 
grims to  its  shrine  to  go  up  to  it  in  a  cha- 
riot of  fire.  To  slacken  energy  and  pro- 
crastinate exertion  at  so  critical  aud  oppor- 
tune a  moment  as  the  present,  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  our  movement.  ''For- 
ward,'' then,  must  be  the  watchword 
throughout  our  lines.  All  our  forces  should 
be  marshalled  with  skilful  strategy,  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  central  point. 
The  gods  aid  only  those  who  strive  to  help 
themselves.  For  the,  drowsy  laggards  there 
is  no  prospect  of  hopefulness  either  on 
earth  or  in  heaven. 


In  urging  the  continuance   of  vigorous 
measures  in  furtherance  of  our  enterprise, 
I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  aiduousness  of 
the    task    devolving  upou  its    promoters, 
and   of  the  slough  of  unconcern    and   the 
brambles    and     briars    of     exelusiveness, 
through   which   they   have    to    (i^ht    their 
way.      But,  be  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
what  they  may,  our  faith  in    (he  goodness 
and  beueficeuce  of  the  kindergarten  is  so 
potent,  that  we    do  not    allow  ourselves, 
j  even  for  an    instant,  to  doubt   about    the 
full  supply  of  its  wants  and  needs.     This 
conviction  is  uot  the  offspring  of  impulse, 
or  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  a  wauderiug 
imagination;  nor  does   it   rest   upou    mere 
sentimental  grounds,  and    dreamy  aspira- 
tions.    Both    reason    and  justice  point  to 
the  immediate  accomplishment  of  our  en- 
terprise.    Humanity  aud   fairness, — to  say 
nothing  about  social  ecouomy  and   expedi- 
ency, ■  guarautee  the  speedy  realization  of 
this  fervently  wished   for  consummation. 
A  large  class  of  little  children    oppressed 
by  poverty  and  burdened   with  one  of  the 
severest  of  human  calamities  from  no  fault 
of  their  owu,  are  threatened   with   being 
crushed  for  ever  under  its  weight   at    the 
very  threshold  of  their  life.     They  ask  for 
a  plank  wherewith  to  be  enabled  to  swim 
across  the  river  of  affliction,  to  reach  the 
shore  of  self-reliance,  aud  to   enter  upon  a 
career  of  activity  aud  independence.     Can 
it    be    possible,  that  a   community   which 
contributes   hundreds    of  thousands,    nay 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen  abroad  from  the  terrors  of  an  un- 
detinable    Gehenna   that    is  to   come,  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pathetic  prayers  aud 
thrilliug    eutreaties  of  the  little  sightless 
waifs   at  home  for  their  deliver.mce  from 
the  actual  doom  and    positive   horrors  of 
intellectual  and   moral   darkness,  aud   let 
them  sink  hopelessly  down  iuto   the  cess- 
pools   of  idleu/is8#  and    pauperism?     Will 
those  of  our  citizens  who  possess  the  goods 
of  the  world  in  abuudance  be  so  heartless 
as  to  give  no  heed  to  the  mournful  calls  of 
these  tiny  suppliants  for  mercy  and  their 
devout  aspirations  for  redemption,  and  al- 
low them  to  turn  into  moans  of  grief  and 
sobs  of  despair?     Will  they  be  so  niggard- 
ly as  to  withhold  the  pecuniary  means  re- 
quisite for  the  removal  of  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  blots  which  disfigure  our  civ- 
ilization? 

I  thiuk  uot;  at  any  rate,  I  trust  uot.  The 
instincts  of  humanity,  the  pron  ptiugs  of 
beuevoleuce,  aud  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
all  combine  to  induce  the  belief,  that  a 
ready  acd  geuerous  respouse  will  he  giveu 
to  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind,  and  that  this  infant 
school  will  soou  be  sufficiently  endowed 
aud  efficiently  equipped,  so  that  it  may 
fulfil  the  giand  object  of  its  mission  to  the 
utmost  extent,  embracing  in  the  arms  of 
love  and  kindness  and  affectionate  care  all 
the  little  sightless  children,  and  raising 
them  from  the  bosom  of  the  uight  of  afflic- 
tion to  the  glorious  light  of  usefulness, 
diguity  and  blessedness. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  24. 


All  the  tickets  for  the  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  to  be  given  at  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Ames's  on  Wednesday  evening,  are  told. 
Tbe  reading  of  poems  by  the  Re  v. 'Edward  Everett  Hale 
and  a  flue,  musical  progi  amnio  wi'l  make  it  a  most  Iu 
teresting  occasion.  A  third  entertainment  is  being 
arranged  by  the  same  lady  who  has  to  mccesst'ully 
carried  through  the  other  two.  Tho  Hon.  James  Rue- 
sell  Lowell  has  written  Hint  he  will  read  later,  and  It  Is 
hoped  he  will  be  Included  in  the  Ui'rd  entertainment  for 
the  blind  little  ones. 
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MUSEO 

DIDATTICO  E  INDUSTRIALE 

PER    I    GIECHI 

Sede  prowiscria : 

Direzione  dell'  Amico  dei  Ciechi 

Piazza  S.  M.  Novella,  17 

FIRENZE 


Florence,  25  Janvier  18SG. 
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Institution  d'un  Musee  didactique  et  industriel  pour  les  Aveugles 


II  est  raaintes  fois  advenu  que  quelqu'un  ne  sachant  pas  a  quel  point  en  etait 
arrivee  l'instruction  des  Aveugles,  imagina  des  mecanismes  et  des  appareils  qui  se 
trouverent  inutiles,  parceque  les  Aveugles  etaient  deja  pourvus  d'autres  instruments 
qui  se  pretaient  bien  mieux  a  leurs  besoins.  II  est  aussi  arrive  que  deux  individus, 
chacun  de  son  cote,  s'appliquerent  a  la  recherche  du  meme  objet  ou  a  perfectionner 
quelqu'un  de  ceux  qui  existaient  deja.  Dans  le  premier  cas  ils  se  decouragerent  et 
abandonnerent  des  recherches  qui,  mieux  dirigees,  aucaient  peut-etre  produit  les  meil- 
leurs  resultats.  Dans  le  second,  chacun  d'eux  pretendit  que  le  merite  de  cette  inven- 
tion ou  de  cette  modification  lui  etait  du.  Le  journalisme,  je  veux  dire  les  feuilles 
periodiques  qui  s'occupent  exclusivement  de  tout  ce  qui  touche  l'instruction  des  Aveu- 
gles, vint  obvier  a  cet  inconvenient:  mais  cela  ne  suffit  point  encore  puisque  ces 
memes  incidents  se  sont  reiteres  de  nos  jours.  II  m'est  arrive  de  trouver  a  l'Expo- 
sition  de  Milan,  un  appareil  fort  ingenieux  destine  a  faire  lire  les  Aveugles,  si  ce 
n'est  qu'il  fallait  y  employer  un  temps  bien  plus  considerable  qu'il  n'est  necessaire 
pour  lire  sur  le  papier  et  que  cet  instrument  obligerait  un  aveugle  a  se  servir  d'un 
appareil  qui,  tout  au  plus,  pourrait  s'employer  a  lui  faire  connaitre  l'alphabet  et  a 
epeler.  Parmi  de  pareilles  inventions,  qu'il  me  soit  permis  de  rappeler  ici  celle,  recente 
encore,  de  M.me  Antoinette  Delia  Casa  qui  se  trouva  identique  a  celle  du  mecanicien 
M.r  Faccio. 

Quant  aux  modifications,  j'indiquerai  celle  qu'apporta,  il  y  a  quelques  annees, 
M.1  le  Chev.  Martuscelli,  a  la  table tte  pour  l'ecriture  au  crayon.  Et  voila  qu'a  present 
une  modification  toute  semblable  vient  d'etre  faite  par  M.r  le  Prof.  Musso.  Si  le  jour- 
nalisme n'a  pu  parvenir  a  empecher  ces  rencontres,  il  faut  l'attribuer  a  deux  causes: 
C'est  que,  d'abord,  on  ne  se  met  pas  assez  en  peine  de  faire  connaitre  a  la  Direction 
de  ces  feuilles,  les  inventions  ou  les  perfectionnements  que  Ton  imagine,  et  ensuite 
parceque  nous  manquons  d'un  endroit  ou  se  trouvent  reunis  tous  les  objets  didactiques 
qui  ont  servi  ou  qui  servent  encore  a  l'instruction  des  Aveugles.  Le  manque  de  ce 
point  central  empeche  aux  personnes  qui  aiment  a  s'occuper  de  rinstruction  des 
Aveugles,  de  diriger  utilement  leurs  recherches,  leur  cache  les  objets  qui  ont  ete  per- 
fectionnes  ou  ceux  que  des  ameliorations  successives  ont  fait  passer  d'usage.  II  les 
empeche  de  connaitre  quels  sont  les  appareils  dont  on  se  sert  dans  chaque  institut; 
leurs  resultats,  et  enfin  ils  ignorent  quels  sont  les  produits  industriels  que  les  Aveugles 
executent  avec  le  plus  de  facilite  ou  qui  leur  offrent  le  gain  le  plus  avantageux. 

Le  manque  de  ce  centre  de  reunion  est  aussi  un  empechement  a  l'acquisition  de 


It  i 
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•  i  at  the  histitutio  . 

Bliud  at  South  Boston. 
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tleii  demands  on  tne  sraie  treasury,  ne  sam 
that  the  l'ertins  institute,  with  its  present  facil- 
ities, -will  be  able  to  teucu  the  blind  to  be  self 
supporting  to  a  far  greater  detrree  than  has  yet 
been  accomplished.    The  bearing  then  closed. 
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confine  ourselves   within  a  certain    limit 
and  select  the  closing  pages  of  the  report 
which,  after  referring   to   the  muchase  of 
the  Hyde  estate  in  Ro' 
lows: — 
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like. 
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to  be  used  as  a  board 
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the  committee  to  er> 

long,  45  feet  wide,  ai 

of  the  leading   arcbi 

Samuel  D.  Kelley,  ki 

cellent  plans  and  sp 

tributed  them  to  the 

Hard  brick  with  freei 

the    materials    chose 

buildiug,  and    there  ' 

to  have  it  finished    a: 

cy  early    in   Noveml 

rangements  were  bei; 

souable  speed,  and  e 

vorable  to  its  attain 

were  about  to  coiui 

the  excavation   of  tl 

new  structure  it  was 

order  to  grade  the  gn 

on    the    side    of  Da; 

ledge  would  have  to 

ing,  aud  that  the  whc 

iug  would    have  to   I 

solid    rock.     This    ui 

pected  labor  could  uc 

accomplished  in  six  \ 

but    its    completion 

would   have    involve 

peuse,    which    was 

means.     Hence  wo  w< 

sake   of  economy,  to 

of  time  for  the  labor 

duce  the  cost  of  the  j 

the  laying   of  the  C( 

unavoidably  postpom 

I  need  scarcely  say  he 
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the  inevitable. 

After  much  discuss 
filiation    of   the    n 
agieeuient  was    final 
(sponsible  contractor, 
broken  in  the  latter  | 
Thus  the  first  and 
has  been  taken.     The 
project  has   passed 
stage  of  uncertainty, 
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from  darkness  and  despraobnuj  >•>  ungur 
in  u  and  hope,  and  to  the  widest  fields  of 
light.    The  acmiis  of  benevolence,  planted 


in  love  and  kindness  aud  watered  by  the 
i>oldeu  stream  of  sympathy  and  charity, 
cannot  but  grow  into  stately  oaks,  under 


In  urging  the  continuance  of  vigorous 
measures  in  furtherance  of  our  enterprise, 
I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  aiduousness  oi 
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certains  objets  didactiques  qu'on  emploie  dans  les  instituts  des  Aveugles.  II  me  parait 
done  qu'un  pareil  elablissement  ne  pourrait  qu'etre  particulierement  fort  utile  aux 
personnes  qui  souhaitent  faire  une  etude  approfondie  de  cette  branche  speciale  d'en- 
seignement,  si,  toutefois,  on  a  soin  de  bien  classifier  tous  les  objets  qui  ont  ete  ima- 
gines pour  servir  a  l'instruction  des  aveugles  ou  que  les  aveugles  eux-memes  ont 
inventes  afin  de  suppleer  au  manque  d'instruments.  didactiques  qui  leur  auraient  ete 
necessaires  pour  acquerir  cette  meme  instruction.  II  serait  aussi  a  desirer  qu'un  no- 
tice fit  connaitre  l'epoque  de  l'invention  de  chacun  de  ces  objets,  le  nom  de  son 
auteur,  a  qui  il  a  servi  et  pendant  quel  laps  de  temps,  quels  furent  les  defauts  et 
les  qualites  qu'on  lui  a  trouves  et  enfin,  s'il  a  ete  mis  de  cote,  le  motif  de  cet 
abandon  et  l'objet  qui  l'a  remplace. 

C'est  la  une  entreprise  difficile  mais  dont,  je  l'espere,  on  ne  pourra  meconnaitre 
I'utilite  ;  et  si  chacun  s'empressera  de  prefer  son  appui  pour  la  faciliter,  je  ne  doute 
point  que  nous  ne  la  voyions  bientot  s'elever,  s'etendre  et  repondre  pleinement  au 
but  que  Ton  s'est  propose  en  l'instituant. 

J'ai  l'intention  de  fonder  cet  etablissement  dans  la  ville  de  Florence,  sous  le 
titre  de  Musee  didactique  ed  industriel  pour  les  Aveugles.  On  y  recevra  aussi  les 
produits  de  l'industrie  des  Aveugles  soit  que  ces  travaux  aient  ete  faits  dans  des 
laboratoires  speciaux  et  collectifs  ou  par  des  aveugles  qui  travaillent  pour  leur  propre 
compte. 

Messieurs  les  visiteurs  pourront  faire  l'acquisition  de  ces  produits  industriels, 
ainsi  que  des  machines,  appareils  et  autres  objets  quelconques  qui  puissent  servir  a 
l'instruction  des  Aveugles;  nous  parviendrons  ainsi  a  faciliter  la  vente  des  objets 
produits  par  des-  aveugles  ou  qui  servent  a  leur  instruction,  a  la  condition,  toutefois, 
que  ces  objets  ne  pourront  etre  remis  a  l'acheteur  si  le  Musee  n'en  possedera  pas 
d'autres  identiques  que  Ton  puisse  aussitot  substituer  aux  premiers. 

Les  ouvrages  des  Aveugles  seront  vendus  au  profit  de  leurs  fabricateurs,  sans 
aucune  obligation  pour  ceux-ci,  de  laisser  aii  Musee  une  partie  du  resultat  de  la 
vente,  mais  les  industriels  et  les  mecaniciens  qui  ne  seront  point  prives  de  la  vue 
devront  laisser  une  petite  partie  de  leur  gain  au  benefice  du  Musee,  en  se  confor- 
mant pour  cela  aux  accords  qui  seront  faits  prealablement  avec  les  personnes  les- 
quelles  y  mettrout  en  vente  leurs  produits.  Ce  Musee  devant  servir  exclusivement 
a  l'instruction  des  Aveugles,  il  va  sans  dire  qu'on  n'y  admettra  que  les  objets  qui 
auront  ete  fabriques  dans  ce  but  ou  ceux  dont  les  Aveugles  memes  seront  les  artisans. 


is    no    prospect    of  Hopefulness  eitncr  on 
earth  or  in  heaven. 
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On  essayera  aussi  de  reunir  dans  ce  Musee  les  portraits  de  tous  ceux  qui  se 
sont  signales  dans  cette  branche  speciale  d'instruction,  depuis  Valentin  Haiiy  jusqu'au 
dernier  d'entre  eux. 

J'adresse,  a  cet  efFet,  une  chaude  priere  a  tous  ceux  qui  s'efForcent  d'ameliorer 
la  condition  des  Aveugles,  a  leurs  instituteurs  et  surtout  aux  Aveugles  eux  memes, 
afin  qu'ils  tachent  d'imiter  l'exemple  de  quelques  instituteurs  zeles,  parmi  lesquels  je 
me  borne  a  rappeler  M.r  le  Docteur  Armitage  et  l'infatigable  M.r  Anagnos,  dont  je 
suis  heureux  de  transcrire  ici  une  lettre: 


«  Monsieur, 

«  Je  vous  remercie  de  tout  mon  cceur  de  votre  aimable  lettre  du  14  courant. 
Je  vous  enverrai  avec  grand  plaisir  une  collection  d' objets  didactiques  et  de  pro- 
duits  industriels  de  nos  etudiants  sitot  apres  la  rouverture  de  notre  ecole  au  mois 
prochain  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  collection  envoyee  a  Amsterdam,  j'en  ai  fait  present 
a  l'lnstitut  des  Aveugles  de  cette  ville.  Vous  recevrez  des  objets  faits  par  nos  eleves 
des  qu'ils  auront  le  temps  d'en  fabriquer. 

«  Agreez  mes  compliments,  Monsieur,  et  cnryez-moi. 

«   Voire  ires  devouc 

«  M.   Anagnos.  » 

En  bien  d'autres  occasions  l'appui  des  amis  des  aveugles  et  celui  de  mes  coiu- 
pagnons  d'infortune  ne  m'a  point  fait  defaut.  Je  me  flatte  done  que,  cette  fois  encore, 
ils  ne  refuseront  pas  de  seconder  mes  efforts  et  d'appuyer  ma  proposition,  en  m'en- 
vojrant  des  objets  qui  puissent  trouver  place  dans  ce  Musee  et  en  y  ajoutant  toutes 
sortes  de  details  sur  les  objets  didactiques  qui  ont  ete  delaisses  lorsque  l'experience 
en  a  fait  constater  le  peu  d'utilite. 

Qu'ils  veuillent  aussi  m'indiquer  a  quels  instituts  ou  a  quelles  person  nes  je  puis 
m'adresser  soit  pour  obtenir  soit  pour  acquerir  des  objets  propres  au  but  que  je  me 
propose. 

On  considerera  comme  fondateurs  de  ce  Musee: 

1°  Les  personnes  qui  nous  feront  present  soit  d'un  objet  antique  lequel  ait 
servi  a  quelque  Institut,  a  quelque  aveugle  en  particulier  ou  dont  on  ait  fait  usage 
pour  Tinstruction  ou  le  delassement  des  Aveugles,  soit  d'un  ouvrage  execute  par  l'un 
d'eux  pourvu,  toutefois,  que  le  Musee  ne  le  possede  point  encore. 


copies  may  i-fi  niio  ■  icn  to  mi*. 

>s  at  the.   Perkins  Institution  t 
Blina  at  South  Boston. 


"den  demands    on   the  stave  treasury,    tie  sam 
that  the  I'erKins  Institute,  with  lM  present  facil- 
ities, will  be  able    to    teacli   the   blind  to  be  sel£ 
suDPortinK  to  a  far  greater  detnee  than  has  yet  ; 
been  accomplished.    The  bearing  tnen  closed. 
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confine   ourselves   within  a  certain    limit 
and  select  the  closing  pages  of  the  report 
which,  after  referring   to   the   purchase  of 
the  Hyde  estate  in  Ro- 
lows: — 

This  site   comprise.' 
and  thirty  rods  of  lai 
hie   in  every  way.     I 
and  a  half  distant  fr< 
very   accessible    botl 
traius  and  hoive  cars, 
front  of   it.     The  gr 
«liy,  and  the  eutire  vi 
ful   and    desirable   fo 
■•u  institution  as  we  i 
Allowing  sufficient  t 
eight  commodious  cot 
from  the  others  and 
modate  trom  thirty-fi 
ami    also   for   a  cent] 
building,  large   euou 
anil  music  rooms,  a  li 
ces  and  a  museum,  w> 
nasium,  there  will    b< 
extensive  play-groun 
er  gardens,   lawns,  i 
like. 

As  soon  as  we  obta 
property,  measures  w 
put  the  premises  in 
for  the  oj>eni ug  of  th 
garteu  at  the  earliest 
dozen   or  fifteen  tiny 
those  among  the  nu 
plicauts,  who  are  exr. 
flueuces  aud  must  be 
the  clutches  of   deb 
which  surround  the 
three  old  dwelliug-hc 
fouud,  on  thorough 
to  be  useJ  as  a  board 
por.uily,  it   was   una 
the  committee  to  er 
long,  45  feet  wide,  ai 
of  the   leading   arch 
Samuel  D.  Kelley,  ki 
celleut  plans  and  sp 
tributed  them  to  the 
Hard  brick  with  free 
the    materials    chose 
buildiug,  and    there 
to  have  it  finished   a 
cy  early    in   Noveml 
rangcments  were  bei 
souable  speed,  and  e 
vorable  to  its  attain 
«ere  about  to  conn 
the  excavation    of  t 
new  structure  it  wa 
order  to  grade  the  gr 
on    the    side    of  Da 
ledge  would  have  to 
ing,  and  that  the  win 
iug  would    have   to 
solid    rock.     This    u 
pected  labor  could  ut 
accomplished  in  six  1 
but    its    completion 
would   have    involvt 
peuse,    which    was 
means.     Hence  we  w 
sake   of  economy,  to 
of  time  for  the  laboi 
duce  the  cost  of  the  j 
the  laying   of  the  c< 
unavoidably  postpon 
I  need  scarcely  say  Ik 
moot  this  delay  wits  t 
lively  an  interest  in 
the  kindergarten;  bt 
the  inevitable. 

After  much  discuss 
iideratioo   of  the    n 
agieemeDt  was   final 
sponsible  contractor, 
broken  in  the  latter  | 
Thus  the  first  and 
has  been  taken.     Tin 
project   lias   passed 
stage  of  uncertainty, 
main   of  accomplish*' 
of  the  enterprise  lool 
anticipation    to    the 
when  in  the  place  wh 
of  rough   and   aseles 
demolishe  l   and   can 
will    open  wide    her 
whom  the  rays  of  I  he 
out.      She  will  call  the, 
from  darkness  and   despfrBntei 
new  and   hope,  and  to  the  wi.. 
light.     The  acorns  of  beucvolence,  planted  | 


in  love  and  kindness  and  watered  by  the 
golden   stream   of  sympathy  and   chanty, 


In  urging  the  coutiuuance  of  vigorous 


^cu     ™,u    01   symparuy  ana    etianty,     measures  in  furtherance  of  our  euternrise 
cannot,  but  gro  win  to ^stately  oaks, ; under    lam  fuljy  conscious  of  the   "duousuiss  of 


'^         sI^cts^It 
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2°  Les  personnes  qui  nous  feront  parvenir  en  don  une  collection  complete 
d'objets  didactiques  propres  a  un  cours  regulier  d'etudes,  si,  toutefois,  il  se  trouve 
dans  cette  collection  un  objet  interessant  par  son  utilite  reconnue  ou  par  sa  nou- 
veaute.  II  ne  faudrait  pas,  par  exemple,  qu'elle  ne  se  composat  que  d'objets  d'un 
usage  commun,  comme  la  tablette  Braille,  etc. 

3.  On  considerera  egalement  comme  fondateurs  tous  ceux  qui  donneront  un 
ou  plusieurs  objets  dont  la  valeur  intrinseque  ne  soit  pas  au  dessous  de  100  francs. 
II  faudra  pourtant  que  ces  objets  soient  remis  avant  que  le  Musee  n'en  possede  de 
semblables. 

4°  Enfin,  les  personnes  qui  feront  une  offrande  d'au  moins  100  francs  en 
argent  comptant.  Les  sommes  a  nous  versees  avant  Touverture  du  Musee  seront 
employees  a  l'achat  des  objets  necessaires  ou  a  la  fondation  de  cet  etablissement, 
mais  des  apres  son  ouverture  toute  somme  d'argent  qui  nous  parviendra  sera  capi- 
talist et  on  ne  fera  usage  que  des  interets. 

Quiconque  nous  expediera  de  Targent  ou  des  objets  recevra  un  recu  contenant 
le  nombre  complessif  et  la  classification  de  ces  objets. 

Toutes  les  offrandes,  quelle  que  soit  leur  nature,  seront  annoncees  a  chaque  fois 
dans  notre  journal.  Le  catalogue  des  fondateurs  de  ce  Musee  sera  place  dans  une 
des  salles. 

On  delivrera  un  diplome  de  cooperation  a  toutes  les  personnes  qui  preteront  leur 
ceuvre  au  developpement  de  ce  Musee,  surtout  en  recherchant  des  objets  anciens  ou 
peu  connus.  fh 

Parmi  les  fondateurs,  on  fera  choix  d'une  Commission  pour  rediger  le  reglement 
qui  devra  etre  observe  dans  ce  Musee  et  on  soumettra  ce  reglement  a  l'approbation 
de  Messieurs  les  fondateurs  qui  seront  convoques  pour  l'inauguration  du  Mus^e. 

On  leur  presentera,  dans  cette  occasion,  le  compte-rendu  general  que  Ton  fera 
ensuite  examiner  par  deux  syndics.  Leur  relation,  publiee  dans  notre  journal,  sera 
envoyee  a  tous  les  fondateurs  du  Musee. 


Le  Secretaire 

GIUSEPPE  SIGNORINI. 


Le  Promoteur 
Chev.  DANTE  BARBI-ADRIANI. 


Florence,  Imprimerie  Cooperative. 


<-.m  i  M  in   in  neaven. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 
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The  54th  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  (or  the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.3f),  1885,  has  been  printed,  together  with 
'he  report  of  the  Directors,  a  general  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements,  a  list  of 
the  books(in  raised  letters) printed  for  theuse 
of  the  blind,  a  list  of  the  tangible  apparatus 
in  use  at  the  school,  the  proceedings  at  the 
Commencement  exercises,  including  Govern- 
or Robinson's  address  on  that  occasion,  and 
other  information  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
institution.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  notice 
the  liberal  ^eponses  that  have  been  made  to 
the  appeal  for  assistance  fn  establishing  the 
kindergarten  department,  yet  much  more  is 
needed  to  place  it  in  a  condition  to  do  the 
most  efiective  work.  Many  who  have  not 
yet  contributed  will  no  doubt  esteem  it  a 
piivilege  to  help  along  an  enterprise  fraught 
with  such  high  hope  for  the  elevation  of 
that  unfortunate  class  of  pupils  who  have 
nop  the  advantage  of  perception  through 
mi  '.I, 


L'INDEPENDANT. 


Fall  (River,  Mass.,  22  Jan. 


Nousavons  recti  deux  brochures 
relatives  aux  ecoles  pour  les  aveu- 
gles  du  Massachusetts.  La  pre- 
miere porte  pour  titre  :  "Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  School  for  the 
Blind.1'  C'est  un  pre'eis  historique 
ties  iute'ressaut  de  rinstitutiou 
philaotropique  de  ce  nop.  M. 
Anaguos,  le  directeur  de'voue  de 
rinstitutiou  Perkins  en  est  l'auteur. 
L'autre  brochure  coutient  le  54e 
rapport  des  syndics  de  l'lnstitution 
Perkins.  Nous  nous  proposons  (Ten 
parler  plus  longuemeiit  dans  un 
prochaiu  nume'ro.  En  attendant, 
nous  remercions  M.  Anagnos  de 
nous  avoir  envoys'  ces  deux  bro- 
chures. 


BOSTON  SOME  JOURNAL. 

SAMUEL  T.   COBB  &   CO., 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 


Hon.  Oliver  Ames  is  to  throw  open  his  hospita- 
ble mansion  ou  Commonwealth  avenue  on  the 
evening  of  Jan.  27,  for  a  charitable  entertain- 
ment lor  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
bin..  Among  the  soloists  who  « ill  take  part  are 
Mr.  Franz  Knejsel,  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Sherwood,  and 
Rev.  L.  h.  Hale,  anions  others,  will  speak. 

JOSTON  HER^a 

■r.  Anasnos,  m  a  beautifully 'printed 
ipbtet,  entitled  "Kindergarten  and  Priin- 
sehool  for  the  Wind,"  has  written  a  brief 
account   of    Its    foundation    value,   present 
tts  and  future  ne.-ds.  which  will  be  found 
Ightfol  reading  by  all  who  are  Interested 
in  the  school.    It  is  as  bright  a  sketch  of' Im- 
portant educational  v, oik  as  if  u  had  been 
written  by  a  native  "literary"  New  Kn-lantl -r 
It  is  published  by  Rand,  Avery  &  Co    and 
copies  may  be  had  (1 1  io:uion  to  Mr 

-;n°3  at  the   Perkins  Institution  fo.-  the 
tat  South 
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poem^. 

THE  OLD  SOUTH  MEETING  HOUSK, 
THE   NEW   ENGLAND  CHEVY  CHASK, 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 


E.  E.  Hale. 
E.  E.  Hale 


TRIO  IN  B  FLAT,     Op.  97.  (Last  two  movements.)    .         .         Beethoven. 

Andante  Cantabile  —  Allegro  Moderato,  Presto. 

Mr  Franz  Kneisel.         Mr.  Fritz  Giese. 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood. 

DUET.— "The  Fisherman, V.  Galnssi. 

L.  Titus  and  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

(Pupils   of   the    Perkins'    Institution   for   the    Blind.) 


I 


BALLADE  AND  POLONAISE,    .... 

Mr.  Kneisel. 

SONG.— The  Young  Nun 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall 
"ETHELINDA,"  (Tempo  di  Menuetto.)     . 
"EXHILARATION," 

GRANDE  POLONAISE  IN  E, 

Mr.  Sherwood 


H  Vieuxtemps. 


Schubert. 


, 


Op.  14,  JVos.jand  2,  MSS. 
Wm.  H.  Sherwood. 

.     Liszt. 


NOCTURNE, 
PAPILLON, 


Chopin. 
Popper. 


Mr.  Giese. 

SONGS.— "My  Heart  and  Lute," 

"On  the  Ling,  ho !" 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall. 

ANDANTE  FROM  TRIO  IN  D  MINOR,     . 

Mr.  Kneisel.      Mr  Giese       Mr.  Sherwood. 

ETUDE  IN  A  FLAT,     Op.  25,  No.  1.        .         .         .  Chopin. 

MARCH  FROM  "TANNH AUSER,"    .... 

Mr.  Sherwood 


H.  Kjerulf. 


Mendelssohn. 


Wagner  -  Liszt. 


The  Grand  Piano  is  kindly  furnished  by  HENRY  F.  MILLER. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 
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ABOUT  THE  STATE  HOUSE. 

Edgar  A.  Hay  ward's  petition,  signed  by  many 
persons  all  over  the  State,  for  a  law  for  state  aid 
t»  the  bliud,  was  beard  by  the  public  charities 
committee.  The  petitioner  is  blind,  ana  be  was 
accompanied  by  a  long  row  of  blind  companions. 
Thomas  ftlahony,  chair  bottomer,  said  he 
conld  earn  out  40  cents  a  day,  working 
from  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  He  will  have  to 
go  on  the  town  unless  state  aid  is  granted. 
Charles  JYl.  Connor,  tender  of  a  picking 
machine,  testified  tnat  he  earned  $267  last  year 
and  had  to  pav  $15  a  month  for  board.  Chester 
W.  Aanis,  a  blind  peddler,  cannot  make  over  $25  i 
a  month  and  pays  out  of  that  the  boy  who  leads  : 
him  about.  David  A.  Scott,  blind,  cannot  earn  i 
over  $20  a  month  broom  making.  Other  testi-  •■ 
mony  showed  that  blind  peeple  have  a  hard  snug- 
gle to  earn  a  living.  Mr.  AI.  Anagnos,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  .Blind, 
appeared  in  opposition  to  tne  petition.  He 
urged  that  pensioning  the  blind  would  be  an  in- 
jury to  them,  and  would  open  the  door  t»  sud- 
den demands  on  the  state  treasury.  He  said 
that  the  PerKina  Institute,  with  its  present  facil- 
ities, will  be  able  to  teach  the  blind  to  be  self 
supporting  to  a  far  greater  decree  than  has  yet 
been  accomplished.    The  bearing  then  closed. 


oM4 


Bas&m  ifomung  ®rttt)riln 

THURSDAY.  JANUARY~23:188& 


A    HOBLE   PHILANTHROPY. 

The  Kindi-rsaften  at  the   Perkins  Institute 
tor  the  Blind. 

The  >-tcono  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten I  t    the  blind  children  at  the  Perkins  la- 

smute  ra>  ^riveu  at  the  residence  of  Lieiite*  ant- 
Gover.  or  and  Mrs.  Ames  last  evening.  Tne 
object  ol  this  e  fit. it  is  one  that  anpeals  to  every 
ose  wbo  :e;.iiz  s  tbe.Hiiy  <-f  thp  fortunate  to  the 
unfortunate,  the  debt  that  success  owes  to  fail- 
ure, or  uat  health  and  comfort  owe  to  those 
in  need  oi  in  distress.  The  reciprocal  nature  of 
giv.ng  and  of  taking  is  ooe  of  the  et^'oal  laws. 
If  there  aie  thoM  who  need  to  receive  there  are 
others  who  Deed  ss  gieatly  to  give. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Dr.  Howe  iounded 
ibis  institution  to  enucate  a  1  care  for  thebhnd, 
and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  Mr.  Aminos  is  so 
t'obly  carrying  out  his  purpose.  Like  Asfassiz, 
bis  work  is  all,  and  for  it  he  can  a-<k  all  co- 
opera  t'on,  all  aid  When  a?ked  recently  if  this 
kindergarten  wou'rt  b"  opened  in  September, 
Mr.  Anagnos  replied  that  it  certainly  would,  if 
be  had  to  take  his  hat—  uoWing  it  out— and  go 
down  S'are  street  for  the  funds.  The  pbihm- 
hropist  who  effaces  nil  p  rsooal  self-seeking  in 
<he  fidelity  to  a  roble  ano  generous  purp  se, 
meets  success  in  that  purpose,  as  surely  as  any 
law  of  nature  is  fulfilled.  It  is  an  inevitable 
sequence. 

The  second  entertainment  in  aid  of  this  object 
called  together  '"me  2C0  people  last  evening, 
grouped  iu  the  music  room,  the  parlors  and  the 
picure  t'allery  of  the  palatial  res'dence  of 
Lifuttnaut-Governor  Ames.  Governor  Robin- 
son and  many  other  prominent  officials  of  state, 
rroiessional  aud  literary  people,  were  present. 
Mr.  Anagnos  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mavia 
3. 1'orter  in  receiving,  and  it  is  very  largely  due 
10  Mrs.  Porter's  unliving  energy  and  deep  inter- 
est il  at  these  entertainments  have  been  so  suc- 
cesskil.  Eer  graceful  courtesv  made  everyone 
;t  >r.se  last  night,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  social  enjoyment.  The  programme  was  as 
follows: 

"Poems. 

The  Old  South  Mee.iing.House E.  E.  Hale 

'.be  :  ewiingland  Chevy  Chase E.  E.  Halts 

Rev.  y  dwxid  Everett  Hale. 
n  B'flat,  Op.  97  (last  two  movements)..,.  Beethoven 
»Tir>/<Ddi. ute  :_'autabile— Allegro  Moderate  Presto. 
Franz  Kneisel.  Mr.  Fritz  Giese,  Mr.  William 
H.  Sherwood. 

Duel— "The  Fisherman," T.  Galussi 

L  Titus  a-jrl  William  B.  Hammond. 
(I  upils  if  tne  Perkins  Instilution  for  the  Blind.) 

Ballade  and  Polonaise H.  Vieuxtemos 

Mr.  Kneisel. 

Song— "1  h<:  Young  Kun." Schubert 

Rlls^  Marguerite  Hall. 
•Etl.elmda,"  (Tempo  di  Men-  ) 

uetlo.) >Op14.Nos.3and  2, MPS. 

"Fiiiilarait  n." )        William  H.Sherwood 

Grand  Polonaise  inE Liszt 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

NoC  nine Chopia 

Papillon Popper 

Mr.  Giese. 

Songs.— "My  Heart  and  Lute, )  „    v,ar„,r 

••OntheLi-ig.ho!" )"'  KJeru1f 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall. 

Andante  from  Trio  in  D  minor Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Kneisel.  Mr.  Giese,  Mr.  Sherwood. 

Etude  In  A  Hat,  Op.  25,  No.  I Chooin 

llaich  lrom  "Tannbauser," Wagner-Liszt 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hale  opened  the  entertainment 
very  happily,  saying  that  as  the  hosts  had 
desired  the  charm  ol  novelty,  thoy  had 
esktd  bim  to  po^e  in  the  character  of  a 
poet.  Passing  from  pleasantry  to  serious 
thought,  he  spoke  of  the  great  courage 
and  purity  of  intention  that  had  ever  ani- 
mated the  old  Commonwealth;  that  when  she 
Mad  fought  battles  she  bad  alwavs  won,  because 
she  only  tought  for  the  right.  She  had  God  on 
ber  side,  and  therefore  a  majority.  Dr.  Hale 
paid  a  very  bigh  compliment  to  Senator  Hoar 
foi  lofty  and  exalted  statesmanship  and  for  his 
fine  aud  extensive  literary  cultivation.  He  re- 
verted to  the  incident  of  Senator  Hoar's  dis- 
covering that  the  treat-grandfather  of  the  lite 
President  Garfield  was  born  in  Middlesex  county, 
and  that  the  brother  of  this  ancestor  was  one  of 
the  aristocracy  in  being  of  the  band  who  crossed 
Concord  bridge.  Following  this  very  entertain- 
ing preface,  Dr.  Hale  read  hi-  stirring  b  illad  of 
"Tie  Old  South  Mceting-House,"  followed  by 
"The  New  England  Chevy  Cba«e,"  giving 
anecdote  and  reminiscence  in  a  most  delightful 
manner. 

Tbe  woids  of  the  ereat-hearted  Dr.  Hale  are 
so  full  of  vitality,  of  graphic  incident  and  local 
color,  as  to  be,  exceptionally  enjoyable.  The 
mu-iciariH,  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  Mr.  Sherwood 
and   Mr.  Fritz  Giese,  rendered  delitihtlul  spIpc- 

lons,  »ud  tbe  singing  of  Miss  Marguerite  Hall, 
theToubg  and  lovely  daughter  of  Mine.  Edna 
Hull,  was  charaing.  Miss  Hall  made  a  beautiful 
I  ic'tire  in  her  dainty  costume  of  palest  rose  and 
white,  with  tbe  clusters  of  roses  in  her  bands,  as 
tpod   in   her  simple,  girlish    grace      Her 


voice  is  a  pure,  sweet  soprano,  exquisitely  culti- 
vated, and  her  singing  has  that  rare,  sympathe- 
tic qualitv  that  makes  it  always  a  delight.  The 
rfuet  bv  Messrs.  L.  Titus  and  William  B.  Ham- 
mond, pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  was  very 
finely  rerdered.  The  entertainment  resulted  in 
a  gain  of  sorue  $500  for  the  treasury.  The 
avenue  and  West  Chester  park  were  crowded 
with  carriages,  and  the  entertainment  was  most 
successfully  carried  through. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagco?,  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter, 
Mrs.  Mai  tin  Brimmer,  Mrs.  George  B.  Hill  of  Hotel 
Vendome,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,|Mrs.  H.  B. 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Dr.Chadwick,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Greene 
of  Hotel  "Vendome,  Mine.  Edna  Hall,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernst,  were  among  tue  guests  at  the  entertain- 
ment given  at  the  residence  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Ames  last  evening. 


mmm  tkanscript 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY    28,    1886. 


KINDERGABTEN   FOE   THE   BLIND. 


Entertainment  at  the  Residence  of  lieuten- 
ant Governor  Ames. 


A  disagreeable  night,  Wednesday.  Rain  and 
slipperiness  everywhere.  People  cling  %q  mm 
lamp-posts,  or  help  themselves  ~',ong  by  the  iron 
railing  of  tbe  Granary  Isurlal-ground,  as  they 
await  the  inf  requ^t;  Back  Bay  cars,  whicu  will 
land  them  at  the  door  of  a  hospitable  mansion  on 
the  corner  of  Commonwealth  avenue  and  Che  iter 
Park. 

If  there  is  a  voice  in  Massachusetts  which  acts 
on  one's  nerves  like  a  tonic  of  invigorating  a  ir,  it 
is  Edward  Everett  Hale's.  His  head  was  inspir- 
ing, when  tor  a  few  seconds  it  was  visible  at  the 
appointed  junction  of  doors  and  rooms;  but  it  dis- 
appeared again  till  all  was  in  readiness,  and  a 
sart  of  Masonic  bush  greeted  his  rising. 
As  usual,  his  sentences  were  pointed  as  well 
as  graceful.  He  supposed  that  he  was  introduced 
as  a  poet,  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  because  there  was  a 
desire  for  novelty  at  these  entertainments.  For 
the  blind  he  would  do  anything!  His  "Old  South 
Meeting  House"  he  would  have  us  translate  into 
practical,  wooden  prose.  Massachusetts  loved 
peace  and  sought  it,  but  she  had  nevercbeless  a 
noble  war  record.  Every  great  European  nation 
has  been  defeated  by  New  England  prowess;  but 
this  is  forgotten,  because,  when  war  is  over, 
patriots  mind  their  other  business.  Mr.  Hale  re- 
membered the  conquered  Hags  which  General 
Stark  sent  from  Bennington;  though  one  clearing;  - 
aay  their  tattered  folds  were  sold  for  rags  by*ome 
State  House  messenger,  and  now  only  the  brass 
staff-heads  are  to  be  found.  Along  with  all  such 
trophies  belonging  in  the  Old  South,  should  hang 
duplicates  of  the  portraits  of  our  royal  rulers,espe- 
cially  Cromwell,which  were  carried  away  to  Hali- 
fax when  the  British  left  Boston.  These  remarks 
were  prefatory  to  a  stirring  reading  of   his  poem. 

Next,  Dr.  Hale  read  his  "New  England  Chevy 
Chase,"  which,  also,  he  prefaced  with  well-chosen 
words.  The  epigram  of  the  famous  19th  of  April 
was  uttered  by  a  Roxbury  boy,  who,  in  answer  to 
Percy's  questioning  as  to  the  cauBe  of  his  mirth- 
ful antics,  said,  "You  march  out  to  'Yankee 
Doodle,'  but  you'll  come  back  to  'Chevy  Chase'" 
—a  sentence  which  would  sting  Lord  Percy  more 
than  any  other  Redcoat,  for  he  came  of  that  fami- 
ly whose  battle  experiences  had  inspired 
the  ancient  ballad.  The  spot  where  this 
interview  with  the  boy  took  place  was 
near  the  Bowditcb  estate,  about  where  the  horse- 
car  stables  now  are  on  Huntington  avenue;  and 
Percy  was  on  his  way  overland  to  Concord,  for 
there  were  no  bridges,  and  he  could  get  no  boat- 
ing across  the  Charles.  A  sad  defeat  for  him! 
I  he  Garfield  family  have  gone  further  West  with 
each  generation,  always  settling  on  military 
grants  won  by  their  valor.  The  late  President 
Garfield  did  not  know  this,  for  there  are  few  his- 
toric records  to  be  found  in  his  Western  homo; 
but  when  he  was  visiting  New  England  he  picked 
up  ."Bond's  History  of  Watertown."  In  it  he 
lound  Garfield  family  names,  about  whom  he 
inquired  thereafter,  of  Senator  Hoar,  as 
the  senator  is  a  finished  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  keen  statesman,  he  looked  tho 
matter  up,  and|  was  soon  aDle  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent (who  received  tho  news  as  joyfully  as  we 
might  if  proclaimed  descendants  of  Pym  or 
Hampden)  that  one  of  his  ancestors  was  in  tbe 
Concord  tight.  Only  the  President's  untimely 
death  prevented  his  soon  visiting  the  Garfield 
homestead.  Another  incident,  not  commonly 
found  in  print,  is  alluded  to  in  the  poem.  Ed- 
ward Everett  asked  a    Revolutionary    hero  if  he 


was  not  proud  of  the  day,  and  the  reply  of  the  old 
man  was,  "We  all  felt,  when  it  was  over,  as.it 
we  'd  ruther  ben  there  than  stajed  to  home." 

■While  a  little  bustle  above  proclaims  the  descant 
of  Franz  Kneisel,  Fritz  Giese  and  W.H.Sherwood 
—for  a  part  of  the  Beethoven  trio  in  B-flat,  for 
violin,  'cello  and  piano— let  us  glance  about.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Ames  is  here  and  there,  attend- 
ing personally  to  bis  guests,  who  are  not  uoutiaed 
to  the  hallway  and  large  parlor,  but  are  scattered 
through  the  other  rooms.  He  says  there  are  per- 
haps 250  in  the  camp  chairs,  besides  many  who 
are  in  the  family  apartments.  Some  new  face  is 
constantly  appearing  through  an  unexpected  door, 
and  presently  vanishing  through  a  portiere.  The 
cherry  finishings  are  perhaps  favorable  to  music. 
At  any  rate,  the  Cantabile  is  sweet,  aud  the  Alle- 
gro melodious.  Marguerite  Hall,  who  assisted  ar, 
the  first  gathering,  sings  also  at  this— Schubert's 
Young  Nun,  Kjerulf's  Heart  and  Luti,  and, 
.particularly  well,  "On  the  Ling,  ho," 
by  the  same  composer.  A  feeling  tribute 
to  the  charity  is  the  presence  of  several 
blind  friends,  two  of  whom,  L.  Titus  and  Wil- 
J  liam  B.  Hammond,  sing  Galussi's  patriotic  duet, 
'  "The  Fisherman."  Mr.  Kneisel  plays  the  Violin 
Ballade  and  Polonaise,  by  Vieuxtemps,  his  in- 
strument sounding  as  clear  as  a  bell,  without  a 
i  tinge  of  that  grating  tone  which  the  best  violin- 
ists and  violins  seldom  wholly  escape.  As  for 
Mr.  Giese's  violoncello,  it  makes  one  ask,  as  it 
often  does,  "Is  it  not  a  violin  rather?"  so  fine  is 
the  tone,  tiis  selections  are  a  Chopin  Nocturne 
and  Popper's  Papillon— sweetly  brief  as  a  butter- 
fly's day. 

Mr.  Sherwood  is  in  better  musical  moid  than  at 
the  previous  concert.  Two  pieces  are  bis  own, 
still  in  manuscript:  "Ethelicda"  (minuet  temp>) 
and  "Exhilaration."  Then  his  fingers  dance  over 
a  Liszt  Polonaise. 

Mr.  Anagnos  announces  at  the  close  that  there 
will  be  a  third  entertainment  soon,  for  thesune 
object;  but  he  cannot  say  precisely  when  or 
where,  there  are  so  few  houses  with  sufficiently 
ample  accommodations.  Another  trio,  this  tim9 
a  Mendelssohn  Andante  from  the  D  minor;  and 
then  the  "Tannhaiiser  March"  (Listz's  transcrip- 
tion) skilfully  worked  up  by  Mr.  Sherwood.  A 
Chopin  study  is  on  the  bill ;  but  if  there  are  those 
who  care  to  hear  it  (and  there  are  many  who  do  , 
he  says  he  will  play  a  Rubinstein  Etude,  where- 
with the  programme  ends.  "  What  a  lovely  even- 
ing!" is  heard  on  all  sides.  Lovely  inside,  not 
outside,  for  in  leaving  tho  audience  turn  their 
backs  upon  flowers,  music,  bright  countenances, 
cheerful  voices,  and  face  the  disagreeable 
nigbt.  What  then?  A  few  hundred  more  shek- 
els have  been  gathered  for  those  who  dwell  al- 
ways in  the  night. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  29, 1886. 


Concert  at  tbe  Perkins  Institution. 
Charles  A.  Clark,  one  of  Mr.  William  H.  Sher- 
wood's most  prominent  pspils,  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  artistic  concert  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
on  Tuesday  evening,  assisted  by  the  accomplished 
violinist,  Miss  Marion  Osgood.  Miss  Osgood 
played  an  aria  from  Bach,  and  Walker's  nrize 
song,  from  Wagner's  "Meistersinger,"  besides  a 
preludium  of  Kies.  Mr.  CJara  gave  on  tne  piano- 
forte Schumann's  "Kretsleriana."  a  prelude  and 
fugue  from  Bach,  a  gavotte  by  the  same  com- 
poser, Wagner's  "Fire  Music,"  one  of  Liszt's 
polonaises,  and  etudes  bv  Chopin  and  Hensett. 
Tbe  occasion  was  one  of  much,  artistic  interest, 
and  was  very  much  enjoyed. 


In  Aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

The  second  entertainment  in  behalf  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  was  giveD  Wednesday 
evenfnc  at  the  residence  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Ames  on  Commonwealth  avenue.  There  was  so 
great  a  call  for  tickets  that  it  was  decided  to 
give  another  entertainment,  announcement  of 
which  will  be  made  later.  The  programme  in- 
cluded the  reading  of  "The  Old  South  Meeting 
House"  ana  "The  New  England  Chevy  Chase." 

by  tho  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  U.D.,  the  two  poems 
being  written  by  Dr.  Hale:  a  trio  from  Beet- 
Loven,  by  Messrs.  Fiantt  Kneisel,  Fritz  Giese  and 
William  H.  Sherwood;  a  auet  sung  bv  two  pupils 
from  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  Blind,  L. 
Titus  and  W.  B.  Hammond;  a  ballade  from 
Vieuxtemps,  by  Mr.  Kneisel;  a  song  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Hall;  three  piano  selections  by  Mr. 
Shetwood;  playing  by  Mr.  Giese;  two  songs  Dy 
Miss  Hall;  a  second  piano  trio,  by  Messrs. 
Kneisel,  Giese  and  Sherwood;  closing  with  a  se- 
lection from  Chopin  and  the  march  from  Tann- 
haiiser, by  Mr.  Sherweod. 
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LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

"There  is  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
the  heaven,"  and  the  friends  of  blind  chil- 
dren think  the  time  to  carry  out  their  pur- 
pose of  endowing  a  kindergarten  is  at  hand. 
The  subject  of  establishing  a  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  children  of  New  England 
has  been  before  the  public  for  a  year  or  two ; 
and  we  have  frequently  alluded  to  it  in 
these  columns,  besides    printing    the    fac- 
simile of  the  appeal  in  its  behalf  by  Laura 
Bridgman.    Other  journals  have  been  ear- 
nest in  their  endeavors  to  help  on  so  good 
a  cause ;  and,  by  fairs  and  entertainments, 
many  friends  have  materially  aided  in  start- 
ing this  work.     Among  the  larger  contribu- 
tions was    the  sum  of    more  than  $4,000 
from  the  proceeds  of   a  fair  held  in   the 
house  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott.    Two  gener- 
ous hearts  contributed  $5,000  and  $10,000 
each  ;  and  these  gifts  were  supplemented  by 
smaller  sums  raised,  by  means  of  concerts 
chiefly,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for    the    Blind.    In  all,  enough  was 
raised  to  begin  the  enterprise.    An  estate  of 
six  acres  in  Roxbury  was   bought,  which 
will  afford  room  not  only  for  the  school- 
rooms   and   cottages  of    the  kindergarten, 
but  even  for  the  Perkins  Institution  itself, 
should  the  time  ever  come  when  the  trustees 
desire  to  move  that  school  from  its  hill  over- 
looking the  sea  to  a  less  crowded  quarter. 

We  have  good  Scripture  authority  for 
saying  that  a  house  ought  to  be  founded  on 
a  rock,  and  the  new  buildings  in  Roxbury 
will  have  that  merit ;  but,  unhappily,  there 
proved  to  be  too  much  rock.  In  attempting 
to  build,  it  was  found  that  an  "immense 
mass  of  ledge"  had  to  be  removed.  Every 
property  owner  who  has  had  occasion  to  lay 
gas,  water,  and  sewer  pipes  through  rock- 
ribbed  streets  and  grounds  knows  what  an 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  work  these  stony 
barriers  make.  It  was  never  more  manifest 
than  in  this  case. 

The  trustees,  twelve  well-known  business 
men,  were  ready  to  obey  the  advice  given 
in  Proverbs,  "Prepare  thy  work  without  and 
make  it  fit  for  thyself  in  the  field;  and 
afterward  build  thine  house."  They  made 
ready  the  field,  hoping  to  finish  the  house 
last  fall.  But  the  ledge  was  more  than 
their  match,  with  the  limited  funds  at  their 
command. 

St.  Luke  asks  a  very  pertinent  question 
about  architecture :  "Which  of  you,  intend- 
ing to  build,  .  .  .  sitteth  not  down  first  and 
counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient 
to  finish  it  ?  Lest  haply,  after  he  hath  laid 
the  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish 
it,  all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him, 
saying,  This  man  began  to  build  and  was 
not  able  to  finish." 

The  friends  of  the  new  enterprise  did 
count  the  cost.  The  rocks  were  all  blown 
out  on  paper  before  the  first  fuse  was 
lighted;  and  it  looked  very  much  as  though, 
after  they  had  laid  the  foundation,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  finish  their  modest 


structure.  But  by  careful  husbanding  of 
their  resources  and  by  the  generosity  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  S.  D.  Kelley,  who  contributed 
plans  and  specifications,  the  trustees  will  be 
able  to  finish  one  building.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  a  good  deal  like  the  house  that 
Jack  built, — empty,  except  a  bag  of  malt 
and  a  rat,— unless  the  treasury,  which  will 
then  be  also  empty,  is  refilled.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  says : — 

There  will  be  scarcely  anything  left,  either  for 
furnishings,  musical  instruments  and  apparatus, 
or  for  the  absolutely  necessary  expenses  for 
maintenance  and  tuition.  For  an  endowment 
fand,  which  will  give  security  to  the  permanence 
of  the  enterprise  and  will  serve  as  a  vital  sap  to 
its  growth  and  fruition,  we  have  not  yet  a 
penny. 

The  trustees,  over  their  own  names,  invite 
aid  to  complete  this  work,  saying  with  con- 
fidence,— 

The  pleasing  sight  of  such  an  infant  institu- 
tion, palpable  and  real,  will,  it  is  hoped,  inspire 
the  generous  intentions  of  many  more  friends  of 
childhood  and  the  blind. 

They  state  the  necessity  for  such  con- 
tinued aid  most  cogently : — 

The  purchase  money,  together  with  the  great 
expense  of  removing  the  ledge  and  of  erecting 
the  first  building,  will  exhaust  the  last  dollar  of  the 
fund  already  raised ;  and  liberal  subscriptions  are 
still  needed  to  put  the  establishment  in  working 
order  and  enable  the  school  to  live  and  to  ex- 
pand. 

It  seems  as  though  all  that  were  necessary 
to  secure  the  money  was  to  state  the  need. 
The  thought  of  little  blind  children  growing 
up  in  eternal  night  all  over  this  fair  New 
England  is  pitiful.  If  science  cannot  re- 
store to  them  the  light  of  day,  generosity 
can  at  least  pour  a  flood  of  sunshine  into 
their  hearts  and  minds.  Formerly  there 
was  the  excuse  that  there  was  no  channel 
through  which  to  give  aid  to  them.  The 
opportunity  is  here.  He  doubles  his  gift 
who  gives  promptly. 
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FOR  CHARITY'S  SAKE. 

An  Entertainment  in  Aid  of  a  Kinder- 
garten for  tiic  Blind. 
The  spacious  parlors  in  the  mansion  of 
Lieut.-Gov.  Ames  on  Commonwealth  avenue 
were  crowded  to  their  fullest  capacity  by  the 
elite  of  BacK  bay  society  last  evening.  The 
occasion  was  the  second  entertainment  tn  a 
series  in  aid  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
Tills  was  intended  to  be  tne  last,  but  the  de- 
mand for  ttcKets  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
bean  decided  to  give  another,  which  will  be 
announced.  The  following  was  the  pro 
gramme  presented  last  evening: 

p„„„    f  "The  Old  South  Meeting  House".  ..E.  E.  Hale 

roems,  ^  .,The  jjewKDglaiul Chevy  Cha.se".. E.  E.  Hale 

Hev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Trio  in  B  flat,  op.  97  (last  two  movements).. .Beethoven 

Andante  cantablle— Allegro  moderato,  presto. 

Mr.  Franz  Knelsel,        Mr.  Krltz  Giese, 

Mr.  William  II.  Sherwood. 

Duet— "The  Fisherman" V.  Galussl 

h.  Titus  and  William  It.  Hammond. 

(Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.) 

Ballade  and  polonaise H.  Vleuxtemps 

Mr.  Knelsel. 

Song— '"The  Young  Nun" Schubert 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall. 

"Ethellnda"  (Tempo  dl  Men-")  Op.  14,  Nos,   3  and  2. 

netto) Y    MSS. 

"Exhilaration" )  ...William  H.  Sherwood 

Grande  polonaise  In  E Liszt 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Nocturne Chopin 

Paplllou Popper 

Mr.  Glese. 

inncra    /  "My  Heart  aud  I.ute" 1    „  r;._„ 

Songs,   |  „0u  thc  L,      h0  ,„ |..H.  Kjeruir 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall. 

Andante  from  trio  In  1)  minor Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Knelsel,  Mr.  Glese,  Mr.  Sherwood. 

Etude  in  A  Hat,  op.  25,  No.  1 Chopin 

March,  from  "Xannhauser" Waguer-Lfszt 

Mr.  Slier  wood. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Tlio  Present  Condition  of  the  Kincli'tenrten 
Connected  with  the  Perkins  Institution. 


Manv  questions  are  asked  regarding  the  present 
status  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  which  lias 
hcen  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. There  was  an  earnest  desire  last  year 
to  have  it  quickly  completed,  but  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties compelled  the  postponement  of  the  laying 
of  Die  corner-stone  until  next  spring. 

The  site  of  the  kindergarten,  the  Hyde  estate  in 
Jtoxbury,  secured  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  comprises 
a  tract  of  about  six  acres  of  land,  and  is  most  eli- 
gible in  every  way.  It  is  only  three  miles  and  a 
half  distant  from  the  City  Hall,  ami  very  accessi- 
ble both  by  steam  railroad  trains  and  horse  cars, 
the  latter  passing  in  front  of  it.  The  grounds  are 
high  and  dry,  and  the  entire  vicinity  is  most 
healthful  and  desirable  for  the  growth 
of  such  an  institution  as  it  is  intended  to  plant 
there.  Allowing  sufficient  space  for  a 
groiiD  of  eight  commodious  cottages— each  sepa- 
rate from  the  others  and  calculated  to  accommo- 
date from  35  to  40  persons— and  also  for  a  central 
or  administration  building,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain school  and  music  rooms,  a  library  and  a  hall, 
offices  and  a  museum,  workshops  and  a  gym- 
nasium, there  will,  be  ample  room  left  for  extensive 
play  grounds,  court  vards,  flower  gardens,  lawns, 
shade  trees  and  the  like.  As  soon  as  possession 
of  the  property  was  obtained  measures  were  taken 
to  nut  the  premises  in  order,  and  to  provide  for  the 
opening  of  the  nucleus  of  a  kindergarten  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  As  none  of  the  three  old 
dwelling  houses  on  the  place  was  found,  on 
thorough  examination,  suitable  to  be  used  as  a 
boarding  school  even  temporarily,  it  was  decided 
to  erect  a  new  building,  86  feet  long,  45  feet  wide 
and  8  stories  high.  Hard  brick  with  freestone 
trimmings  were  selected  as  the  materials.  This 
•Will  be  the  building  whose  corner-stone  will  be 
laid  in  the  spring. 


THURSDAY,  JAN.    28,    188G. 


Funds  for  Blind  Children. 
Mr.  Anaenos,  the  well-known  instructor 
of  the  blind,  makes  a  strom?  appeal  for  pub- 
lic aid  in  his  work.  "The  need,"  says  he, 
"of  a  preparatory  infant  school  for  sightless 
children,  to  fit  them  to  enter  upon  the 
higher  course  in  a  condition  properly  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  has  long 

been  felt. 

"Enough  money  has  already  been  raised 
to  warrant  the  first  step,  the  purchase,  at  a 
cost  of  .$30,000,  of  the  Hyde  estate  (six 
acres)  in  Roxbury,  near  Jamaica  Pond. 
Liberal  subscriptions  will  be  needed  to  put 
the  establishment  in  working  order.  The  in- 
fant institution  will  be  one  in  which  tha 
germinating  faculties  and  budding  power* 
of  early  childhood  shall  be  skilfully  drawn., 
out  by  means  of  Priedrich  Ftoebel's  won-j 
derful  and  well-tried  system  of  education." 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 


FEIDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1886. 


The  SSlind  Children. 

The  Journal  has  taken  occasion  here- 
tofore, very  willingly,  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School  for 
the  blind,  established  in  Boston,  and  to 
be  permanently  located  at  Roxbury, 
Mass.  M.  Anagnos,  in  his  last  appeal 
to  the  philanthropic,  enters  most  elo- 
quently upon  the  needs,  the  privileges 
and  the  advance  of  children  in  the  normal 
condition,  and  the  deprivations,  the 
sadness,  the  difficulties  of  the  blind.  In 
the  institution  named:  "Boys  and 
girls  who  seemed  entirely  helpless,  and 
had  no  command  whatever  of  their  hands, 
have  been  aroused  to  energy  and  activity 
through  its  ministry."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  either  as  to  the  necessity  for,  or 
the  efficiency  of,  this  benevolence. 

This  institution  has  been  maintained 
solely  through  the  gifts  of  charitable 
persons.     It  has  now  been  enabled  to 


i 


\ .  i  ^ 


purchase  an  estate  in  Roxbury,  and  has 
funds  sufficient  to  construct  the  build- 
ings now  necessary,  but  when  this  is 
done  there  will  be  an  empty  treasury. 
The  maintenance,  therefore,  of  the  school 
is  to  be  provided  for.  The  list  of  Trus- 
tees comprises  some  of  the  names  best 
known  in  Massachusetts  for  integrity, 
ability  and  philanthropy.  The  contribu- 
tions made  to  this  institution  will  be 
honestly  and  economically  disposed  of. 
The  subject  is  one  of  tender  interest, 
and  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  is  evi- 
dence of  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
of  those  deprived  of  the, 'or  any  of  the,  ordi- 
nary senses  of  the  indivjdual.  This  is  a 
missionary  field  of  which,  as  to  the 
benefit  of  cultivating,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 


L'INDEPENDANT. 


Fall  (River,  Mass.,  2g  Jan. 


rait,  en  recouvrant  soudainemeht'  la 
vue,  distinguer  une  sphere  d'un  cube, 
nieme  s'il  avait  pu  prealablemenb  se 
faire  une  idee  de  la  difference  par  le 
sens  du  toucher.  II  concluait  dans  la 
negative,  s'accordant  en  cela  avec  le 
savant  Molyneux.  En  1703,  Lebnitz 
soulevait  de  nouveau  la  question  et 
arrivait  a  une  conclusion  diametrale- 
ment  opposee  a  celle  de  Locke  et  de 
Molyneux. 

Quelques  annees  apres.  Nicholas 
Saunderson,  le  mathematicien  aveugle 
remplacait  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  sur  la  re- 
cominandation  de  ce  dernier,  a  Pl'ni- 
versite  de  Cambridge.  En  1746,  Con- 
dillac  discutait  avec  beaucoup  de  clarte 
le  problenie  de  Locke.  En  meme 
temps  que  paraissait  sou  Essai  sur 
I'origine  des  connaissances  humORies, 
on  publiait  un  volume  du  Dr  Blacklock, 
poete  e'cossais,  aveugle  depuis  son  en- 
fance,  un  fin  lettre'  qui  excellait  surfout 


etablie  par  Haiiv  dans  une  petite  mai- 
!  son  de  la  rue  Coquilliere,  a   Paris.   Les 
;  asiles  se  sont    multiplies,  depuis    dans 
|  toute  1'Europe  et  pins  lard  sur  le  con- 
tinent ame'ricain. 

L'espace  nous  manque  malheureuse- 
ment  pour  donuer  une  analyse  plus 
etendue  des  renseigneraents  contenus 
dans  ce  livre.  Bornons-nous  a  dire 
que  Pinstitution  Perkins  cxiste  depuis 
un  demi  siecle.  Elle  a  dte  fondee  en 
1833  dans  une  maison  donnee  par  le 
Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins.  Son  premier 
directeur  fut  le  Dr  Howe,  dont  l'une 
des  eleves,  Mile  Laura  Bridgman,  est 
non-seulement  aveugle  mais  de  plus 
sourde-muette.  Nous  avons  sous  les 
yeux  un/rtc  simile  d'un  appelen  faveur 
des  aveugles,  e'crit  par  cette  prodigieu- 
se  eleve.  C'eat  beaucoup  plus  lisible 
que  le  manuscrit  ordinaire  d'un  re^dac- 
teur  de  journal.  Le  nombre  des  aveu- 
gles   actuellement    dans   1  institution, 


L'EDUCATION  DES  AVEUGLES 


dans  la  description  des  objets  visibles.  j  d'apres  le  dernier   rapport,  est  de  172. 


Dans  notre  dernier  nuuiero  nous 
avons  accuse    reception  de   deux  bro- 

!  enures  relatives  a  l'asile  des  jeunes 
aveugles  de  Boston.  Depuis,  nous  avons 

I  reeu  une  autre  brochure  de  M.  Anagnos 
ayant  pour  titre  :  Education  of  the 
Blind.  Voici  quelques  uns  des  rensei- 
gnements  contenus  dans  cet  opuiscule 


L'abbe"  Deschamps  en  traitant  dr 
ducation  des  sOutds  muets,  tracait  aussi 
les  jalons  del'art  d'enseigner  la  lecture 
et  Pecriture  aux  aveugles. 

En  meme  temps  apparaissait  sur  la 
scene,  Lenotre,  le  fameux  aveugle  de  I 
Puiseaux,  qui  apres  avoir  dissipe  sa  | 
fortune,  ^tablit  une  distillerie  dont  il 
venait  vendre  les  produits  a  Paris. 
Son  activite  Payant  mis  de  nouveau  a 
l'abris  du  besoin,  il  vivait  heureux  au 
sein  de  sa  famille.     Diderot  etant  alle 


"Ancieuneinent,au  Japon,  on  employ- 
ait  les  aveugles  a  transmettre  par  tra-    la  voir  le  trouva  occupe  a    enseigner  a 


dition  les    faits    historiques.     Le  gou- 


M.  Anagnos,  le  devoue  directeur  de 
Pinstitution  est  Grec  de  naissance. 
11  est  ne"  en  Epire  et  a  ete  eleve'  a 
Athenes.  C'est  un  linguiste  distingue, 
qui  parle  et  ^crit  tres  bien  notre  lan- 
gue ;  et  dont  les  rapports,  ecrits  en 
anglais,  sont  des  bijoux  litteraires. 

Un  nouveau  d^partement,  un  Kind- 
ergarten a  ete~  attache  a  Pinstitution 
pour  la  preparation  des  jeunes  enfants 
aveugles.  L'institution  fait  appel  a 
la  ge'nerosite  de  tous  les  amis  de  lhu 


vernement   leur  confiait  la  tache  d'ap 

prendre  par  coeur  Phistoirede  Pempire    travaillait  la  nuit  pour  ne  pas  etre  de- , 
et  de  la  classer  dans  leur  memoire.  Au     range  et  Pordre  le  plus  parfait  regnait 
seizieme  siecle,  des  philantropes  eher-  ;  toujours  dans  son  cabinet  de  travail, 
cherent  a  decouvrir    les  movens  d'ins 


manittS  et  nous  faisons  des  voeux  pour 
son  file,  qui  n'etait  pas  aveugle,  la  lee-    que  cet  appel  soit  entendu. 
ture  au  moyen  de  lettres  soulev^es.  _.,.._ 


truire  les  aveugles,  mais  sans  beaucoup 
de  succes.  Rntre  autres  essais  tentes 
alors,  citous  ceux  de  Jerome  Cardan 
qui  croyait  a  la  possibility  de  leur  ap- 
prendre  a  lire  au  moyen  de  lettres  en 
relief  et  appuyait  son  systeme  sur  des 
faits  rapportes  par  Erasme. 

Le  premier  livre  ecrit  en  faveur  des 
aveugles  fut  publie  en  Jtalie,-eh"l646. 
II  etait  imprime  en  italien  et  en  fran- 
cais  sous  le  titre  :  II  ciecn  afflito  e  con 
solaio  ou  L' aveugle  nffiige"  et  console". 
II  contenait  une  lettre  adressee  par 
S.  D.  C.  a  Vincent  Armani. 

En  1670,  le  pere  Lana  Terzi,  Jesuite 
de  Brescia,  publiait  aussi  un  traits  sur 
Pinstruction  des  aveugles.  Jacques 
Bernouilli,  se  trouvant  a  Geneve  en 
1676,  apprit  a  lire  a  Mile  Elizabeth 
Waldkirch  qui  avait  perdu  la  vue  a 
Page  de  deux  mois.  Le  Dr  Burnet, 
eveque  de  Salisbury,dans  son  "Voyage 
en  Suisse"  parle  d'une  aveugle,  Mile 
Walkier,  dont  les  yeux  avaient  etc" 
briiles  a  Page  d'un  an.  Elle  <$tait 
theologienne,  philosophe,  musicienne 
et  parlait  cinq  langues.  Elle  avait 
appris  a  ecrire  au  moyen  de  caracteres 
(•reuses  dans  le  bois  qu'elle  suivait 
d'abord  au  moyen  d'un  poincon.  Elle 
se  servit  plus  tard  d'un  crayon  et  lurs- 
que  l'eveque  Burnet  la  vit  a  Sohaff- 
housen  en  octobre  1685,  elle  ecrivait 
tres  rapidement  et  tres  correctement.  I 
Deux  ans  apres  parut  le  fameux  ouvra-  J 
ge  de  Locke:  Essay  on  the  humanl 
understanding,  dans  lequel  il  se  deman-  [ 
dait  si  un  aveugle  de  naissance   pour-  j 


Son  entrevue  avec  Diderot,  jointe  a 
la  connaissauce  (|iie  ce  dernier  avait 
desappareils  employes  par  Saunderson, 
donna  naissance  aux  Lettres  sur  les 
aveugles  a  I' usage  dc  ceux  qui  voient, 
ouvrage  qui  valut  a  son  auteur  trois 
mois  de  prison  a  Vincennes.  L'indb 
gnation  soulevee  par  Pacte  arbitraire 
de  Louis  XV  donna  un  regain  d'actua- 
lite  aux  recherches  des  savants.  Diderot 
devint  le  lion  du  jour  et  le  champion 
I  des  aveugles.  Pendant  son  sejour  en 
prison  Diderot,  reout  souvent  la  visite 
!  de  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  dont  les 
i  sympathies  pour  tous  ceux  qui  souf- 
!  fraient,  et  pour  les  aveugles  en  parti- 
culier,  etaient  manifestes.  Rousseau 
s'appretait  a  battre  en  breche  la  tyran- 
nie  seculaire  et  a  [troclamer  que  Phom- 
me,bien  que  nelibre,  etait  partout  dans 
lea  fers.  II  etait  de\ja  le  champion  de 
Phnmanite.  La  charite  et  la  philan- 
tropie  devinrent  a  la  mode  et  il  se  fit 
partout  un  mouvement  pour  la  sup- 
j  pression  de  la  mendicite,  pour  le  sou- 
lagement  de  toutes  les  infortunes. 

Les  genereuses  tentatives  ayant  pour 

:  but  la  guerison  de  toutes  les  iniirmites 

physiques  et    intellectuelles,  luraincux 

I  jalons  qui  marquent    la    route  de  la  ci- 

vilisation    moderne,  out  eu   pour   I>ei- 

ceau   le   sol    fertile  de   la  Franco.     Ce 

fut  Rousseau  qui    suggera  Pemploi   de 

livrcs    a    lettres     en  relief  qui    furent 

imprimes  plus  tard    a  Petat   rudimen- 

taire  par   Valentin    Ilaiiy,  Pauteur  de 

j  l' Essai    .scr   V instruction   des    aveugles. 

Ce  fut  lo  point  de  depart. 

La  premiere  ('cole  des  aveugles  a  ete 
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PARQUET 


Thursday,  Jan.  2i« 

HgTAIN  THI8  CHECK 
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-H-COPCEM1,** 


For  the  benefit  of 


^GEORGE*W.*BrxOWri.*- 

by  the 

Band  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Boston,  at 

ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL,  LYNN, 

Thursday  Evening  January  28/86. 

tyfftMtt* 

Part  First, 
i    Tand,   Potpouni  ficm  the  Huguenots, 

2  Piano,   Arabesque,  —  — 

Mr   C.  A.  Howland. 

3  Solo  for  Cornet,  The  Favorite, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  PrescoU. 

4  Song,  Queen  oF  the  Earth.  —  — ■ 

Mr.  L.  \V.  Titus. 

5  Solo  for  Alto  Horn.   Young  America  Polka 

Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

6  Duet,  The  Fisherman,  —  —  V.   Gabussi 

Messrs  L.  W.  Til  us  and  George  W.  Brown.    • 

7  Band,   In  Wilder  Hast  Galop,         —  —  C.  Faust 

Part  Second, 
i    Band,   Charming  Gavoue,  —  —  T.e  Thiere 

2  Solo  for  Clarinet,  Somnambula,        theme  &  var.  Thornton 

Mr.  Clarence  VV.   Basford, 

3  Song,   Anchored,  —  —  —  Watson 

Mr.  George   VV.  Brown. 

4  Solo  for  Cornet,  Arbuckleinian  Polka,  Hartmann 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Gleason. 

5  Duet  for  Clarinet  &  Cornet,  Sing,Smile, Slumber,  Gounod 

Messrs  C.  VV.  Basford  and  C.  H.  Prescott. 
ti  College  Songs, 
7   Band,   Salutation  Quickstep,  —  G.  Uregand 


tirr.  by  Henricke 
H.    G.  Andrds 

J.   Hartmann 

.Pins  uti 
J.  Levy 


Tickets  35  cents. 


Doors  open  at  7.15. 


Commence  at  7.45 
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GEOROE      T.      NEWHALL, 
Editor  and   Proprietor. 

A » EL  G.    COURTIS,    Associate    Editor. 

DAVID  N.  JOHNSON,  Editorial   Contributor. 


Friday  Evening,  Jan.  29,  1886. 


The  George  W.  lirown  Concert. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  we  cannot  recall  any- 
thing more  creditable  than  the  management 
and  the  result  of  this  concert  at  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  last  evening.  It  should  be  recorded 
that  one  of  the  heaviest  rain-storms  of  the 
Winter  had  raged  for  many  hours,  and  the 
traveling — for  pedestrians  — was  as  bad  as 
the  compound  of  snow,  ice  and  rain  could 
manufacture.  Notwithstanding  this  the  hall 
was  comfortably  full,  and  we  know  that  the 
number  of  tickets  sold — if  represented — 
would  have  nearly  filled  every  seat  in  the 
house.  This  part  of  the  result  is  due,  in  a 
very  great  measure,  as  wc  intimated  last 
week,  to  the  devoted  labors  of  a  number  of 
ladies  resident  on  Broad  street  and  vicinity, 
acquainted  with  the  beneficiary,  some  of 
whom  had   known  him  from  his  early  youth. 

The  programme  itself,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  performers  were  all  blind  was  a 
choice  and  an  enjoyable  one.  The  band  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  is  really  an  excellent 
one,  and  their  selections  were  well  adapted 
to  a  popular  concert  of  a  high  order  such  as 
should  and  did  interest  their  cultivated  au- 
dience. The  solos  and  duets  by  the  several 
instruments  were  skilfully  rendered — with 
piano  accompaniment.  The  vocal  portion 
was  also  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Brown  was 
greeted  with  genuine  cordiality  and  deserved 
apphuse.  It  is  of  course  impracticable  and 
needless  to  speak  of  the  several  numbers — 
which  were  fourteen  in  all,  with  some  encores. 
But  the  best  remains  to  be  told  ; — the  bene- 
ficiary will  net  at  least  a  hundred  dollars  by 
the  entertainment,  —  which  fact  will  give 
hearty  satisfaction  not  only  to  those  who  were 
present,  but  to  those  who  had  purchased 
tickets.  All  who  assisted  are  entitled  to 
congratulation ;  and  nothing  can  rob  them  of 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  good  deed 
to  a  deserving  young  man  ;  which  satisfaction 
will  remain  and  prompt  to  a  repetition  when 
occasion  may  offer. 


Piano  used  from   Bourne  &  Son,  Lynn  warerooms  Si  Maiket  St. 
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HARTFORD,    FRIDAY,    JAN.    29,   1886. 


FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN, 

A  few  months  ago  reference  was  made  in 
this  column  to  the  movement  to  establish  in 
Boston  a  kindergarten  for  blind  children.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Anagno3,  the  manager  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton, one  of  the  noblest  charities  in  the  world, 
says  :  "I  have  received  several  letters  from 
different  directions,  inquiring  what  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  enterprise  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  is,  how  far  its  wants 
have  been  supplied  hitherto,  and  why  there 
has  been  nothing  said  it  in  the  newspapers 
for  some  time  past.  If  fresh  proof 
were  needed,  these  inquiries  con 
firm  the  fact,  that  the  success 
which  our  movement  has  thus  far  attained, 
is  mainly  and  principly  due  to  the  most  lib- 
eral and  disinterested  aid  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  press,  and  that  we  must  depend  upon 
the  continuance  of  its  assistance  for  farther 
advancement,  until  the  goal  of  our  endeav- 
ors is  reached.  Without  it  the  cause  ot  the 
Utile  sightless'  children  will   remain  fH  sLitu 

Sfie  condition   of    the  work  in   behalf  of 

ic    kindergarten       is       practically     this! 

Through      the       kindness       of       friends 

rith  large    hearts    and    long    purses    the 

lanagement  has  been  enabled  to  purchase 

|tne  Hyde  estate  in  Roxbury  for  the  sum  of 

$30,000.    The  tract  comprises  six  acres  in  a 

most  eligible  location  and  i3  healthful.  Imme- 

lately  the  land  was  obtained  it  was  decided 

erect  a  central  building  86  feet  long  by  45 

feet  wide  and    three   stories    high.    It  was 

cpected  to  have  the  building  completed  by 

November,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 

[its  immediate    construction.    It  was  discov- 

red,  however,  that  in  the  excavation  for  the 

iundation  a    ponderous    ledge  would  have 

be    removed    by    blasting,  and   that  the 

ffhole  cellar    of  tlic    building    would'  .have 

be       carved       out     of     solid     rock. 

["his     unforeseen     and     unexpected    labor 

;ould  undoubtedly  have  been  accomplished 

six  weeks    or  two  montlis  ;  but  its  com- 

)letion  within  such  limits    would  have  in- 

alved    an    additional  expense,   which  was 

syond  the  slender  means  of  the  committee. 

[ence  they  were  compelled  for  the  sake  of 

momy,  to  allow  such  a  length  of  time  for 

labor  as  would  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of 

job.    As  a    consequence,  the  laying  of 

corner  stone  has  been  unavoidably  post 

joned  until  next  spring.    The  difficulty  can 

je  Instantly  seen  by  those  interested,  and  an 

jportunity    to    help  this  grand  work  is  at 

land.    Let  thoso  wlio  were  born  in  darkness 

bee  the  light  as  best  they  can,  and  let  money 

•  be  forthcoming  for  the  purpose. 


£0e  ($5eacon* 
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The  second  entertainment  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  was  given  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  beautiful  house 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Ames,  353  Common- 
wealth avenue.  The  total  fund  has  now 
reached  about  $50,000 — enough  to  make  a 
beginning  by  next  autumn,  when  the  school 
for  blind  children  from  five  to  nine  years  old 
will  be  opened.  But  further  contributions 
will  be  needed  for  furnishing  and  for  running 
expenses.  Accordingly,  a  third  entertainment 
will  be  given,  when  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell 
I  will  read  some  of  his  own  poems,  and  it  is 
J  hoped  that  the  great  demand  for  tickets  may 
be  better  satisfied  than  was  possible  at  the 
[  previous  entertainments.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
I  three  readings  and  concerts  at  private  houses 
j  will  yield  nearly  $1200.  The  larger  part  of 
Mr.  Ames's  large  house  was  free  to  the 
guests  of  the  occasion  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  about  two  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen 
enjoyed  the  entertainment,  which  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  splendor  of  the  Ames  man- 
sion, and  the  cordiality  of  the  hostess 
and  host.  The  guests  occupied  the 
hall  of  the  house  and  the  rooms 
around  it,  and  were  cordially  received  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames  and  the  Misses  Ames, 
while  Master  Oakes  Ames  received  the  tickets. 
The  house  was  superbly  lighted,  and  appeared 
to  great  advantage.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale 
read  two  poems  of  his, — "The  Old  South 
Meeting  House,"  and  "The  New  England 
Chevy  Chase."  He  read  with  a  loud  ringing 
voice,  added  a  few  informal  explanations,  and 
was  heartily  applauded.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sher- 
wood never  played  better,  and  caused  a  verit- 
able sensation  by  his  rendering  of  the  Liszt 
polonaise  in  E  and  the  Liszt  arrangement  of 
the  great  march  in  Tannhauser.  Miss  Margue- 
rite Hall  sang  acceptably,  two  graduates  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  offered  a  ballad,  Mr. 
Fritz  Giese  played  the  cello,  Mr.  Kneisel  the 
violin,  and  altogether  the  music  was  worthy  of 
the  company,  which  included  Governor  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Paine,  Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer  and  Mrs.  Guild, 
Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Mr.  and?  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Guild, 
Mrs.  Elliott  Russell,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin, 
Miss  Andrew,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  John 
Lowell  and  the  Misses  Lowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Jackson,  Mrs.  Whitman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Rice,  Mrs.  Lodge,  Mrs.  Hemenway,  Mr. 
Augustus  Lowell  and  Miss  Lowell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  Anagnos,  Colonel  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Maria  S.  Porter,  Mrs.  Moseley,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Hall,  Mrs.  George  S.  Hail,  Mr.  George  H. 
Chickering,  Mrs.  Martin  L.  Hall,  Miss  Clapp, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Cotton,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Greene,  Miss 
Greene,  Mrs.  Edna  A.  Hall  and  the  Misses 
Hall.  Probably  no  house  in  Boston  could  ac- 
commodate so  large  a  company  so  well. 


Inrilattfi  Jfikrtiw. 

FIEST  EDITION. 


SATURDAY, 


January  30.J188G 


From  the  report  of  the  trustees  it  appears 
that  good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  en  - 
terprise  of  establishing  a  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  in  Boston.  Among  the  larger  contribu- 
tions were  the  proceeds  of  a  fair  amounting  to 
$4,612,  a  Boston  lady's  gift  of  $10,000  and  an 
anonymous  subscription  of  $5,000.  The  Hyde 
estate  in  Roxbury,  near  Jamaica  Fond,  has 
been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The 
work  of  excavation  for  the  building  has  begun, 
but  a  ledge  has  been  encountered  and  the 
work  delayed.  The  purchase  money,  the  ex- 
pense of  removing  the  ledge,  and  of  erecting 
the  first  building,  will  use  up  the  fund,  and 
the  managers  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  put 
the  school  in  working  order.  Subscriptions 
— -*jontributions  will  be  thankfully  received 
'- ^"11  ward  Jackson,  treasurer,  178  Devonshire 
-jjl,  Boston. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1886. 


Among  those  present  at  the  musicale  given, 
Wednesday  evening,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten 
for  sightless  children,  at  the  residence  of  Lieut.  - 
Gov.  Ames,  were  Mr.  Fred  Ames  and  family, 
Mr.  Martin  Brimmer,  Mrs.  Judge  Lowell,  and 
many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  well-known 
in  high  society  circles.  Governor  Robinson  was 
also  among  the  guests.  The  entertainment  was 
most  completely  successful,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  will  be  about  $500.  An 
interesting  feature  was  the  duet  by  Masters  L. 
Titus  and  William  B.  Hammond.  They  are  pu- 
pils of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
are  very  skillful  young  musicians. 

Miss  Ames,  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  kin- 
dergarten for  sightless  children  to  be  established 
in  Roxbury,  and  is  working  earnestly  in  its  be- 
half. She  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
entertainments  given  in  its  aid. 

BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 

SAMUEL  T.   COBB  &  CO., 
Editors  and  Proprietors. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  30,  1886. 


The  concert  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  which  took  place  at  Lieut. -Gov.  Ames' 
magnificent  residence  on  Commonwealth  avenue, 
Wednesday  evening,  was  a  very  brilliant  affair 
and  highly  successful  pecuniarily,  the  spacious 
rooms  and  hall  being  filled  with  many  prominent 
people,  among  whom  was  Gov.  Robinson.  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  read  two  of  his  own  poems  with 
inimitable  effect,  and  the  following  artists  con- 
tributed to  a  programme  of  rare  artistic  excel- 
lence :  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  violin,  Mr.  Fritz 
Giese,  'cello,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  piano,  and 
Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  soprano.  Two  young 
men,  pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
sang  a  duet,  "The  Fisherman,"  with  fine  effect. 
The  whole  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  efficient  director,  who  stated  at  the  close 
that  at  the  third  entertainment,  time  and  place  to 
be  hereafter  announced,  Hon.  James  Russell 
Lowell  had  kindly  consented  to  read.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  entertainments  is  eminently  worthy 
the  practical  sympathy  of  our  prominent  society 
people. 
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BOSTON",     JAN.    3  1,     1886. 

....Avery Interesting  occasion  was  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  spacious  residence  of  L'eut.-Gov. 
Ames,  Commonwealth  avenue,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  given  In  aid  of  a  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  It  consisted  of  recitations,  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  by  first-class  talent,  Incladlng 
a  duet  nnely  sung  by  two  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  was  the  second  en- 
tertainment given  for  the  above-named  purpose, 
and  was  Intended  to  be  the  last,  but  the  great  de- 
mand for  tickets  calls  for  another  repetition,  which 
will  doubtless  be  soon  given.  Among  the  distin- 
guished persons  present  were  Gjv.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Judge  Lowell  and  daughters,  Mrs.  Martin 
Brimmer,  Mrs.  Guild,  Mrs.  Augustus  Lowell  and 
daughters,  Mr.  Fred.  L.  Ames,  Miss  Ames,  Mrs. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Miss  Alcott  and  others  of 
note. 

Those  wtio  are  Interested  in  the  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  school  for  the  blind  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  at  South  Boston,  will  find  In  an 
Interesting  pamphlet,  by  M.  Anagnos,  a  full  but 
brief  statement  of  its  foundation,  its  value,  Its 
present  wants  and  Its  future  needs.  The  pamphlet 
has  been  issued  for  free  distribution,  and  one  or 
more  copies  will  be  sent  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 


osioit  (Soutift. 


SUNDAY  MORNING-.  JANUARY  91    1886. 


Tlie  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for 

the  Blind,  given  at  the  residence  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Ames,  on  Wednesday  last,  was  a  most  bril- 
liant as  well  as  a  pecuniarily  successful  one. 


BOSTONS  SUNDAY  MORNING,  JAN 


The  efforts  of  Mr.  Anagnos  In  raising  means  for 

lue  establishment  of  a  kindergarten,  which  is  Impera- 
tively needed  lor  little  sightless  children,  and  without 
which  the  fvstem  ol  the  education  of  the  blind  cannot 
be  regarded" as  complete,  ure  deserving  the  highest  com- 
mendation and  we  are  glad  to  know  meeting  with  some 
degree  of  success.  Land  has  been  purchased,  but 
present  meano  will  be  used  up  fo  pay  for  if  and  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  more  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  work.  Mr.  Anagnos  h*s  Issued  an  Inte- 
resting pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  enterprise, 
lis  value,  wants,  and  future  needs,  which  oan  lie  had 
on  application  to  Edw.  Jackson,  treasurer.  178  Devon- 
shire street,  and  which  Is  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  benevolent  citizens. 

Mr3  Oliver  Ames's  arawlng-roome  and  music- 
room  were  well  tilled  on  Wednesday  evening  with  a 
select  company,  who  bad  assembled  to  enjoy  an  enter- 
talnmert  given  in  aid  of  a  Kindergarten  tor  blind  chil- 
dren. The  programme  was  admirably  selected,  and 
was  carried  out  in  ail  its  parts  with  an  excellence 
worthy  of  all  praise.  The  palatial  mansion  ot  Mrs. 
Ames  was  in  ltseif  not  the  least  of  the  bright  attraction* 
Offered  on  that  occasion. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 

"WEDNESDAY   MORNING,  FEB.  3,  1886. 


Daniel  L.  Bradford  died  at  his  residence  in 
South  Boston  on  Monday  evening,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Bedford, 
and  was  of  direct  descent  from  Governor  Brad- 
ford. He  came  to  Boston  in  early  life.  He  was 
enraged  a^  steward  at  l'erkins  institution  for 
the  blind,  which  position  he  tilled  from  1839  to 
1870.  He  was  one"  of  the  eaiiy  pioneers  of  the 
South  Boston  Railroad,  and  one  of  the  directors 
of  that  road. 
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BOSTON.  FEBRUARY   4,    1886. 


Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Principal  of  the  Boston  Asy- 
lum  for  the  Blind,  and  son-in-law  of  Samuel   G. 
Howe,  the  founder  of  that  institution,  has,  in  a 
pamphlet    entitled    "Kindergarten    and   Primary 
School  for  the  Blind,"  made  a  beautiful  and  glow- 
ing appeal  for  the  sightless  little  ones  for  whose  ben- 
efit a  kindergarten  is  projected.  The  sum  of  $20,000 
has  already  been  subscribed,  which,  however,  pays 
only  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  site  purchased 
for  the   future  school, — a    school  which    appeals 
strongly  to  the  large-hearted  and  wealthy  philan- 
thropists of  this  country.     Mr.  Anagnos  well  says 
that  "a  system  of   broad   and  liberal  education, 
based  upon  sound  scientific  principles,  and  taking 
cognizance  of   the  physical  peculiarities  and  psy- 
chological   phenomena  arising    from  the  loss  of 
sight,  is  the  only  means  which  can  counteract  the 
influences  of  the  privation  to  which  the  blind  are 
subject  for  life,  reduce  its  consequences  to  the 
minimum,  and  enable  its  victims  to  rise  superior 
to  fortune  and  win  victory  from  adversity  itself." 
After  showing  that  the  Asylum  for  the   Blind, 
while  doing  its  own  great  work  in  the  education  of 
the  older  sightless  children,  is  yet  unfitted  for  the 
reception  of  children  under  a  certain  age,  and  is 
therefore  obliged  to  reject  younger  pupils, — many 
of  whom  are  obliged  to  remain  in  poverty-stricken 


homes,  devoid  of  possible  means  of  education  and 
of  recreation, — Mr.  Anagnos  says  that,  in  order  to 
supply  a  "fundamental  and  indispensable  step  in 
the  ladder  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  a  kinder- 
garten school,  where  all  the  little  sightless  waifs 
can  be  at  once  removed  from  their  dismal  abodes  and 
injurious  surroundings  and  placed  under  suitable 
care  and  home-like  influence,  is  absolutely  needed 
and  imperatively  demanded."  "Annual  subscrip- 
tions for  current  expenses,  and  contributions  for 
an  endowment  fund  large  enough  to  place  the 
establishment  on  a  permanent  basis,  are  solicited" 
by  the  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson,  178  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston.  A  portrait  of  Friedrich  Froebel, 
the  originator  of  the  kindergarten  method,  accom- 
panies this  interesting  pamphlet ;  also  a  fac-simile 
of  a  letter  written  by  Laura  Bridgman  (the  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe),  in  behalf  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


Southern  Churchman 


"Nisi  Domini  Frustra.'' 


RICHMOND,   VA.,   JANUARY  28,  1886. 


/         (From  our  Boston  correspondent.) 

Boston,  Jan.  21, 1886. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
one  place  in  this  city  where  the  New 
England  atmosphere  of  hurry  and 
New  England  thrift  have  not  pene- 
trated; nay,  so  utterly  devoid  of 
them  that  in  passing  through  it  one 
can  easily  believe  himself  in  one  of 
those  Southern  cities  which  had  a 
history  "before  the  war,"  and  which 
now  are  so  interesting  on  account  of 
their  queer  old-fashioned  houses  and 
general  appearance  of  having  dor.e 
their  duty*  and  ar  j  now  determined 
to  settle  down  in  the  peaceful  quiet- 
ude of  old  age,  with  a  venerable 
scorn  for  all  such  youthful  frivolities 
as  paint  and  window  shutters.  Bos- 
ton and  South  Boston  stand  thus,  as 
Youth  and  Old  Age,  side  by  side,the 
one  never  fully  appreciated  without 
the  other.  But  at  this  rate  the  jour- 
neys end,  to  which  we  were  hurry- 
ing through  South  Boston  will  never 
be  reached.  At  last,  however,  it 
comes  in  view,  a  large  five  storied 
building,  with  an  inviting  verandah 
extending  almost  entirely  around  it, 
situated  on  the  very  top  of  the  high 
hill,  up  which  three  horses  are  labor- 
iously drawing  the  crowded  car. — 
What  a  relief  to  get  out  of  the  car 
and  what  a  view !  Just  below  lies 
Boston  harbor  and  the  bay  dotted 
here  and  there  with  snow  c  >vered 
islands,  and  off  in  the  distance 
stretches  the  mighty  Atlantic.  But 
the  short  winter  afternoon  is  «*  rap- 
idly passing,  and  the  building  on  our 
right  is  weil  worth  a  visit.  The  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Blind  Asylum  has  been  in  operation 
now  more  than  fif'fy-four  years  with 
most  remarkable  and  unnaralleled 
success.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  man 
who  devoted  his  life's  energy  to  his 
work,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
There  were  only  six  blind  children 
as  a  nucleus  of  the  school  which  to- 
day numbers  140  pupils,  the  boys 
outnumbering  the  girls  by  a  very 
small  majority.  The  boys  and  girls 
arc>  kept  entirely  separate;  no  boy  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  a  girl  or  to  know 
of  her  existence.  The  institution  was 


under  the  management  oi  Dr.  Howe 
until  his  death   in  1877*  and  it  is  to 
his  unwavering  devotion  and  faithful- 
ness and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work 
that  the  success  is  due.    His  mantle 
haw    fallen    on    his   son-in-law,  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos, whose  heart  is  also 
absorbed    in    the    work  and    under 
whom  it  is  equally  thriving.     The 
house  was  built  for  a  hotel,  and  is 
well  suited  for  this  purpose.    Every- 
thing is  kept  as  neat  and  orderly  as 
possible,  and  in  passing  from  hall  to 
hall     merry    sounds    of    children's 
laughter    constantly    were     heard. 
Surely  this  would  be  more  fitly  call- 
ed a  home  than  an  asylum   for  the 
blind.    Mr.    Hurlbert,    one   of    the 
teachers,  kindly  showed  me  through 
the    building,    and     it    is    to     his 
courtesy   that   I   am    indebted   for 
much  interesting  information.    The 
various  recitation   rooms  were    first 
visited;  maps,  of  each  State  or  coun- 
try, made  of  a  separate  block,  which 
the  child  takes  apart  and  puts  togeth- 
er as  a  puzzle.    It  is  wonderful  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  name  each 
simply  by  running  the  finger  over  it. 
The  chemieal  laboratory, with  all  the 
usual  appliances  for  illustrating:  the 
truths  in  that  sciences,  and  the  Kin- 
dergarten   department    were    next 
shown.    Funds  are  being  raised  for 
establishing     another    kindergarten 
for  the  blind,  in  which  Mr.  Anagnos 
is  deeply  interested.    Land  has  been 
bought  for  the  purpose,  and   it   is 
hoped  that  the  plan  will  soon  be  put 
into  operation.    In  one  room,  in  the 
music  department,  I  met  Mr.  Smith, 
the'uftftt  teacher.    He  spoke  of  the 
ease  with  which    the  boys  learned 
music  and  piano  tuning.    They  have 
p  contract  to  tune  the  pianos  in  the 
city,  and  they  become  very  expert. 
Each  is  allowed  a  commission  on  his 
work.    Last  year  upwards  of  $2,000 
were  made.    A  recent  report  shows 
an  increasing  confidence  in  the  work 
done  by  these  blind  tuners  all  over 
New  England  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
interesting  to  look  through  the  glass 
doors,  with  which  each  side  of  the 
hall  was  lined,  and  watch  the  eager 
intent  listening  of  the  players  and 
tuners.     The    work    shops    upstairs 
were  visited,  and  then  the  gymna- 
sium below.    The  chief  source  of  de- 
light to  them  is  the  books  that  are 
now  being  printed  at  the  institution. 
There  are  only  two  raised-letter  print- 
ing presses  in  America,  and  no  words 
can  picture  the  delight  and  interest 
with  which  these  books  are  read.— 
The  girls'  department  is  divided  into 
households,  each  having  its  head  or 
matron.    While  visiting  one  of  these. 
Laura  Bridgman  came  in.    She  must 
surely  be  considered  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  nineteenth  century.  Deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  from  early  infancy, 
Df.  Howe,  through  the  one  sense  of 
touch,  educated  her,  not  only  putting 
ideas  into  her  mind,  but  taught  that 
mind  to  act  for  itself:  and  even  her 
eyes  to  see,  not  as  wef  see — perhaps, 
though,    in    that   darkened   life   in 
which,  as  she  wrote  above  her  auto- 
graph, "God  is  my  light,''  she  sees 
with  a  clearer,  truer  meaning.    She 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  institu- 
tion and  those  who  are  like  afflicted 
as    herself,  and    writes   interesting, 
forcible  letters  in  their  behalf.    She 
is  bright,  and  has  a  quiCK  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  laughing  in  her  own  pecu- 
liar way.    She  understands  money, 
and  gives  (in  coin)  correct  change  by 
feeling.    She  has  her  own  likes  and 
dislikes,  each  of  which  is  strong;  she 
has  an  idea,  though  what  kind  we 
cannot  say,  of  color,  knowing  that 
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green  and  blue  would  not  harmonize. 
Laura  had  been  out  shopping  with 
one  of  the  teachers  and  was  full  of 
her  adventure,  describing  the  dress 
she  bought,  and  the  cloaks— wedding 
cloaks  she  thought  they  must  be,  as 
they  were  so  long  and  cost  $150.  She 
takes  childlike  interest  in  learning  to 
pronounce  certain  words,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  well  she  succeeds, 
and  how  proud  she  is  doing  it.  She 
has  no  duties,  only  as  one  of  the 
teachers  who  showed  the  utmost 
kindness  to  me,  said,  "To  be  as  hap- 
py as  she  can  and  eat  all  she  wants." 
She  is  now  in  her  57th  year,  a  happy, 
Christian  woman.  What  a  reward 
for  the  man  who  devoted  so  much 
time  and  care  to  her.  I  wish  heartily 
I  could  speak  more  of  this  interest- 
ing place.  I  can  only  urge  all. who 
visit  Boston  not  to  consider  their 
visit  complete  until  they  have  been 
to  the  Massachusetts  Blind  Asylum. 
Before  closing  my  letter  I  wish  to 
say  that  in  response  to  Mr.  Brooks' 
appeal  for  foreign  missions  last 
Sunday  the  collection  amounted  to 
$4,428.78.  C. 


know  what  an  active  interest  she  takes  in 
the  outside  world,  which  can  be  brought 
to  her  only  through  the  sense  of  touch 
and  by  means  of  an  interpreter  of  the 
sign  language.  The  other  day  she  was  in 
town  shopping,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
"see"  some  of  the  new  winter  cloaks. 
She  was  accordingly  taken  to  one  of  the 
largest  shops  in  the  city,  and  felt  of  the 
different  garments,  which  the  clerks 
seemed  very  happy  to  show,  until  her 
desire  for  "seeing"  was  satisfied.  She 
expressed  disapproval  at  the  cost  of  the 
richer  garments,  thinking,  perhaps,  how- 
much  money  is  needed  just  now  to  estab- 
lish a  kindergarten  for  little  blind  chil- 
dren, a  benevolent  scheme  in  which  her 
whole  soul  is  interested,  and  for  which 
|  she  makes  a  most  touching  appeal  to  the 
public. 
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In  connection  with  the  well-kno 
kins  Institution  for  the    Blind  in 
Boston  there  is  a   kindergarten  and /pri- 
mary school  for  the  infant  children  under 
nine  years  of  age,  blind.    A  pamphlet  has 
lately  been  issued,  giving  a  brief  account 
of    its  foundation,  its  value,    its  present 
wants  and  future  needs,  by  M.  Auagnos, 
the  enthusiastic  educator  for  these  unfor- 
tunates.   It  seems  that  a  suitable  estate  of 
about  >ix  acre?  has   been   bought  in  Rox- 
bury,  and   it  is   hoped  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  next    spring.    It  was    intended    to 
open  the  institution  in   its    new  and  per- 
manent home  last  fall,  but   the  discovery 
that  the  site  was  on  a  solid  ledge  aud    that 
the  whole  of  the  cellar  would  have  to  be 
removed  by  blasting,  compelled  a  delay. 
The  purchase  of  the  estate  aud  the  unex- 
pected cost  of  the  excavation  will  exhaust 
all  the  funds  that  have    been  raised,  but 
the  trustees  and  M.   Anagnos  are  confi- 
dent that  a  generous  public  only   needs  to 
know  the  facts  to  come  forward   in  due 
time   with    relief.    Remittances    may   be 
made  to  the  treasurer,  Edward  Jenkins, 
178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  and  doubt- 
less M.  Anagnos  will   cheerfully  furnish 
any  Information  to  those  interested. 


AND 
BOSTON   K  I  <  OK  »IK. 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  FEB.  4,  1886. 


Most  of  our  readers  know  about  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  lovely  old  lady  at  the 
South  Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
who  has  neither  sight,  speech  nor  hear- 
ing.   Doubtless  many  have  Been  her,  and 


Scarcely  any  branch  of  philanthropic  work 
so  readily  excites  the  sympathies  as  the  ef- 
forts which  are  made  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
Their  peculiarly  helpless  condition  excites 
the  kindest  feeliugs  of  tbe  heart,  and  any  ap- 
peal in  their  behalf  is  sure  to  meet  a  hearty 
and   Instant    response.    This    i.s  tbe  reason 
that  the  project  of  establishing  a  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  school  for  the  blind  under 
the  auspices  of  tbe  Perkins  institution  has 
been  successfully  started,  and  bids  fair,  by 
the  help  of  the  philanthropic  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  become  one  of  the  most  valued 
benevolences  of  tbe  state.    We  arc  indebted 
to  M.  Auagnos  for  a  pamphlet  containing  a 
statement  of  the  present  status  of  the  work, 
and  its  needs  for  the  future.    The  site  of 
the  kindergarten  is  the  Hyde  estate  in  Rox- 
bury.    It   comprises  a  tract  of  six  acres  of 
land,  only  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Boston 
City   Hall,  aud  is  very  eligible  and  accessi- 
ble.   The   ground  is  high  and  dry,  and  the 
entire  vicinity  is  most  healthful  and  desira- 
ble for  the  growth  of  such  an  institution  as  j 
it  is  intended  to  plant  there.    Allowing  suffl- 
eient  space  for  a  group  of  eight  commodious 
cottages— each  separate  from  the  others  and 
calculated    to    accommodate  from  35  to  40 
persons -and  also  for  a  central  or  adminis- 
tration   building,  large  enough  to   contain 
school  aud  music  rooms,  a  library  and  a  hall, 
offices  and  a  museum,  workshops  and  a  gym- 
nasium, there  will  be  ample  room    left   for 
extensive  play  grounds,  court  yards,  flower 
cardens.  lawns,  shade  trees  aud  the  like.  As 
soon  as  possession  of  the  property    was    ob- 
tained measures  were  takeu  to  put  the  prem" 
ises  in  order  aud  to  provide  for  the  opening 
of  the  nucleus  of  a  kindergarten  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.     As    none  of  tbe  three  old 
dwelling  houses  on  the  place  was  found,  on 
thorough  examination,  suitable  to  be  used  as 
a  boarding  school  even    temporarily,  it  was 
decided  to  erect  a  new  building,  8C  feet  long, 
45  feet  wide  aud  three    stones   high.    Hard 
brick  with    freestone   trimmings    were   se- 
lected as  the  materials.     Ground    has    been 
broken  for  the  construction  of  the  building, 
and  the   corner-stone    will  be    laid    in   the 
spiing.     It  is  hoped    to    have    tbe    building 
completed  in  the  fall,  so  that  Jthe  institution 
may  be  opened  before  the  close  of  1886.    But 
the  purchase  of  the  land  and    the  absolutely 
uecessary  expenditures   lor  the  completion 
of  the  building  will  deplete  the    treasury    of 
funds  aud  not  one  cent  will  be  left  for  carry- 
ins  on  the  work.    This  must  be  provided  by 


the  benevolent  of  the  community,  and  we 
trust  that  the  appeal  for  aid  will  not  be  un- 
heeded. Indeed  we  are  sure  that  the  public 
will  not  allow  such  a  commendable  enter- 
prise to  suffer  for  lack  of  funds,  but  that 
there  will  be  a  generou*  response  to  every 
call  for  aid. 

In  the  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  referred, 
this  paragraph  occurs:  "Of  the  great  and 
lasting  benefits  of  the  kindergarten  with 
special  reference  to  the  care  of  the  blind  we 
i  have  so  ample  a  proof  and  convincing  testi- 
mony in  facts,  that  we  ueed  not  waste  many 
words.  During  tbe  past  five  years  Froebel's 
system  has  been  introduced  and  practiced  In 
our  school,  and  its  results  have  been  truly 
marvellous.  Pupils  whose  faculties  have 
been  weakened  and  enervated  by  unwise  in- 
dulgence or  benumbed  by  the  frost  of  priva- 
tion, and  who,  sinking  gradually  into  slug- 
gishness and  idiocy,  were  averse  even  to 
locomotion,  and  uuablc  so  much  as  to  tie  the 
strings  of  their  shoes,  have  been  reclaimed, 
and  have  made  remarkable  progress.  Boys 
aud  girls  who  seemed  entirely  helpless,  aud 
had  no  command  whatever  of  their  hands, 
have  been  aroused  to  energy  and  activity 
through  its  ministry.  Moreover,  its  pro- 
gressive spirit  has  penetrated  into  every 
class-room,  creeping  silently  into  the 
thoughts  of  every  teacher,  and  thus  some  of 
the  lingering  shadows  of  past  methods  have 
been  touched  by  the  brightness  of  the  com- 
ing morning."  It  is  surely  a  duty,  but  no 
less  can  it  be  a  privilege,  to  aid  in  such  a 
noble  work. 


in  irikm 


FOUNDED    BY  HORACE  GREELEY. 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1886. 


NEVvT  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


EFFORTS  PUT  FORTH  IN  BOSTON. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN    SYSTEM    AT  THE    PERKINS    IN- 
STITUTE—PLANS    OF  THE  NEW    BUILDINGS. 

[FROM  an  occasional  correspondent  of  the  tribune.] 
Boston,  Feh.  5.-  Great  interest  in  the  new 
plans  foi  enlarging  the  work  or  the  Perkins  Institute  lor 
the  Blind  through  the  kindergarten  department  has 
brought  that  well-kuowu  institution  prominently  before 
the  public  this  season  and  increased  tho  sympathy 
always  entertained  with  its  instruction.  The  cxperiouce 
of  eaoh  year  shows  that  it  is  important  for  Boston  and 
all  rranufaeturing  contres  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
problem  of  educatiug  the  blind,  since  tho  number  of  this 
unfortunate  mass  of  population  increases  at  a  larger 
proportion  th;iu  the  seeing  portion.  Last  year  there 
-were  1G8  pupils  at  the  South  B03ton  sononl,  to  182  this 
year,  and  the  number  of  those  awaiting  opportunities  to 
enter  is  large.  The  census  statistics  prove  in  dry 
statements  tiiis  lamentable  fact,  for  between  1870  and 
1S80  the  blind  increased  in  number  45  per  cent,  to  22 
per  cent  of  the  -whole  population.  It  is  wall  kuown  to 
the  touchers  of  the  blind  and  to  students  of  the  subject 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  number  of 
the  blind  is  found  in  the  conditions  of  manufacturing 
life.  The  unhygienic  situation,  surroundings  and  modes 
of  building  tho  majority  of  corporation  houses  and  the 
mode  of  lite  of  the  inhabitants  produce  painful  defeots  in 
the  offspring.  When  soarlut  fever  or  any  infectious 
disease  attacks  tho  inmates  of  thoso  unwholesome  tene- 
ment-houses, it  assumes  the  most  malignant  form  and 
leaves  behind  victims  of  blindness,  deafness  and  other 
artlictions.  In  the  small  close  room  tainted  with  foul 
air  tho  little  blind  oliild  receives  his  early  impressions  of 
life.  Tlio  educational  conditions  aro  not  improved  when 
tho  child  is  sent  to  play  iu  the  streets.  Mr.  Anagnos.  the 
supeilntehdont  of  tho  Perkins  in-tituto,  tells  sad  stories 
of  the  li\  cs  of  tho  blind  children  of  manufacturing  cities, 
the  pathos  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  ignorance 
and  wickedness  to  the  blindness.  "  Yet,  after  a  short 
course  iu  our  school,"'  said  Mr.  Anaguos, "  the  child's 
mind  awakous  to  an  understanding  of  better  things  and 
as  a  rule,  if  ho  is  not  physically  weak,  ho  shows  that  bo 
is  possossed  of  average    intelligence."    Although    it   is 


"Wiially  the  children  of  mill- workers  who  increase  the 
lumber  at  tho  asylums  for  tlio  blind,  sometimes  the 
operatives  themselves  aro  aiilieted.  A  recent  pupil  at 
South  Boston  la  a  young  woman-  formerly  employed  ai 
polishing  diamonds,  llor  eyes  became  Inflamed)  and 
from  a  persistence  In  work  alio  brought  about  tlio  result, 
total  blindness.  In  the  Perkins  Institute  she  Is  now 
learning  to  obtain  a  livelihood  under  sad  oiroumetancog. 
Many  illustrations  inighl  l>o  given  showing  that  the  life 
in  manufacturing  towns  is  especially  conduoive  to 
blindness,  and  as  the  strongest  proof  it  can  be  said  that 
I'i'ox idenoe,  a  larjjo  manufacturing  city,  gives  rooro  blind 
to  the  institution  than  any  city  in  Ne«f-England,  while 
the  tow  ns  of  Western  Massachusetts  have  not  sent 
pupils  for  several  years. 

The  realization  of  the  importance  of  adding  to  tho 
educational  opportunities  for  the  blind  in  manufacturing 
{few-England  has  been  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
(Ports'  now  agitating  the  community.  An  elaborate 
scheme  has  been  devised  as  the  end  of  all  labors.  On  tho 
new  six-aore  lot  at  Hoxbury  it  is  proposed,  in  time,  to 
a  group  of  eight  buildings  around  the  large  central 
Administration  Building,  the  smaller  buildings  tor 
dormitories  und  tho  larger  for  school-rooms, 
f-'viiinasiums,  offices  and  muslo  rooms,  nod  the 
whole  group  for  the  kindergarten,  primary  and  grammar 
schools  of  the  Perkins  Institute.  Upon  the  realization  of 
this  project  the  large  building  on  tho  hill  at  South  Boston 
wilt  bo  used  for  the  high  school,  collegiate  department; 
and  musical  conservatory,  "  the  comnlomout  and 
crown  of  our  system  of  education,"  as  tho  trustees  say. 
Before  undertaking  tho  whole  of  a  scheme  of  such 
magnitude,  the  friends  of  the  project  are  actively  at 
work  iu  finishing  and  placing  upon  a  solid  foundation  tho 
kindergarten  department,  t;:e  first  stone  of  the  grand 
plaD.  Many  friends  aro  giving  practical  assistance. 
Besides  the  blind  pupils  of  tho  Institute  who  have  offered 
uli  the  assistance  iu  their  poivor  by  means  of  musical 
entertainments,  energetic  workers  have  been  Mis  I. 
Huntington  WolCott,  Miss  Ann  tTigglesworth,  Mrs. 
Sarah  s.  Russell,  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Bqelliug,  f  ieutenaut-Goyernor  Ames,  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Ames  and  others.  This  winter  the  method  of  raising 
funds  hits  been  the  giving  of  entertainments  at  private 
houses,  two  at  the  houses  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Ames 
and  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ames  having  been  eminently 
successful.  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  will  give  read- 
>r  the  third  entertainment  iu  a  private  house,  and, 
as  the  last  of  tho  series,  a  iarge  publio  entertainment, 
the  nature  of  whioh  has  not  been  decided,  will  be  given. 
By  subscriptions,  publio  and  private  entertainments  and 
all  means  possible,  it  is  hoped  that  a  fund  which  will 
give  au  income  of  $6,0u;>  a  year  will  Do  procured  for  the 
support  of  tho  kindergarten.  The  Perkins  Institute 
needs  no  pecuniary  assistance,  but  the  new  department 
is  like  all  new  ventures  unendowed. 

If  the  pecuniary  difficulties  are  removed,  a  now  build- 
ing for  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school  will  bo 
•  1  in  September,  the  coruer-stone  feeing  laid  in  the 
spring.  The  Hyde  estate  of  six  acres  in  Koxbary  has 
been  purchased  ami  sufficient  money  has  been  obtaine  i 
ir  the  land,  hnish  the  walls  and  put  on  the  roof. 
TLo  i. .onus  necessary  tor  the  furnishings  will  bo  obtained 
Inter.  Tlu'  most  serious  delay  has  benn  caused  by 
blearing  the  site  of  a  largo  lodge  of  rock  characteristic  of 
the  region  but  embarrassing  to  an  institution  possessing 
little  iuo ney.  Since  the  new  system  of  blasting  could 
not  be  attordod.  It  was  decided  to  use  the  old  and  slower 
method,  and  even  with  the  economy  the  sum  appropri- 
ated was  spent  in  a  manner  unexpected  and  uudes&eJ 
by  tho  subscribers,  who  could  not  foresee  the  ieilge  of 
The  new  building  will  possess  a  cellar  of  solid 
rock.  Upon  this  foundation,  according  to  the  plans, 
will  be  the  three-story  brick  building  with  freestone 
trimmings.  The  tirst  story  will  contain  a  hall  nine  i'eot 
Wide  running  from  one  cud  to  the  other  of  the  building. 
On  the  wmtii  side  of  the  hall  will  be  two  iarge  school- 
-  and  the  dining-room;  on  tho  opposite  side,  a 
parlor,  sitting  -room,  kitchen  and  dressing-rooms,  l'he 
two  uprer  stories  will  be  reserved  for  sleeping  chambers, 
the  second  Btory  for  the  little  girls  aud  the  third  for  the 
boys.  The  committee  wisely  decided  that  instead  of  the 
largo  single  dormitory  system  they  would  adopt  the 
more  hygienic  method  of  separate  steeping  rooms  for 
the  children,  eacu  small  chamber  neiug  designed  for 
two  occupants.  The  building  will  accommodate  forty 
persons  including  the  teachers  and  servants,  aud  reflects 
credit  upon  tho  architect,  Mi".  S.  D.  Kelley.  who  pre- 
sented tiie  plans  and  specifications  as  a  willing  contribu- 
tion to  tne  work.  From  the  plan  of  the  grounds  which 
Mr  Anagnos  has  nkotched  roughly  fur  your  corre- 
spondent, it  is  seen  that  the  new  butldiug,  which  is  80  by 
45  feet,  faces  the- front  of  a  lot  167  by  540  feet.  Three 
other  houses,  old  buildings,  now  occupy  three  corner*  of 
the  lot  aud  are  useful  for  their  rents,  not  for  their 
adaptation  to  the  special  p.vrposes  of  the  institution. 
The  remaining  space  suggests  lntoresiing  opportunities 
for  other  new  bulldiogs,  playgrounds,  court-yards, 
Bower-gardens,  lawns  aud  all  the  ornaments  of  a  hand- 
some estate.  There  is  no  doubt  aoout  the  hygienic 
advantages  of  the  high  aud  dry  situation,  nor  of  the 
convenience  of  location,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
pity  Hall  and  placed  upon  a  horse  railroad  line  not  far 
froin  tho  steam  railroad.  Tho  large  extent  of  ground 
will  favor  physical  exercise  most  needed  by  tho  blind, 
who  are  said  to  pns-oss  25  per  cent  less  vigor  than 
others  from  their  tendency  to  inactivity. 

The  new  school,  when  completed,  will  not  receive  the 
pupils  now  in  the  small  kindergarten  elar-isos  at  tho 
Perkins  Institute,  but  with  now,  additional  pupils  will 
continue  tho  s:n  e  system  «f  iu&truttion  which  has  been 
used  for  the  last  three  years  tor  one  hour  fire  days  in  the 
week.  "  There  is  much  misunderstanding  about  our 
.],"  said  r.  Anagnos.  "Some  people  thinking 
that  the  Froehel  system  is  a  straight-jacket  system  and 
noticing  our  deviations,  say  that  w»  do  not  employ  tno 
true  kindergarten  work.  That  is  i,/  so.  Froehel  gave 
fundamental  principles,  allowing  f.,e.  superstructure  to 
be  made  according  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  tho 
Invention  of  the  teaoher.  We  use  these  fundamental 
trinciples,  adapting  the  details  of  the  work  to  tho  limita- 
tions of  our  pupils."  
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THE    BLlJf/J)    PHIL'S     VlOLiy. 

[A  Pine-had  Countenance  Licit  red  with  Rap- 
ture—Music  Born.  Not  Borrowed. 

LFrom  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal. l 
"Come  this  way,"  said  a  man  whom  the  scribe 
well  knows,  as,  on  Saturaay  forenoon,  the  latter 
was  maintaining  a  right  of  way  in  sDito  of  tho 
slippery  pavement  down  Chestnut  street  toward 
Lincoln  street.  The  man  lea  the  way  down  Lin- 
coln street  into  a  narrow  alley  and  out  before  a 
small  story  and  a  half  house  in  the  area  between 
I/incoin  street  and  the  river.  "What  do  you 
want?"  had  been  tho  reporter's  frequent  question 
all  of  tfce  way,  and  the  frequent  answer  had  been, 
"1  want  to  sliow  you  something."  The  pi'ot  led 
the  way  into  the  'bouse  without  Knocking,  and  as 
he  entered  the  room  spoke  to  a  stout  woman  who 
was  washing  some  towels  in  a  wash  basin.  "For 
sure,"  said  the  woman,  "I  will  find  her."  In  a 
few  minutes  she  came  back  and  brought  a  little 
sirl,  black  haired,  with  cunning,  althougn 
pinched  up,  features,  and  large  eyes  that 
looked  strange.  She  put  them  on  us,  and  yet 
didn't  seem  to  see  us.  Said  tno  scribe,  "What 
eyes'"  "She's  blind,"  said  the  woman.  "Now 
plav  for  the  gentleman,"  was  the  weman's  di- 
rection. ■ 

The  little  girl  went  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
ana  took  Out  a  cheap  fiddle  and  began  to  tune  it. 
Sue  i>la\ed  several  little  airs.  There  was  nothing 
wonderful  ab»ut  it  except  the  rapt  expression  of 
the  wee  face  wb<*so  chin  rested  caressingly  on 
the  fiddle.  It  looked  something  like  the  best 
ideals  of  a  face  of  inspiration.  The  bow  was 
drawn  with  a  deference  uue  the  spirit  of  music, 
I  and  when  the  child  bad  done,  she  smiled  very 
prettily,  bowed  like  an  artiste  and  carried  the 
riddle  back  to  its  place.  Said  the  little  one's 
mother,  'It  was  one  of  her  brother's  riddles  and 
her  lather  was  a  rare  hand  at  the  evenin'  party 
with  his  reels  and  his  jigs  and  nis  breakdowns, 
but  where  she  learned  it  I  don't  know  unless  it 
was  born  in  her."  We  should  say  it  was.  Kven 
then,  the  great  eves  were  looking  toward  where 
the  riddle  lay.  The  soulful  expression  as  she  had 
drawn  the  bow  was  assurance  of  that.  Tho  little 
©oe  said  she  would  play  again  some  other  time. 
"Wasn't  it  worth  seeing?"  asked  our  guide  as 
■we  left,  and  the  reply  was  unnesitatmgly  in  the 
affirmative. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Present  Condition  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Connected  with  the  Perkins 
Institution. — Many  questions  are  asked  regard- 
lug  the  present  status  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 

blind  which  has  been  started  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Perkins  Institution.  There  was  an  ear- 
nest de--jre  last  year  to  have  it,  quickly  com- 
pleted, but  unforseeu  difficulties  compelled  the 
postponement  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
until  next  spring. 

The  site  of  the  kindergarten,  the  Hyde  estate 
in   Roxbury,  secured   at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  com- 
prises  a   tract  of  about  six   acres  of  land,  and  is 
most  eligible  in  everv  way.    It  is  only  three  miles 
aud  a  half  distant  from   the   City   Hall  and    very 
accessible    both   by    steam   railroad    trains   and 
horse  cars,  the  latter  p:issiug  in  front  of  it.     The 
grounds  are  high  and  dry  and  the  entire  vicinity 
is  most  healthful  and  desirable  for  the  growth  of 
such   an    imtitution    as   it   is   intended    to  plant 
there.     Allowing  sufficient  space  for  a  group  of 
eight  commodious  cottages — each   separate   from 
the  others   aod  calculated  to  accommodate  from 
35  to  40  persons — and  also  for  a  central  or  admin- 
istraiion  building,  large  enough  to  contain  school 
and  music  rooms,  a  library  and  a  hall,  offices  and 
a  museum,  workshops  and  a  gymnasium,  thete 
will    ba    ample   room    left   for    extensive    play- 
grounds, court  yards,    flower    gardens,    lawns, 
shade  trees  and  the  like.     As  soon    as  possession 
of    the    property   was  obtained    measures  were 
taken  to  put  the  premises  in  order,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  iba  opening  of  the  nucleus  of  a  kinder- 
garten  at  the  earliest  possible  date.    As  none  of 
the  three  old  dwelling  houses  on  ihe  place  were 
found,  on  thorough  examination,   suitable  to  be 
used  as  a  boarding   school   eveu    temporarily,   it 
was    decided   to  erect  a   new  building,  86  feet 
long,  45  feet    wide    and   3  stories  high.     Hard 
brick  with  freestone  trimmings   were  selected  as 
the  materials.    This  will  be  the    building    whose 
corner-stone  will  be  laid  in  the  spring. 


BLIND  MEN'S  DREAMS. 

Superintendent  Hall,  of  the  Working 
Home  for  blind  men  In  West  Philadelphia, 
said  in  a  conversation  upon  this  subject 
with  a  reporter  of  the  Philadelphia 
" Record  :"  "I  have  no  greater  pleasure 
in  life,  now  that  I  have  lost  my  sight,  than 
in  dreaming,  for  then,  and  then  only, 
I  catch  glimpses  of  the  world  about  me. 
I  am  no  longer  blind.  I  see  like  other  men, 
as  I  did  In  years  gone  by  before  the  terrible 
affliction  came  on  me  and  shut  out  the 
light  of  day.  I  never  dream  that  I  am 
blind.  I  am  at  the  Home,  to  be  sure,  but 
instead  of  having  only  ray  fingers  and  my 
ears  to  guide  me,  I  can  see  tbe  inmates  ; 
and  what  is  stranger  yet,  although  In 
reality  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them,  in 
my  dreams  they  all  appear  familiar  to  me 
by  sight  and  not  by  their  voices." 

This  curious  experience  of  Mr.    Hall 
seems  to  be  that  of  all  persons  who  have 
become  blind  after  the  early  years  of  life 
have  passed.    The  blind  who  have  been 
so  afflicted  from  birth  never  dream  of 
seeing    anything.      The    impressions  of 
their  dreams  are  regulated  by  the   im- 
pressions made  and  ideas  obtained  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  of  hearing,  of  taste  and 
smell.    One  of  the  most  Intelligent  inmates 
of  the  West  Philadelphia  Home,  who  came 
into  the  world  blind,  says  that,  although 
he  has  read  a  great  deal,  he  never  dreams 
of  the  things  he  has  read  about,   ana 
never  dreams  of  any  thing  or  person  with 
which  he  has  not  in  some  way  come  In 
personal  contact.     He  dreams  of  music, 
of  the  voices  of  persons  he  knows,  of 
such  incidents  as  might  happen  at  the 
Home  or  some  place  In  which  he  has 
actually  been,  but  never  of  incidents  in 
other  places  or  in  other  lands.     Of  a  land- 
scape, a  picture,  a  tree,  or  a  human  being 
he  never  dreams.     Even  although  he  has 
read  descriptions  of  localities,  of  natural 
beauties,  of  the  appearance  of  a  street  or 
a  city,  no  idea  of  what  they  look  like  is 
formed  in  his  mind,  and  none  comes  to 
him  In  the  fancies  of  his  sleep. 

A  blind  man  has  been  known  to  dream 
of  a  ghost,  and  he  thus  tells  the  story : 
"  1  heard  a  voice  at  the  door,  and  I  said, 
'  Bless  me,  if  that  ain't  John  !'  and  I  took 
him  by  the  sleeve  ;  it  was  his  shirt  sleeve 
I  felt,  and  I  was  afraid  of  him.  Then  I 
dreamed  that  he  continued  to  frighten  me, 
as  I  knew  that  he  was  dead.  I  thought 
that  I  was  being  pushed  by  his  ghost, 
Then  I  woke  up,  and  felt  no  more."  Our 
blind  friend  at  the  Home  often  dreams  of 
being  out  on  the  street,  or  in  the  country, 
but  he  did  not  dream  that  he  saw  the 
street,  or  the  scenery  in  the  country ;  but 
he  felt  the  open  air  of  the  country,  and 
recognized  the  street  because  he  was 
dreaming  of  one  along  which  he  had 
frequently  walked. 

There  Is  a  class  of  blind  people  whose 
sleeping  impressions  are  of  special  Interest 
— that  class  of  unfortunate  people  who 
become  blind  when  quite  young,  at  a 
period  when  external  objects,  and  the  out- 


ward  world  generally,  had  just  begun  to 
make  an  Impression  upon  them.  Such 
blind  people  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
dream  that  they  can  see ;  but  in  their 
vision  they  see  things  with  the  eyes  of 
childhood,  and  they  never  dream  of  any 
scene  or  object  except  those  which,  like  a 
dim  recollection,  have  remained  in  the 
memory  from  what  they  actually  saw 
before  they  became  blind.  A  blind  man 
who  was  stricken  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  never  visited  the  country,  dreams  of 
seeing  city  streets,  city  houses,  or  city 
parks,  but  never  of  country  scenery,  of  a 
railroad,  or  of  a  river,  and  so  nee  versa. 
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Another  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  will  be  given  at  the  heme  of 
Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  on  March  30.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Mrs. 
Ouha  Ward  Howe  will  read  selections  from  their 
own  poems,  and  fine  music  will  also  be  provided. 
Tne  tickets  are  nearly  all  engagea. 
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BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  14. 

■    -  ■  •» 

The  third  entertainment  in  a^d  of  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  Bl'nd  5s  t«  tfc  giVe'o  «t'  the  feaideuoe  of  Mr. 
Robert  Treat  Falne,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
3d.  The  Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell,  Dr.  Oliver  Wen 
dell  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  will  read  sev- 
eral of  their  poems,  and  solos  on  the  violin,  violon- 
cello and  piano  will  be  given  by  some  of  our  best  resl-  j 
dent  artists.  The  tickets  were  nearly  all  engaged  be- 
fore they  were  printed. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


TUESDAY,   FEBRUARY    16,    188G. 


Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter,,  who  has  had  charge  o- 
'he  sale  of  tickets  for  the  entertainment  in  aid  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Mr.  Robert 
Treat  Paiue\«,  March  3,  when  ex^Minister  Lowell 
aDd  others  are  to  read,  states  that  the  tickers 
wero  all  engaged  before  they  were  printed,  au<! 
that  9he  has  gone  to  New  York  today,  to  be  abseut 
a  week. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  ELIND. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.  J 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  16,  1886.  John 
Glenn,  F.  D.  Morrison  of  Baltimore  and  Frank 
Battle  of  Philadelphia  made  arguments  be- 
fore the  House  district  committee  today  in 
favor  of  the  incorporation  of  the  American 
Institution  for  the  Blind  it  is  proposed  to 
to  establish  in  Washington.  The  committee 
Is  not  favorably  disposed  toward  the  proposi- 
tion, the  sub-committee  having  decided  al- 
ready to  report  adversely  on  It. 
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The  third  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  will  be  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  on  Wednesday, 
the  3d,  and  not  the  30th,  of  March,  as  it  has  been 
previously  announced. 
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Der 

BlindenfreuncL 

Zeitselirift  fur  Verbesserung*  des  Looses 

der  Blinden. 

(Organ  der  Blindenanstalten,  der  Blindenlehrer  -  Congresse  uad  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  der  Bliudenbildung.) 

TJnter  Mitwirkung    vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aerate  und  Blinden 

bprausgpgeben    und  redigirt  von  W.  Meckel',  Director  der  Rhoiniscben 

Provinzial-Biindenanstalt  zu  Diiren. 

Ars  pietasque  dabunt  lucem 
caecique  vldebuut. 
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l>iiren,  den   1.  Mi    issr,. 


Jahrgang  V. 


Verniischte  Nachrichten. 

—  M  Der  53.  Jahresbericht  von  „Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chuRetts  School  for  the  Blind"  hringt  in  einer  Brochure  von  134  Seiten 
inten'ssante  Mittheilungen  iiber  die  Bostoner  Anstalt,  aus  deiun  wir  die  wicb- 
tigsten  hier  wiedergeben.  Die  Gesammtzabl  der  Zoglinge  betrug  in  1884  lbfi; 
davon  gehorten  14;")  der  eigentlichen  Schule,  21  der  Werkstatt  fur  Erwachsene 
an.  Die  Schulabtheilimg  begreift  10  Lehrerinnen  und  3  Domestiken  in  sicb ; 
unter  den  21  Arbeitern  der  Werkstatt  befanden  sich  5  weibliche.  Der  Lehr- 
korper  fiir  den  Schulunterricbt  beslcht  aus  lauter  Damen,  ausser  dem  Director 
M.  Anagnos;  ob  dieselben  reit  den  als  Zoglinge  aufgefuhrten  Lehrerinnen  iden- 
tiscb  sind,  ist  nicht  init  Sicherbeit  aus  dem  Bericbt  zu  erkennen,  jedoch  sehr 
wabrscheinlich.  Vgl.  p.  42.  Der  Director  bebt  mit  warmen  Worten  die  grosson 
Verdienste  hervor,  welche  sein  Vorgiinger  Dr.  Howe  um  die  Anstalt,  die  er 
griindete,  sich  erworben  hat.  1m  Unterricht  nimmt  der  mu6ikalische  einen 
hervorragenden  Platz  ein.  An  demselben  haben  94  Zoglinge  Theil  genommen 
(78  Pianoforte,  9  Orgel,  26  Harmonium,  5  Violine,  26  Blasinstrumente;  75  Chor- 
gesang,  19  Sologesang).  Ueberdies  werden  vor^eschrittene  Zoglinge  in  einer  Art 
llebungsschule  fiir  den  Unterricht  practisch  gescbult.  Auch  geben  dieselben 
baufig  sehenden  Eindern  der  Nachbarscbaft  Musikstundeu.  Zu  Concerten  und 
mnsikaliscben  Auffuhrungen  sind  den  Zoglingen  von  zahlreichen  Gesellscbaften 
Freikarten  gewahrt  worden.  Die  Stimmerabtheilung  hat  mit  grossem  Krl'olg 
gearbeitet.  Zum  8.  Male  ist  ein  jithrlicher  Vertrag  mit  der  Anstalt,  wonach 
sie  die  Pianos  sammtlicher  Volksscbulen  der  Stadt  Boston  —  132  —  zu  stimmen 
und  im  Bedarfsfalle  zu  repariren  hat,  erneuert  worden.  In  der  Werkstatt  sind 
von  mannlichen  Zoglingen  Matten,  Rohrsitze,  Polstermobel  und  Besen  tabricirt; 
die  Miidchen  nahen  und  stricken,  beides  auch  mit  der  Maschine,  hakeln  und 
machen  allerlei  feiuere  Hsndarbeiten,  zu  deren  Verkauf  in  der  Anstalt  selbst 
ein  Bazar  abgehalten  worden  ist,  der  eine  Nettoeinnahme  von  iiber  8000  Mark 
brachte.  Diese  Sunime  ftillt  dem  Fondfi  zur  Errichtung  eines  Kindergartens  uacfa 
Frobels  Grundsatzen  zu.  Derselbe  hatte  bereits  eine  Hiihe  erreicht,  die  an  die 
Verwirklichung  des  Projects  im  laufeuden  Jahre  denken  liess.  Um  das  Publicum 
fiir  dasselbe  zu  gewinnen,  hat  die  taubstumme  blinde  Laura  Bridgman  in  einer 
Zuschrift,  deren  Facsimile  von  vielen  der  ersten  Zeitschriften  Auierika's  rait- 
getbeilt  worden  und  auch  in  dem  vorliegenden  Bericht  enthalten  ist,  sich  in 
folgender  Weise  fiir  ihre  Schicksalsgefahrten  verwandt: 

„Boston,  den  30.  Juni  1884. 

Ich  wende    mich  wegen    der  Blinden    an  die  guten  Bewobner  Boston's  mit 
der  ernstlichen  Bitte,  zur  Gruuduug  und  Unterhaltung  eines  besondern  „Kinder 
gartens"  fiir  kleine  blinde  Kinder  die  helfende  Hand  zu  reichen.  Sie  leben  dabin 
in  Dunkelbeit    und    Traurigkeit    —    lasst  Licht    und  Frohlichkeit    bald    fiir    sie 
erscheinen.  Laura  Bridgman." 

Die  Anstalt  hat  sich  mit  gutem  Krfolg  an  2  Ausstellungen  betheiligt,  deren 
eine  von  der  Amerikaniscben  Frobelgesellschaft  veranstaltet  worden  war.  Kin 
Bericbt  des  „  Boston  Herald1'  iiber  dieselbe  bebt  in  Thon  modellirte  Sacben  und 
auf  pineni  Kissen  mittelst  eingesteckter  Nadeln  conslruirte  geometriscbe  l<iguren 
mit    besonderer  Anerkennung   liervor.     Die  Rechnungsablage    des  Scbatzmeisters|L 


zeigt,  dass  die  Anstalt  eineu  Wertfa  von  331,000  Dollars  hat  mid  Fonds  im 
Betrage  von  305,000  Dollars  besitzt.  Musikalische  lnstrumente  und  Muaikalien 
steben  mit  17,885  S.,   die  Vbrr&tbe  dor  Druckerei  mit  15,300  S.,    die  Bibliothek 

mit  7,700  S.  verzeichnet.     Die  Werkstatt    fur  Erwachsene    hat  eines  Zuschusses 

von  712  s.  bedurft.    Bin  Verzeichnis-;  der  in  dor  Anstaltsdruckerei  hergestellten 

Reliefschriften    weist   76    Werkc    in    95    Banden    auf,    worunter    Werke    von 

Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  Goldsmith,  Dickens,  Longfellow;  Andersen's  Marchen, 

Biographie  von  Melanchthon,   Jugendbibliothek   in  8  Banden  —  dann    anch  ein 

„  Bericht  fiber  die  beriihmtesten  Diamanten".     An  Karten  wird  offerirt:    1  Serie 

Wandkarten,  Grosse  42'52  Zoll  zum  Freise  von  35  S.,  1  dito  zerlegbare  Karten, 

Grosse  30/36  Zoll,  Preis  23  S.    Diesel  ben  umfassen   folgende  Karten:    die  Hemi- 

spbaren,  Vereinigte  Staaten,   Nordamerika,   Sudamerika,   Europa,  Asien,  Afrika. 

„Diese  Karten.    sagt  der  Bericht,    halt  man.  was  Herstellungskunst,  Genuiigkeit 

and  Unterscheidbarkcit    der  Grenzen,    Haltbarkeit    und  Schbnheit  betrift't.    alien 

abnlichen    in  diesem  Lande  oder  in  Europa  hergestellten  Karten  fiir  weit  tiber- 

legen."     (Zwischenfrage  an  das  Congress-Comite :    Werden  Froben  dieser  Karten 

in    \nisterdam  zur  Ausstellung  kommen?)    Ans  den  Aufnahmebedingungen  moge 

erwahnt  werden,  dass  Blinde  im  Alter  von  9  — 19Jahren  gegen  ein  Kostgeld  von 

300  S.  p.  a.  zugelasseu  werden.   Cursusdauer  durchschnittlieh  5 — 7  Jahre.  In  einem 

Appendix  tindet  sich    ein  ausfuhrlicher  Bericht  des  Directors  iiber   die  gelegent- 

lich    der  Veranstaltung    des  Bazars  inscenirte    grosse  Feierlichkeit,    bei    welcher 

u.  a.  verschiedene  Ansprachen  gehalten  warden,  von  denen  die  eines  Mr.  Ernst, 

wie  es  scheiut  eines  Deutschen,  hervorgehoben  zu  werden  verdient.  Mit  treft'enden 

Griinden    und  beredten  Worten  wird    die  Nothweudigkeit  eines  „ Kindergartens" 

(Vorschule,  Vorbereitungsaustalt)    fiir    blinde  Kinder    uuter  9  Jahren    dargelegt 

Die  mitgetheilten  Zahlen  beweisen,  dass  die  Anstalt  in  Boston  mit  gross  en 

Mitteln  arbeitet;  —  mit  welchem  Erfolg,  ist  leider  nicht  zu  ersehen,  da  mit 

keiner  Sylbe    der  Lage    der  Eutlassenen  gedacht  wird.     Fine    deutsche  Blindon- 

I'Yirsorge  scheiut  man  in  Boston  nicht  zu  kennen. 


limw  and  ffiifrg-Iitter, 

Entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Westfield,  Mass.  as 
Second-Class  Matter. 


WESTFIELD,    MASS.,   FEB.    10,    1886. 


"WE  ARE  BRETHREN  A'." 

"  A  happy  bit  liame  this  auld  world  would  be, 
If  men,  when  they're  here,  could  make  shift  to 

agree, 
An'  ilk  said  to  his  neighbor  in  cottage  an  ha' 
Come,  gi'e  me  your  hand— we  are  brethren  ft'." 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  one  person 
can  do  towards  making  "  this  auld  world 
a  happy  bit  name."  How  little  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  realized  what  was  to  be  the 
outcome  of  his  efforts,  when  he  first  made 
the  experiment  of  training  and  educating 
the  blind !  Who  can  estimate  the  value 
and  beneficence  of  the  work  that  is  being 
wrought  to-day  in  the  institution  he  found- 
ed/ The  children  there  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  "  are  brethren  a',"  and  they— 
God  bless  them!— are  doing  what  they 
canto  make  "this  auld  world"— anew 
one  to  them—-'  a  happy  bit  hame."  One 
of  them  wrote  for  a  visitor,  the  other 
day,  these  words,  "he  does  much  who 
does  what  he  has  to  do  well."  If  every- 
body would  take  this  for  a  motto,  doing 
everything  thoroughly  and  heartily,  even 
the  giving  of  a  friendly  hand  to  "his 
neighbor  in  cottage  and  ha',  this  auld 
world"  would  be  full  of  "  happy  hames." 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

United  States  Hotel,  Feb:  4, 1886 

We  were  awakened  this  morning  to  a 
renewed  appreciation  of  the  abounding 
warmth  and  cheer  within  these  walls  in 
contrast  to  the  dreariness  outside.  Snow 
had  already  fallen,  and  the  dark  clouds 
and  piercing  winds  seemed  prophetic  of 
"more  to  follow."  But  notwithstanding 
the  forbidding  aspect  of  earth,  air  and 
sky,  we  started  out,  in  company  with  Ken 
resentatives  W.  H.  Whitney  of  Westfield 


L.  D.  James  of  Williamsburg,  and  J.  S. 
Sanderson  of  Springfield,  for  South  Bos- 
ton, our  objective  point  being  the  "Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind."  We  were  not  long  in 
reaching  it,  and  as  we  went  through  the 
various  departments,  we  felt  well  repaid 
for  braving  the  elements. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  182'J,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  who 
donated  his  house  on  Pearl  street  for  its 
use.  At  the  time  of  its  organization, 
there  were  but  six  pupils.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  for  a  systematic 
education  of  the  blind ;  and  so  great  has 
been  its  subsequent  success,  it  has  been  a 
model  for  others  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  It  is  partly  self-supporting, 
receiving  compensation  from  various 
states  for  the  education  of  pupils,  and  it 
has  also  a  grant  of  $30,000  annually  from 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  Howe  remained  in 
charge  of  it  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red in  1876.  Its  president  now  is  Samuel 
Eliot,  and  the  secretary  and  director,  M. 
Anagnos,  a  man  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
thoroughly  qualified  for  the  positions  he 
occupies.  The  total  number  of  blind  in- 
mates is  172 ;  of  these,  141  are  pupils,  and 
the  remaining  31  are  teachers,  workmen 
and  employes.  There  is  a  large  corps  of 
officers  and  teachers,  and  among  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  literary  department,  is  Miss 
Anna  S.  Low,  a  graduate  of  the  Westfield 
Normal  School. 

It  would  seem  to  us,  as  we  first  look  at 
these  sightless  children,  that  were  we  to 
put  ourselves  in  their  places, — 

"  Life  would  be  a  dreary  load 
Along  a  rough  and  weary  road." 

But  as  we  see  their  happy  faces  and  hear 
their  merry  laughter,  and  as  we  note  the 
Wonderful  proficiency  that  has  been  made 
in  every  department  of  labor  and  study, 
we  realize  how  true  it  is  that  "character 
is  independent  of  circumstances ;"  and  also 
what  a  great  and  beneficent  work  has  been 


wrought   in   behalf  of  those  who  would 
otherwise    "sit    in    darkness."    The  de- 
scription given  in   Jeremiah   of    "people 
which  have  eyes  and  see  not,"   is  here  re- 
versed— not  having  eyes,   they  see.     In 
the  boys'  department  we  listened  to  reci- 
tations In  chemistry  and  mental  arithme- 
tic that  would  have  done  credit  to  pupils 
in    the    highest     grades    of    our    public 
schools.    The   girls    also   demonstrated, 
with  equal  ease  and  readiness,  their  ability 
not  only  to  learn,  but  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  their  knowledge.     One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  morning  was  a 
lesson  in  natural  history.     While  some  of 
the  class  skillfully  dissected  and  described 
an  oyster,  others  with  deft  fingers  model- 
ed in  clay  that  popular  bivalve,  with  all 
its  various  organs.     In  the  workroom  we 
found  girls  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
making  fancy  baskets,  etc.     Articles  made 
in  this  department  were  sent  to  the  exhi- 
bition held  in  Amsterdam,  last  August,  in 
connection  with    the    international    con- 
gress of  teachers  and  others  interested  in 
the  blind.     Laura   Bridgman,  who  has  so 
long  been  identified  with  this  institution, 
spends  a  part  of  every  day  with  the  girls, 
helping  and  directing  them  in  their  work. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
education  of  these  children,  is  the  kinder- 
garten training,  whereby  both  hand  and 
brain  are  exercised.    A  building  especial- 
ly devoted  to  this  purpose  is  in  contem- 
plation, the  first  step  in  the  enterprise 
having  already  been   taken,  viz.,  the  pur- 
chase, at  a  cost  of  >&30,000,  of  the  Hyde 
estate  in  Roxbury.     It  is  an  arduous  un- 
dertaking, and  liberal  contributions    are 
still  needed  for  its  consummation. 

In  the  musical  department  thorough  in- 
struction is  given  to  pupils,  of  whom 
there  were  94  the  past  year.  The  skill 
and  proficiency  which  some  of  them  have 
attained  is  marvelous;  and  we  listened 
with  delight  to  the  brass  band,  the  instru- 
mental solos,  and  the  singing  with  piano 
and  organ  accompaniments.  Of  course 
reading  and  writing  are  not  neglected. 
It  was  an  interesting  and  touching  sight 
to  watch  the  children,  as  they  read  with 
their  fingers  or  traced  the  characters 
which  form  their  peculiar  chirography. 
Excellent  facilities  are  afforded  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  reading.  There  is  already 
a  good  library,  which  is  increasing  in  size 
from  year  to  year.  The  first  books  for 
the  blind  produced  in  this  country,  were 
printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution ;  and 
from  the  printing-office  embossed  books 
now  find  their  way  into  many  a  public  li- 
brary for  the  benefit  of  the  educated  blind. 
The  interest  and  sympathies  of  the 
many  visitors  present,  were  thoroughly 
enlisted  in  the  cause,  which  was  so  ef- 
fectively presented  ;  and  one  of  our  party 
remarked,  as  he  brushed  away  the  tears, 
"Would  that  everybody  in  my  town  could 
see  what  I  have  seen  to-day  !"  Thursday 
is  the  visiting  day  of  the  week,  the  insti- 
tution being  open  to  the  public  at  11  a.  m. 

&ggp"  Miss  Auna  Lee  Ames,  the  daughter  j 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  deeply  interested  in  the  kinder- 
garten for  blind  children,  to  be  established 
at  Roxbury.  An  entertainment  was  giv- 
en at  her  father's  residence  last  week,  at 
which  Gov.  Kobinson  was  present,  and  the 
proceeds  were  about  $500. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  19,  1886. 


Exhibitions  at  the  Perkins  Institute. 

Two  exhibitions  illustrative  ol  the  attainments 
of  the  bhuci,  both  in  literary  studies  and  in  music, 
will  be  a;iven  o»  Monday  next  (Washington's 
Birthday)  at>  tne  Perkins  Institution,  South  Bos- 
ton, one  at  11  a.m.  and  the  other  at  3  P.M. 
punctually.  Special  tickets  tor  either  of  trie  oc- 
casions can  be  purchased  at  the  salesrooms  of 
the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street.  Laura 
Bridirinau  will  i.e  very  clad  to  receive  her  friends 
•n  that  tiav.  Siic  reiterates  aaain  her  appeal  in 
behalf  ot  the  kindergarten,  and  earnestly  hopes 
that  "there  will  soon  be  light  and  joy  lor  the 
little  sightless  children  now  groping  in  darkness 
and  <;l«o;u."  As  the  proceeds  of  the  entertain- 
ments will  oe  the  duimIs'  contribution  to  their 
lavoiite  enterprise,— the  children's  kinder- 
garten,—it  is  hoped  that  they  will  have  a  lull 
iiouse  a.ud  largo  profits. 


%\QZimx  $aito  <§Slobt* 


FRIDAY,  FEB.  19,  1886. 


Washington's  Birthday  and  the  Blind. 
The  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth- 
Say,  will  be  celebrated  by  ilie  pupils  of  Per- 
kins Institute  n,  at  South  Bi  ston,  by  giving 
two  entertainments  of  a  musical  ami  lit- 
erary character,  interspersed  with  kinder- 
garten and  physical  exercises.  Laura  Bridg- 
man will  contiibute  her  share  in  eiiteftain- 
pig  the  guests.  The  exercises  will  com- 
mence at  il  a.  m.  and  3  p.  in.,  and  special 
tickets  to  either  of  these  performances  may 
be  purchased  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  insti- 
tution. No.  37  Avon  street.  The  proceeds 
ol  the  sale  will  be  the  pupils' contiibutLon 
to  the  children's  kindergarten. 


Boston  (Snening  ©rcinellet 

FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY  19,  1886. 


KINDERGARTEN     FOR  THE  BLIND 

Few  philanthropies  have  ever  appealed  so  closely 
to  all  who  reaard  life  iti  its  laiger  sense  of  helpful 
nets  to  ctbera  less  fortunate,  than  does  the  kinder- 
gaiten  for  the  bliDd,  at  Perkins  Institute.  In  fur- 
ti  erence  of  this  woithy  charity,  which  appeals  so 
itronglj  to  the  sympathies  of  a  geuerous  public,  the 
Hisses  Wottbiuctons  have  been  at  work  for  weeks 
making  articles  for  the  benefit  of  this  good  work. 
1  he  ?ale  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Roland 
Wortfciuetoo,  No.  9  Hawthorne  street,  Hignjamis,  on 
Monday,  Feb.  22,  beginning  at  12  o'clock  abd  con- 
tinuing through  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
sa'e  comprises  a  bewildering  array  of  useful  and 
fancy  articles.  Afternoon  tea  will  be  served  at  4 
o'clock.  Ice  cream  and  cake  will  be  on  sale,  and  con- 
tributions of  cake  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Laura  Bridgwan  reiterates  again  her  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  and  ear- 
teHiy  hopes  that  "there  will  soon  be  light  and  joy 
f(,r  the  sightless  children  now  groping  in  darkness 
and  glopm."  She  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  her 
Jner.ds  on  Monday  next,  Washington's  birthday, 
when  two  exhibitions,  illustrative  of  the  attainments 
of  t  lie  blind,  both  in  various  literary  and  scientific 
-n-.oies  and  in  all  branches  of  music,  will  be  given  at 
tee  Peikins  iBstitution,  South  Boston,  one   at  11 

A  M.acd  the  otherat3P.Jl.  Special  ticketsfor  either 
of  the  occasions  can  be  purchased  at  the  salesrooms 
.  f  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street.  The  proceeds 
ol  i be  entertainment  will  be  the  pupils'  contribution 
to  the  kindergaiten  enter))! Ue. 


losttfirj  ®ovummiwmm%< 
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1  he  next  entertainment  to  be  given  in  aid  of 
the  k.ndergart.,,  school  for  the  blind  will  take 
place  on  March  30,  at  the  restdence  of  Hon. 
Robert  rre.tP.ine.  James  Kus.ell  Lowell, 
Dr  ().  VV.  Holme,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
will  r,..i  flections  from,  tl^ir  pw^oems,  and 
line  music  will  be  provided. 


On  Monday  next,  Washington's  birthday, 
two  exhibitions,  consisting;  of  school  exercises 
and  musical  performances,  will  be  given  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind,  South  Boston, 
one  at  11  a.  m.  and  the  other  at  3  p.  m.  Tickets 
for  either  of  the  occasions  can  be  obtained  at 
the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
street.  Laura  Bridgraan  will  be  glad  to  receive 
her  friends  on  that  day.  She  reiterates  again 
her  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
hopes  that  "there  will  soon  be  light  and  joy 
for  the  little  sightless  children  now  groping  in 
darkness  and  gloom." 


Boston  Journal. 

WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 

SATUKDAY~MOMINGr  Feb.  20,   1886. 


The  ISIintl  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

The  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday  will 
be  celebrated  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston,  as  on  former 
occasions,  by  giving  two  entertainments  of  a  musi- 
cal and  literary  character,  interspersed  with 
gymnastics  and  kindergarten  exercises.  Laura 
I  Bridgman  will  be  very  happy  to  receive  her 
friends  and  to  contribute  her  share  in  entertaining 
the  guests.  The  exercises  will  commence  at  11 
A.  M.  and  at  3  P.  M'.-J  and  special  tickets  to  either 
of  these  performances,  different  from  those  Issued 
for  the  weekly  exhibitions,  may  be  purchased  at 
the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution,  No.  37  Avon  I 
street.  —As  the  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  will 
be  the  pupils'  contribution  to  their  favorite  benev- 
olent! enterprise— the  children's  kindergarten— it 
Is  hoped  that  they  will  have  a  full  house  and  huge 
prolits.  j 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,    FEBRUARY   20,   1886. 


The  third  of  the  entertainments  in  aid 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  (ar- 
ranged for  and  so  successfully  carried 
through  by  Mrs.  Maria  B.  Porter)  is  to 
take  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  March 
3d,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Paine.  The  readings  by  the  authors  of 
their  poems  will  be  a  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  programme.  Hon.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  others  will 
read.  The  musical  portion  will  be  by  emi- 
nent artists  of  this  city.  The  tickets,  for 
which  there  has  been  a  very  great  demand, 
were  all  engaged  before  they  were  printed. 


On  Monday  next,  Washington's  birth- 
day, two  exhibitions,  consisting  of  school 
exercises  and  musical  performances,  will 
be  given  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  South  Boston,  one  at  11  A.  M.,  and 
the  other  at  3  P.  M.  Tickets  for  either  of 
the  occasions  can  be  obtained  at  the  sales- 
rooms of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon 
Street.  Laura  Bridgman  will  be  glad  to 
receive  her  friends  on  that  day.  She  reiter- 
ates her  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  hopes  that  "there  will  soon  be 
light  and  joy  for  the  little  sightless  chil- 
dren now  groping  in  darkness  and  gloom." 


JJosbn  (Swelling  ©randier, 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20.  1886. 

Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  will  read  from  their  own  poems  at  the  enter- 
tainment for  the  benefit  ot  the  kindergarten  tor  the 
blind  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  on 
the  evening  of  March  3. 


K1NSEBAABTE.V     roR    TUE    BblXU 


The  work  of  establishing  a  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the 
Perkins  Institute  is  one  whose  impor- 
tance in  philanthropy  is  impressively  and 
widely  felt.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  wise  and 
beneficent  superintendent,  has  communi- 
cated his  enthusiasm  to  large  numbers  of 
the  citizens  of  .Boston,  and  from  the  ex- 
ponent of  political  economy  to  the  young 
girl  m  society,  the  efforts  to  aid  this  work 
are  coming.  "Will  tins  kindergarten  be 
opened  in  September?"  was  inquired  of 
Mr.  Anagnos.  "Positively,"  was  the 
emphatic  reply— "if  I  have  to  take 
my  hat— so,  "suiting  gesture  to 
the  word  with  the  upturned  hat,  "and  go 
down  State  street "  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  a  true  and  noble  and  uuselfish 
purpose  makes  its  own  right  of  way. 
"When  a  god  wishes  to  ride,"  said  Emer- 
son, "every  chip  and  stone  will  bud  and 
shoot  out  winged  feet  to  carry  him." 
And  another  has  emphasized  the  truth 
in  another  form  from  that,  "One  with 
God  is  a  majority."  There  is  an  unseen 
force  that  impels  every  true  purpose, 
and  the  wide  response  now  being  made 
in  Boston  to  this  work  is  a  forcible  illus- 
tration of  this  truth.  The  work  now  pro- 
posed is  this:  On  the  new  six-acre  lot  at 
Roxbury  it  is  desired  to  erect  a  group  of 
e'ght  buildings  around  the  central  one, 
used  for  administration;  the  smaller 
buildings  to  serve  as  dormitories  and 
the  larger  for  school  purposes.  It 
is  hoped  to  realize  a  fund  by  which 
an  income  of  $G000  can  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  kindergarten. 
Without  this  means,  as  Mr.  Anagnos 
says,  the  little  ones  cannot  be  properly 
cared  for;  they  will  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  become  helpless  dependents,  instead 
of  self-respecting  members  of  the  com- 
munity. If  they  are  placed  in  the  ad- 
vanced classes  of  the  institution  it  is  not 
only  an  injury  to  themselres,  but  to  the 
others.  They  must  have  their  own  school. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  this  establish- 
ment, which  is  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  run  behindhand;  it  should  be  car- 
ried forward  to  its  last  stage.  Shall 
Massachusetts  be  behind  Saxony?  Shall 
not  the  creative  influence  of  Froebel 
give  light  to  the  blind,  revealing  a  new 
heaven  and  new  earth?  May  this  insti- 
tution, through  you  and  its  other  friends, 
obtain  its  wished-for  kindergarten !  Both 
private  and  public  aid  will  be  warmly 
welcomed. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  21. 


•veTreldv  Sffin  nf*1*1?8  In8^"«on  at  South  Boston, 
Slrto^S-'  I D  Footing  the  Interests  of  the  kinder! 

•  .'!■■•"  r^n  two  entertainments  for  Us  benefit  on 
me  anniversary  of  Washington's  birthday.  Literary 
?£  1 7!"8l?al  exercises  will  be  given,  together  with  prac- 
ttcal  illu- trations  ot  tho  kindergarten  method,  and  a  re 
cz-ption  by  Laura  Bridgman,  who  la  happy  to  belt}  the 
cause  or  the j  ghtre™  little  rinef,    The  $erclst£  will 

f<>r  either  of  these  perfonmnces  may  be  purchased  at 
the  office  of  the  luoiitutlon,  No.  37  Avon  street. 


Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 


In  furtherance  of  this  worthy  charity, 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  generous  public,  there  will  be 

A  SALE 

of  useful  and  fancy  articles,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Roland  Worthington,  9  Hawthorn  St., 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  22nd, 

'inning  at  12  o'clock. 
Ice  Cream  and  Cake  will  be  on  sale. 
Afternoon  Tea  at  4  o'clock. 
Contributions  of  cake  will  be  gratefully 
received. 


-•""i  %U^V'i^    S"\ 
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TUESDAY   MORNING,  FEB.    23,  1888. 


To-pat,  at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M,  there 
will  be  two  exhibitions  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  illustra- 
tive of  the  attainments  of  the  blind,  in  vari- 
ous literary  and  scientific  studies  and  in  all 
branches  of  music.  The  proceeds  of  the  en- 
tertainments will  be  the  pupils'  contribution 
to  the  kindergarten  enterprise.  Tickets  (print 
ed  in  raised  letters)  can  be  purchased  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  street, 
Boston.  Laura  Bridgman  reiterates  her  ap- 
peal and  earnestly  hopes  "there  will  be  light 
anfl  joy  for  the  sightless  children  now 
groping  in  darkness  and  gloom."  The  blue 
line  of  horse  cars  will  take  passengers  from 
the  Eastern  depot  in  Boston  almost  to  the 
door  of  the  Perkins  Building,  and  we  can 
assure  our  friends  that  a  visit  to  the  schools 
will  be  fraught  with  interest. 


The  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  holiday  was  observed  yesterday  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  a:  South  Boston 
■with  special  exercise*  by  the  pupils,  both  in  the 
forenson  and  afternoon.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  the  institution,  and  on 
these  occasions  a  general  invitation  to  friends  of 
the  institution  and  others  interested  in  educa- 
tion is  extended.  In  Doth  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  exhibitions  a  large  audience  was  pres- 
ent. The  exercises,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
consisted  of  recitations  in  the  regular  school 
lessons,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  etc.,  and 
readings  from  cages  printed  with  embossed  let- 
ters. The  musical  exercises  were  also  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  trie  programme.  These  included 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  parts,  the  latter  be- 
ing to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  brass  band 
composed  of  pupils  ot  the  school.  There  was 
singing  by  the  glee  club,  also  solo  singing  and 
organ  music.  Professor  Heaves  had  direction  of 
the"nusical  exercises.  In  the  course  of  caeh 
session  an  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Anagijis, 
the  principal  of  the  institution.  A  large  propor- 
tion ot  the  audience  were  teachers  ot  the  public 
schools. 
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TRIBUTE  OF  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


Yesterday's  Celebration  by  the  Pupils  of  the 
Institution  for  the   ISliml,  Nouili  Boston. 

If  Washington  himself  could  have  revisited 
Boston  on  the  celebration  of  his  anniversary  yes- 
terday It  would  be  in  keeping  with  his  heart  as 
well  as  the  inhesive  fitness  of  things  to  believe 
that  he  would  readily  forego  the  martial  ovations 
and  political  feasting  to  view  again  the  flights  in 
South  Boston  from  which  he  watched  the  baffled 
British  fleet  and  while  there  to  note  the  tribute  of 
the  children  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  He  would  have  been  surprised  to 
find,  as  were  all  who  attended  yesterday, 
that  with  no  eyes  to  give  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  historic  suggestiveness  of  their  sur- 
roundings, they  could  manifest  to  others  a  vivid 
sense  of  what  the  day  and  scene  presented 
through  the  medium  of  recitation,  of  song  and  of 
patriotic  eulogy. 

In  pursuance  of  a  custom  which  has  been  happi- 
ly maintained  by  the  Director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 
receptions  and  literary  exercises  were  given  the 
friends  of  the  institution  in  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon of  Washington's  Day.  At  11  A.  M.  and  3  P. 
M.  the  exhibition,  apartments  were  filled  with  audi- 
ences as  large  as  their  dimensions  would  admit  of, 
distinct  exercises  being  given  by  the  boys  and  the 
girls  at  each  of  these  hours.  The  literary  exer- 
cises comprised  an  Informal  programme  of  teach- 
ing in  arithmetic,  geography,  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  geometry,  reading  by  touch  and  also 
solos  on  the  piano,  organ,  clarinet  and  cornet, 
together  with  glee  and  chorus  singing.  At  the 
close  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  per- 
formances some  admirable  gymnastic,  and 
caiisthenic  exercises  were  given,  showing 
that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties  of  the  inmates  are  judiciously 
developed.  Both  the  literary  and  physical  exer- 
cises won  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  but  it 
was  to  be  noted  that  an  element  of  central  inter- 
est was  found  in  the  kindergarten  features,  which 
gave  some  anticipation  of  the  excellent  results  to 
be  expected  from  the  new  kindergarten  establish- 
ment for  blind  children  in  which  popular  effort  and 
sympathy  have  been  enlisted.  An  interesting 
presentation  of  the  needs  of  the  project  was 
made  by  Mr.  Anagnos.  During  the  day  the 
blind  lady,  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  remarkable 
case  has  been  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  gave  a  reception  to  the 
friends  of  the  blind,  furnishing  autographs  and 
photographs,  and  by  her  characteristics  contribu- 
ted much  to  the  value  and  satisfaction  which  the 
visitors  found  in  the  day's  exhibition. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 
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BLIND  PEOPLE  CELEBRATE. 

The  anniversary  yesterday  was  something 
more  than  a  holiday  among  the  pupils  at  the 
Institution  for   the   Blind  at   South   Boston. 


Two  public   exhibitions  took  place  in 
chapel  and  schoolrooms,  one  at  11  A.  M. 


the 

and 
the  other  at  3  P.  M.  The  exercises  were  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  blind  students,  both  boys 
and  girls,  and  were  almost  a  eomplete  illus- 
1  ration  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion. They  included  arithmetic,  geometry, 
geography,  reading,  kindergarten,  solo  sing- 
ing, band  music,  playing  on  the  organ  and 
gymnastic  exercises.  The  chapel  was 
crowded  both  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
the  exercises  showed  much  proficiency  in  the 
pupils  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 


TUESDAY,  FEB.  23,   1886. 


SOUTH     BOSTON. 


The  day  was  observed  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  by 
an  entertainment  by  the  pupils  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  was  repeated  in  the  afternoon. 
The  proceeds  of  both  amounted  to  a  good 
round  sum,  and  were  for  the  benefit  of  #&} 
kindergarten  and  primary  school  for  chil- 
dren too  young  to  be  taken  into  the  parent 
institute. 


+}<c 


Itaston  €uenmg  ®raudler. 
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KINDERGARTEN   FOR   THE  BLIND 

Tlie  sale  atd  fancy  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  gotten  up  by  the  Misses 
Wonbington  of  No.  9  Hawthorne  street,  at  the 
Highlands,  was  held  yesterday  at  their  residence, 
and  from  noon  till  nearly  midnight  the  house  was 
thrtneed  with  people,  attracted  by  the  deep  and 
widespread  interest  felt  in  this  object.  For 
moLths  they,  assisted  by  a  large  number 
f-t  their  friends,  have  been  at  work  to  make 
this  sale  a  success,  and  tDe  labor  of  preparing  for 
it  has  extended  through  days  and  weeks  and 
invaded  the  evenings.  All  manner  of  fancy  and  use- 
ful ai  tides  have  been  made,  and  the  parlors  of  Mr. 
Woittntg'ion's  home  presented  yesterday  an  ani- 
mated appearance.  Ice  cream  and  cake  were  on 
sale;  tea  was  served  at  4  o'clock,  and  the  charming 
array  of  beautiful  work  wa3  a  study  in  design  aud 
color.  Among  others  who  have  so  ably  assisted  is  Miss 
I  da  Clarke  of  Worcestei,  to  whom  special  acknowledgv 
ments  are  due.  Between  four  aiid  five  hundred  dol- 
lars will  be  real'zed  by  this  sale,  aud  it  is  an  em- 
phatic instacce  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind  excites 
in  this  city. 


THE  BLIND  CHAPLAIN. 


yp- 


iostcra  p?*% 
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AHUAOI    BLIHU    PUPIL.5!. 


A  school  exhibition  tooK  plaoe  at  PerKins  In- 
stitution fur  the  Dlind,  at  Smith  Boston,  yester- 
duy  morning  ana  afternoon.  In  the  morning 
the  ecIk  luis  were  reviewed  iu  different  studies, 
■  he  exeicloea  being  interspersed  with  vocal  nnd 
iiibirurufeiital  inusic,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  >ca 
was  uu  t-xtiititiuu  of  the  various  gymnu-M  n 
ilu^tes.  Lhiii'h  Bridgeturtu  was  pivaeui  at 
both  exhibitions.  Tne  latest  and  prluciptl 
feature  of  the  school  is  the  Kin  ler 
garfeii  d<  puriment.  Here  the  pupil  Is  not  only 
taught  objtcuve  lessons,  but  is  require  I  to  >n  tke 
n  ouplicui>-  in  clay  of  the  model  given  In m  ti> 
Mudy.  J'bo  kindergarten  is  c  >m(jOMed  of  ill  ) 
ji.ui'Ker  pupils.  As  »n  introduction  to  tin* 
leutuie  <  f  tne  progratnrnH,  Mr.  A.ia.i"OS  stateii 
Hibt  the  s'longi-st  Recusation  which  tne  up- 
ponbiitB  brougui  ugaiiiat  this  system  oi  leaoulug 
*t,s  the  liii|)0'-ioilities  it  involved,  Hu  l  io 
<letiiOn.-tiaie  Hie  ilmu-ion  of  the  remons  r-rir*  ha 
foBtl  prep>»!ed  exeioL-^s illustrating  inn  in  tie 'if 
otject tebcblntf.  Obj'Cs  were  formed  by  tun 
jcui  t:  bo\t>  in  elay  representing  laoidents  in  the 
llieol  \\  t.shiugtou. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


TILSJOAX,    PEBIiUAKT    23.    1880. 


....Miss  Louise  M.  Alcott  has  written  a  short 
story  on  the  blind  for  St.  Nicholas,  and  then  pre- 
sented the  proceeds  therefrom,  amounting  ta  $125, 
to  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  held  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  yesterday  showed  that  the 
drillmaster  or  that  establishment,  Major  John  H* 
Wright,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  remarkable  re- 
i  suits  which  have  been  attained  in  the  physical 
,  training  of  the  blind  through  his  patience  and 
tireless  industry. 


CHA8.     E.     WAEBURTON, 
Proprietor. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


MONDAY.   KKIIUUAUY    22,  1886. 


How  Dr.  Milburn  Performed  His  Duties. 

No    chaplain,   says    a  Washington  letter, 
■within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  Representa- 
tive has  commanded  the  respect  and  affection 
of  that    unruly  body  as  Dr.  Milburn  does. 
His    predecessors   were,  without  exception, 
tiresome  afld  slow.     The  morning  prayer  was 
iuvariably  delivered  in  a  sing-songy  fashion, 
and  the  whole  performance  bore  the  perfunc- 
tory air  of   a  man  trying  to  earn  his  salary 
with    as   little    effort  as  possible.     Dr.  Mil- 
burn's  daily  invocation  is  eloquent  and  brief. 
The  full,  rich  tones  of  his  voice  rill  the  cham- 
ber   and  the  adjoining  cloak-rooms.     Every 
word    can   be  distinctly  heard.     During  the 
delivery  of  his  prayer   the  members  rise  to 
their  feet  and  remain  in  that  position,  rever- 
ently and  respectfully,  until  its  conclusion. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of   the  members  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  former  times  no  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  Chaplain  or  his  utterances 
than  if  he  were  a  thousand  miles  away.    Dr. 
Milburn  visits    the  members  of  the    House 
precisely  as  other  pastors  visit  their  parish- 
ioners.    He  makes  no  distinctions  on  account 
of  political  or  religious  differences.     With  the 
Koman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  quite  a 
number  in  the  present  House,  he  is  in  every 
way  as  popular  as  he  is  with  the  most  ortho- 
dox of  Protestants.    It  is  very  evident  that 
the  reverend  doctor  has  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  rather  unusual  congrega- 
tion   over    which    he    is    called   to    preside, 
and  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixture,  so 
long,  at  least,  as  the  Democrats  shall  remain 
in  control  of  the  House. 


kXlem  register. 


L11UUSDAY.    FEBRUARY  26,    1886 


by  Superintendent  Anagnos.  Dur.ng  the 
day  the  blind  lady,  Laura  Bridgham,  Whos* 
remarkable  case  has  been  known  o  n  both 
side*  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, gave  a  reception  to  the  friends  of  the 
blind,  furnishing  autograpb*  and  photo- 
graphs, and  by  ber  characteristics  comba- 
ted much  to  the  value  and  satisfaction 
which  the  visitors  found  in  the  day'g  exhi- 
bition. 

The  Transcript  says  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises showed  that  the  drillmaster  of  that  es- 
tablishment, Major  John  H.  Wright,  may 
wen1  ne  proud  of  the  remarkable  results 
which  hav'b  he«n  attained  in  the  physical 
training  of  the  bii.'.'C!  through  his  patience 
and  tireless  industry. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH    BOSTON^  FEB.    27,   1886. 
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THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 


Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
im'i  Jnlla  Ward  Howe  wilt  read  selections  from 
their  own  workc  at  an  entertainment  presently  to 

n  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindorgar 
ten  fur  the  Wind. 


The  Blind  Pupils  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  South  Boston  gave  two  exhibitions 
on  Monday,    and  the  Journal  says  that  if 
Washington    himself  could    have     revisited 
Boston  on  the  celebration  of  his  anniversary 
it  would    be   iu   keeping   with  his  heart  as 
well  as  the  inhesive  fitness  of  thiugs   to   be- 
lieve that  he  would  readily  forego   the   mar- 
tial ovations  aud  political   feasting  to  view 
again  the   Heights  in   South     Boston  from 
which  he  watched   the  baffled   British   fleet 
and  while  there  to   note   the  tribute  of  the 
children  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
would  have  been  surprised  to  find,   as  were 
all  who  attended,  that  with  no  eyes  to  give 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  historic  &ug- 
gestiveness    of    their     surroundings,    they 
would  manifest  to  others  a  vivid  sense  of 
what  the  day  and  scene   presented    through 
the  medium  of  recitation,  of  song  and  of  pa- 
triotic eulogy.    The  exhibition    apartments 
were  filled  with  audiences  as  large  as  their 
dimensions  would  admit  of,  distinct   exer- 
cises being  given  by  the  boys   and  the  girls 
at  11  and  3  o'clock.    The  literary  exercises 
comprised  an  informal  programme  of  teach- 
ing in  arithmetic,  geography,  anatomy,  phys- 
iology,  chemistry,    geometry,    reading  by 
touch  and  also  solos   on    the   piano,   organ, 
clarinet  and  cornet,  together   with   glee  and 
chorus  singing.    At  the  close  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon  performances  some  admirable 
gymnastics  and   calisthenic  exercises   were 
given,  showing  that  the  physical  as  well   as 
the  mental   and   moral  faculties  of  the  in- 
mates are  judiciously  developed.     Both  the 
literary  and  physical  exercises  won   the   ad- 
miration ot  the  ipectators.  but  it  was  to  be 
noted   that  an   element  of  central   interest 
was   found  in     the    kindergarten    features, 
which  gave  some  anticipation  of  the  excel- 
lent results  to   be  expected   from  the  new 
kindergarten  establishment  for  blind  chil- 
dren in  which  popular  effort  and    sympathy 
have  been  enlisted.    An  interesting  presen- 
tation of  the  needs  of  the  project  was   made 


EXHIBITION  BY  TEE  BLIND. 

At    the    Institution    for  the   Blind  last 
Monday  was  held  a  very  interesting  exhi- 
bition   and    entertainment,   consisting  of 
recitations   in   the   studies  of  the   school, 
geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  reading, 
aud    the    like,    aud    music.     Complicated 
questions  in  mental   arithmetic   were  an- 
swered  with   great  readiness;  statements 
of  problems  in   geometry  were  given  the 
pupils,    to    wbicli    satisfactory    responses 
were  made;  blocks  shaped  like  the  States 
of  the  Union  were  taken  in  hand,  and  the 
pupils  named  the  States  represented,  and 
told  what  were  their  productious.     btand- 
iug   by  a   map,   and   tingeriug  the  raised 
forms,  pupils  named  the  countries,  bodies 
of  water,  rivers,  etc.;  in  all  these  exercises 
showing  what  they  had   been   taught.     A 
brief  demonstration,  too,  was  given  iu  ob- 
ject lessons.     Following  were  a  variety  of 
musical  performances,  all  very  finely  ren 
dered  by  the  band,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Reeves;  singing,  solo  aud  chorus;  cor- 
net solos,  — air  aud  difficult  variations.     A 
song,  "Our  good  ship  sails  to-night,  Mary," 
was  very  tender  aud  pathetic.    A  perform 
auce  on   the   organ  of  various  selections, 
finely  rendered,  displayed   the  quality  of 
the  instrument  and  the  proficiency  of  the 
player.      All   this   was   witnessed    in    the 
grand  hall,  as  performed  by  the  bo_\s  of  the 
institution,  the  girls  also  having  au  exhibi- 
tion, similar  in  character,  as  to  recitations, 
iu  one  of  the  cottages  aud  the  annex.     Be- 
fore the    close    of   the    exercises    in    the 
hall,  Mr.   Anagnos  addressed  the  audience 
very  earnestly,  with  special  reference   to 
the  projected  kindergarten  for  the  younger 
blind  children,  for  the  institution  has  none 
under  its  charge  under  nine  years  of  age. 
The  new  school  is  designed  to  take  these, 
rescue  them  from  the  very  worst  of  influ- 
ences tbey  are  now  under,  and  give  them 
the    chance    which    belongs    to  them    of 
right.     Mr.  Anaguos's  remarks  were  inter- 
esting  and   of   great  force.     Saying  that 
the  kindergarten  would  be  ready  iu  Sep- 
tember, he  also  said   that  when  the  roof 
shall  be  on  the  building  there  still  is  no 
money,  as  yet,  to  furnish  the  building  aud 
support    the    school.     Leaving    the   main 
buildings  the  visitors  repaired  to  the  gym- 
nasium, where  they   witnessed  some  most 
excellent  exercises  in  physical  culture  and 
military  drill.    One  unacquainted  with  the 
facility    with  which    the    blind    perform 
what  thoy  undertake  would  be   surprised 
at  the  perfection  manifested  in  these  per- 
formances,   the    marching    in    particular, 
which  in  its  changes  seemed  to  be  done  al- 
most with  the  precision  shown  by  the  boys 
of   the  public  school   battalions.      These 
latter  exercises  closed  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  work    of  the   institution. 
It    should    be    said  that  nothing  excited 
more  interest  than  the  presence  of  Laura 
Biidgmau,  that  world-famous  woman  and 
living    testimonial    to    the  genius  of  Dr. 
Howe,  who   was   the  centre  of  a   throng 
eager  to  see  her. 


— Nearly  live  hundred  dollars  w  r  i 
realized  last  Tuesday  In  aid  of  the  kin- 
dergarten fund  (or  the  blind,  at  t lie  res- 
idence of  the  Mis6es  Worthington,  No. 
9  Hawthorne  street . 


SoBtotx  ©ommotitxrealitt* 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1886. 


The  exercises  at  the  school  exhibition  given 
at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  on  Mon- 
day, included  examinations  of  scholars  in  the 
different  studies,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
and  an  exhibition  of  the  several  gymnasium 
classes.  Everything  passed  off  excellently  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
kindergarten  department  is  perhaps  the  most 
nteresting  feature  of  the  school  at  present. 
Here  the  pupil  is  not  only  taught  objective  les- 
sons, but  is  required  to  make  a  duplicate  in  clay 
of  the  model  given  him  to  study.  As  an  intro- 
duction to  this  feature  of  the  programme,  Mr. 
Anagnos  stated  that  the  strongest  accusation 
which  the  opponents  brought  against  this  sys- 
tem of  teaching  was  the  impossibilities  it  in- 
volved, and  to  demonstrate  the  delusion  of  the 
demonstrants  he  had  prepared  exercises  illus. 
trating  the  mode  of  object  teaching.  Objects 
were  formed  by  the  young  boys  in  clay  repre 
senting  incidents  in  the  life  of  Washington. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagnos  is 
deeply  felt  in  New  York  in  a  new  interest  in  the 
blind,  writes  a  New  York  correspondent.  The 
effort  now  being  made  by  Mr.  Anagnos  to  raise 
money  for  the  poor  children  before  they  get  to 
the  blind  asylums,  and  for  those  who  are  neces- 
sarily discharged  before  they  can  earn  their 
living,  is  bearing  fruit  in  New  York,  and  an 
effort  is  being  made  also  to  increase  the  litera- 
ture of  the  blind.  Those  two  noble  and  prac- 
tical philanthropists,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
have  a  wider  influence  then  they  know,  and  we 
who  also  work  for  the  blind  here  are  full  of  the 
conviction  that  they  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  do. 


BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  188G. 


The  fancy  fair  gotten  up  by  the  daughters  of 
Hon.  Roland  Worthington,  and  held  at  their  res- 
idence, 9  Hawthorne  street,  last  Monday,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  was  a 
complete  success,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  young  ladies  who  have  worked  so  indefatiga- 
bly  for  the  benefit  of  this  worthiest  of  objects.— 
From  noon  till  midnight  the  house  was  thronged 
with  sympathizing  friends,  who  expressed  pleas- 
ure with  the  beautiful  array  of  fancy  and  artistic 
work  that  had  been  prepared  expressly  for  this 
fair.    About  $500  was  realized. 

■     -    ±-  -u     ■.    i'        -i         ■        »  - 
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Publ:ihed  Saturdays  by  P.  F.  Fairfield, 

452  W.  Broadway. 


Saturday   Morning    Feb.  27,  1886. 


The  Exhibition  Monday  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  was  -  so 
largely  attended  that  a  second  one 
was  given  to  accommodate  the  visitors. 
Laura  Bridgeman  was  unusally  happy 
at  the  interest  manifested  in  the  Kin. 
dergarten  project 


£#e  QGfeocotu 


BOSTON.  SATURDAY,  FEB.  27,  1886. 


Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach    will    play  at  the 

blind-Kindergarten  entertainment,  the  speakers 
or  readers  being  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


WFDNESDAY.    MARCH    3.    1886. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAR.  4,  1586. 

c.  

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell 
Lowell  read  selections  from  their  own  writings 
last  evening  at  the  residence  of  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  school  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


A  LITERARY  SOCIAL  EVE1ST. 


Reading*    by    Dr.     Holmes    and    Professor 
Iiowell  In  Aid  of  a  Charity. 

A  Drivate  entertainmeut,  consisting  of  readings 
and  piano  music,  was  given  last  evempg  at  the 
residence  01  Mr.  Robert.  Treat  Paine  on  Joy  street, 
in  aid  of  the  proposed  kindergarten  school  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Bea- 
ton. Mr.  Anagnos,  the  head  »i  that  institution, 
was  present  with  two  of  its  eirl  pupils. 
They  read  bv  the  finger  touch  certain 
poetical  selections  printed  in  raised  or 
embossed  letters.  The  other  readers  were 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell 
Lowell,  who  read  each  selections  from  his  own 
poetical  writings.  Dr.  Holmes's  selections  were: 
"Bill  and  Joe,"  "The  Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,"  "How  the  Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet,"  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  "The  Last  Leaf,"  and 
"Dorothy  Q."  Mr.  Lowell's  selections  were: 
"Commemoration  Ode,"  "Under  the  Old 
Elm,"  "Sunthin  in  the  Pastoral  Line," 
two  scenes  from  "The  Life  of  Blonael," 
and   "Tho   Courtin'."    These     readings   by  the 

authors  were,  of  course,  the  special  de- 
light of  the  occasion;  and  to  say  this  detracts 
nothing  from  the  praise  which  belongs  to  the 
rest  or  the  entertainment.  No  limit  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  possibility  of  repeating  or  repro- 
ducing in  other  select  circlet  these  other  things, 
but  readings  of  this  sort  by  authors  of  tbi«  r.mk 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  be  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  it  were  superfluous  to  say  that 
tbe  two  gentlemen  read  well;  but  this  maybe 
said,  that  a  part  of  the  charm  consisted  in  a 
demonstration  that  verse  may  be  read  with- 
out the  regulation  bitch,  gasp  and 
quaver  of  voice  to  which  everybody  has  been  so 
well  accustomed  in  the  numurous  platform  read- 
ings ot  the  period.  That  expression  is  possible 
without  trumor  or  gush,  or  even  appealing 
glances  towards  the  ceiling,  may  confidently  be 
asserted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  these  poets  in  their  quotations  Irom  them- 
selves. Yet  in  their  methods  there  was  a  marked 
Difference.  It  a  vote  had  been  taken  as  to 
wbieh  was  the  better  method,  it  quite  likely 
would  have  turned  out  to  be  a  tie  vote.  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  his  way.  which  has  become  familiar 
throngh  his  many  contributions  of  original  verse 
on  literary  occasions,  put  considerable  of 
emphasis  and  a  modicum  of  fire  into  his  reading, 
as  if  ha  would  make  the  words  subsidiary  as 
beine  the  vehicles  of  his  utterance.    Mr.  Low  ill 


chose  rather  the  monotone,  with  a  clear  cut 
enunciation,  as  if  his  feeling  were,  "It  these 
words  will  not  of  tnemselves  yicid 
my  meaning,  then  'perish  tho  at- 
tempt.' '  He  had  to  depart  somewhat 
from  this  method,  however,  when  it  came  to  the 
reading  of  "The  Courtin',"  and  here  his  manner 
was  mildly  suggestive  of  tliat  of  his  brother 
poet.  Tue  pianist  was  Alts.  Heach,  and  tne  two 
blind  readers  were  Miss  Lorell  Damon  and  Miss 
K-va  Ramsdell.  They  read  selections  from  the 
poems  of  Holmes  and  Lowell,  and  Miss  Ramsdell 

:   also  read  Wuittier's  poem,  "The  Hero,"  the  allu- 

|   sion  m  which   is  understood  to  be  t»  Dr.  S.  O. 

i  Howe,  the  first  principal  or  director  ot  the  Per- 

I  kins  Institution  for  the  Mind. 


V 


A  Remarkable  Entertainment. 

Ex-Minister  Lowell  will  read  tonight  at  Mr. 
Robert  Treat  Paine's  house,  in  behalf  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  extracts  from  the  "Com- 
memoration  Ode,"  "Under  the  Old  Elm,"  "Sun* 
thin'  in  the  Pastoral  Line"  and  "Two  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  Blondel"  and  "The  Courtin'."  These 
will  be  alternated  with  readings  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  "The  Ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,"  "Bill  and  Joe,"  "  The  Chambered 
Nautilus,"  "How  the  Old  Horse  Won  the 
Bet,"  "The  Last  Leaf"  and,  by^  especial 
request,  "Dorothy  Q."  (with  the  portrait  illustra- 
tion.) The  reading  by  touch  of  two  little  blind 
girls  of  poems  of  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Whittier, 
will  lend  added  interest  to  this  most  attractive 
programme.  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  will  give  piano- 
forte selections.  Miss  Emma  Juch  has  kindly 
promised  to  sing  during  her  season  here  for  tha 
little  blind  ones.  The  tickets  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  this  evening  were  naturally  all  sold  be- 
fore they  had  been  printed.  A  grand  entertain* 
ment  in  one  of  the  theatres  will  give  the  disap- 
pointed ones  a  chance. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

THITRSJ>AT,    MARCH   4,    I88O. 


KINDERGARTEN   READINGS. 


Dr.  Holmes'   and   j*Sr.   Lowell's    Read- 
ings at  Mr.  R.  T.  Paine's  Residence. 

The  author's  readings  aud  muslcale,  given 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
6  Joy  street,  last  evening,  was  a  successful 
and  enjoyable  entertainment.  It  began  with 
a  prelude  from  Mendelssohn,  admirably  ren- 
dered by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  who  inter, 
spersed  the  readings  with  other  choice  music, 
aud  ended  the  exercises  with  the  "Fantasio 
Rigoletto,"  by  Liszt.  Dr.  Holmes  was  in  his 
best  mood,  and  gave  as  his  first  readings  "Bill 
and  Joe"  and  "ThevBallad  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party."  Hon.  James  Russell  Lowed  tollowed 
with  extracts  Irom  the  "Commemoration 
Ode,"  "Under  the  Elm,"  and  •'Suthin'  In  the 
Pastoral  Line."  After  a  musical  interlude 
Dr.  Holmes  resumed  his  place  aud  read  "How 
the  Old  Horse'  Won  the  Bet."  He  faltered 
then  for  a  moment,  and  Mr.  Lowell 
came  to  the  rescue  with  His 
"Two  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Bloudel."  Dr. 
Holmes  then  resumed  his  place  and  rend 
'•The  Chambered  Nautilus"  with  unusual 
feeling  and  delicate  interpretation.  Mr. 
Lowed  followed  with  "The  Courtin',"  which 
was  greatly  enjoyed.  Then  Dr.  Holmes  re- 
cited "The  Last  Leaf,"  after  which  iie  read  a 
parody  of  the  same  recently  made  by  a  blind 
bov  in  Philadelphia.  The  doctor  closed  his 
selections  wltn  "Dorothy  Q.,"  which  was  ren- 
dered with  great  energy  and  tine  effect. 
Hardly  less  Interesting  to  the  enthusiastic 
audience  was  the  reading  from  Dr.  tioimes', 
Mr.  Lowell's  and  Mr.  Whittler's  poems  by 
two  little  blind  girls  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion at  South  Boston.  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  had 
charge  of  the  exercises,  aunounced  that 
another  entertainment  would  be  given 
In  April,  and  returned  thanks  for 
the  distinguished  assistance  and  patronage 
which  those  entertainments  had  received 
during  the  season.  The  next  one  will  be  given 
in  one  of  the  theatres  or  in  a  public  hall. 
After  the  exercises  were  concluded,  an  in- 
formal reception  was  held  until  about  11 
o'clock.  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Lowell  were 
the  distinguished  parties,  and  were  warmly 
greeted  by  many  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fame 
made  the  hour  pass  pleasantly  for  the  large 
company  whom  they  received  as  guests. 
Among  those  present  were  Lieut.-Gov.  Ames 
and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Whipple, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Joy,  Judge  Lowell,  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mr.  Curtis  Guild,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Stone,  Mr.  J.  S.  Dwight,  Rev.  Julius  11. 
Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ernst,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Fairchild,  Mr.  James  Lodge, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Moulton,  Miss  Andrews, 
Mr.  Charles  Youne  and  Mr.  Fred  Warren. 
The  readings  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Lowell 
were  a  careful  selection  of  what  was  charac- 
teristic of  each  author,  and  nothing  was  more 
appreciated  than  the  way  lu  which  these 
authors  listened  to  the  fine  reading  from 
raised  type  of  their  own  poems  by  the  two 
blind  girls.  The  entire  entertainment  was  finely 
managed.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  kindergarten  for 
blind  children. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


SOUTH     BOSTON,    MAR.    6,   1886. 


—Mrs.  Anagnos  is  somewhat  relieved 
of  pain,  but  she  is  still  a  sufferer,  al- 
though as  comfortable  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. She  has  f.r  several  days  this 
week  been  nursed  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Howe,  whose  presence  was  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  aud  encouragement.  The 
fever  has  now  left  her,  but  she  is  quite 
prostrated  and  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  will  not  leave  her  bed  for 
several  weeks. 

—In  consequence  of  the  illness  ot 
Mrs.  Anagnos,  the  meetings  of  the 
Metaphysical  Club  have  been  discontin- 
ued until  farther  notice. 
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6    JOY     STREET, 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  MARCH  3,  '86. 


AUTHOR'S  READINGS  AND  CONCERT, 

IN  AID  OF 

The  D^inclergarteri  for  the  Blind, 


AT  THE  RESIDENCE  OF 


Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  6  Joy  St.,  Boston. 

Wedges  el  cry   B^erjirjef,  ^letrcr)  5rd,    1*330, 
AT  8  O'CLOCK. 


ADMIT     ONE 


PR0GRAMME 


Mendelssohn. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM 


i.     PRELUDE  AND   FUGUE  IN  F  MINOR, 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach. 

2.     KILL  AND  JOE. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA  PARTY. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

COMMEMORATION  ODE. 

UNDER  THE  OLD  ELM. 

SUNTHIN'  IN  THE  PASTORAL  LINE. 

Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell. 

4.  ETUDE  IN  A  FLAT,  Op.  25. 
NOCTURNE  IN  D  FLAT,  Op.  27. 
VALSE  IN  C  SHARP  MINOR. 

5.  HOW  THE  OLD  HORSE  WON  THE  BET. 
THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

6.  TWO  SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  BLONDEL. 

THE  COURTIN' 

Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell. 

THE  LAST  LEAF. 

DOROTHY  Q,  (with  portrait  illustrations.) 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

READING  BY  THE  TOUCH. 

By  Two  Little  Blind  Girls. 

FANTISIE  RIGOLETTO,        .        .        .        . 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach. 


Chopin. 


Liszt. 


«= 
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Authors'    Readings    »y    !*«■•    Oliver    Wendell 
Holmes  and  lion.  'James  Russell    jLowcll. 

A  rare  privilege  was  that  enjoyed  by  a  large 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  listened  to 
Dr.  Oiiver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Hon.  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  while  they  read  each  some  of  his  best 
verses,  last  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  JKobert  T. 
Paine  on  Joy  street.  The  entertainment  was  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
tickets,  about  250  in  number,  were  all  sold 
before  they  had  been  printed.  Mrs.  H.  H. 
A.  Beach  opened  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment with  a  Mendelssohn  prelude  and 
fugue  in  F  minor  upon  the  pianoforte.  Dr. 
Holmes  read  "  Bill  and  Joe"  and  his  ballad  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  and  Mr.  Lowell  followed  witli 
extracts  from  his  '*  Commemoration  Ode,"  "Under 
the  Old  Elm"  and  "Sunthin'  in  the  Pastoral  Line." 
Mrs.  Beach  contributed  two  or  threenmsie.il  selec- 
tions and  then  Dr.  Holmes  read  "How  the  Old 
Horse  Won  the  Bet"  and  " The  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus." Mr.  Lowell  gave  "Two  Scenes  from  the  Life 
of  Blondel"  and  "  The  Courtin,"  and  Dr.  Holmes 
presented  "The  Last  Leaf"  and  (by  request) 
"Dorothy  Q,"  with  portrait  illustrations  which 
were  highly  appreciated.  Two  little  blind  girls 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  by 
reading  by  the  touch  several  selections  from 
Holmes's,  Lowell's  and  Whittier's  poems.  The 
many  who  were  unable  to  obtain  tickets  to  last 
evening's  entertainment  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  interest  in  the  cause  bj  at- 
tending an  entertainment  to  be  given  In  one  of  the 
theatres. 


Hfoston  (hunting  STraucllcr. 
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THE    FOETS*   RtfADIiSGS 


Mr, 


.Crispin 

■The  Chambered 


llot>uc«  and  -fuuici  Kutioll  JLoweirXfind 
Their    Pwnt. 
Sirs.  Robert  Treat  Paine  opened  her  pirlor* 
lasl  eveniEg  to  the  third  of  she  series  of  enter- 
tainment* 7vLicli  have  been  given  for  the  bfccflt 
of  ibe  kindergarten  tor  the  blind.    The  unusual 
quality  of  the  readings,  recitals  and  music  that 
has  characterised    tbfse   gatherings,  and    the 
warm  enthusiasm  folt  for  the  object  to  which 
tbt  proceeds  aie  devoted  have  conspired   to   til 
the  oruwing-rcoms  to  overflowing,  and   mor» 
than  $10u0  bad  been   ro.dizcd  at  each  evening 
T'fe  ^logiamme  la.-t  evening  was,-  perhaps,  the 
jsi  of  al),  and  was  as  follows;: 

Pi  elude  Hud  f  »g«e  in  F  minor ,M  endelsiftlM 

.     Mrs.  H.  U.  A.  j*e*cli. 
"Bill  ~Jid  Jo?."  the  ballad  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party- 
l>r.  Ohvei  Wendell  do!,j,cs. 
£xtracu  from  "Cownemoratlon  Ocjp  "  "finder  the  OKI 
D,"  "Suiurnn'  in  the  Pastoral  Line." 
Hon.  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Elurifin  A  flat.  Op.  U5.         1 

-  OCiurne  in  1)  fiat.  Op.  27 1   > 

Valse  in  C  "i.ai  p  minor,        ) 
•How  the  Old  Horse  Won  (lift   Bet 
Nautilus.'* 
Dr.  01  ver  Wenuell  Holmes. 
Two  scenes  from  the  hli  of  Blonde!.  '-The  Coiixlin\" 

<Hon.  James  Kussell  Lowell. 

'The  Lust   Leal,"  '-Dorothy  Q,"  (with   portrait,  i'lnsira- 

tions.) 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Leading  by  the  touch.    By  two  little  bliud  girli. 

1  Ur:t;:-iiO  Itigoletto ....Liszt 

a.  H.  A.  Bench. 

Mr.  Lowell  gave  a  very  huu-orous  "history," 
as  bo  termed  it,  of  "the  Courtin'."  It  see  ins 
tlatatone  time  a  vacancy  occurred — a  blank 
was  left — in  some  magazine  or  collection  of  his 
re i  djs,  and  he  was  requested  to  write  a  poetn  to 
"fill  out."  So  he  wrote  "The  Courtin'."  The 
printer,  using  it  literally  to  "till  out,"  cat  it  off 
just  at  the  end  of  the  space  allotted,  regardless  of 
w here  it  left  the  poe'n,  "For  years,"  said  Mr. 
Lowell,  "1  was  in  receipt  of  letters  asking  me 
ai;out  the  conclusion  of  this,  till  at  last  I 'deter'- 
iuii-td  to  give  it  entire  in  some  collection  of  my 
woiks."  The  explanation  was  received  with  no 
little  atoousemefct.  Di. ''Holmes  read  the  selec- 
tions made  from  uis  poems  with  a  tire 
and]  force  ,tbat  moved  all  who  listened. 
The  wit  of  the  humorous  selsctions  was  in- 
imitably brought  out,  and  the  mingled 
pathos  and  conifdy  of  "The  Last  Leaf"  were 
especially  felt.  Dr.  Holmes  added  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  poem  by  reading  a  most  amus- 
ing travesty  on  it  composed  by  a  blind  pupil  in 
Pennsylvania,  whose  instructor  had  sent  it  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Holmes.  Tne  parody  was  very 
funny.  It  was,  perhaps,  worth  the  entire  eve- 
Ling  to  bear  the  grand  significance  brought  out 
by  the  poetic  Autocrat  in  the  iasc stanza  of. "The 
Chambered  Nautilus": 
.Btrild  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
a.-  the  swilt  seasons  roll. 
Leave  thy  low,  vaulted  past, 
Let  each  new  temple,  statelier  than  the  last, 
hhut  thee  from  beavtn  ••  iitx  a  dome  ware  vast, 
Till  tl)3u  at  length  art  free, 

leaving  thine  outgrown  eall  by  Life's  unresting  sea. 
Among  the  guests  present  were  Mr.  and  Mri. 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Mrs.  Hemenway,  Mrs. James 
Lcds>e,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Aldnch,  Or  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Guild,  Mrs.  Louise 
^Chandler  Moulton,  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  Mr. 
Jobt,  Paul  Selinger,  Miss  Andrews,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
0.    W.   Ernst,  Lieutenant-Governor    and    Mrs. 
Ames,  Judee  Lowell,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Stone,  Dr.  Jobn  S.  Dwight,  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward, 
Mr.  Fred  Warren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Jov, 
Miss  Josephine  Jenkins,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fairchitd, 
and  many  other  well-known  people.    The  pres- 
ence of  Lowell,   Holmes,  and  Whipple,  made  a 
corjurction  not  often  found  of  late  years,  an 
oecultaticn  of  genius  that  must  forever  make 
this    occasion  a  memorable    one.     They    are 
ibe    last    three    left   of     that   once     brilliant 
urcle,  when  Emerson,  Loncfellow,  Hawtuorne, 
Agasslz,  Whipple,  Lowell  and  Holmes  used  to 
meet,  and  watching  tha  three  great  men  last 
evening  who,  each  in  his  own  way,  has  been  an 
elementary  power    in  American  literature,  pic- 
tures and  associations  of  tbe  past  came  like  a 
panorama  before  one.    It  is  the  glory  of   Boston 
that  she  may  still  gather  together  such  repre- 
sentative men  cf  genius.    Mr.  Lowell's  mauuer 
in  leading  is  full  of  a  quiet  pervasive  power,  in 
no  sense  a   repressed,  but  rather   a  reserved 
power,  that  is  very  impressive.    The  rich  schol- 
a  ship,  tbe  wide  and  poli3ht  d  culture,  the  varied 
experience  of  his  life,  has  all  recorded  itself  in 
Lis  personality.    Mr.   Whipple— keen,  brilliant, 
resplendent  in    wit  and    imaginative  fancy— 
rwbose    conversation    is    full    0f    that    instan- 
taneous lightning  play   of   wit    for    which   his 
books  are  celebrated;    and    Dr,    Holmes,  with 
bis  fiery  energy  which  no  frost  of  advanciog 
years  can  chill  or  change,  and  Mr.  Lowell's  sin- 
gularly quiet,    impressive    manner,— to  watch 


these  three  personalities  was  suggestive  of  the 
subtle  interchange  of  forces  between  letters  and 
life.  The  evening  was  a  delightful  one,  and 
both  Mr.  Anagnos  and  Mrs.  Maria  S.  Porter, 
who  have  labored  so  faithfully  for  this  philan- 
thropic work,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
successful  termination  of  the  series  of  entertain- 
ments. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  4,  1886. 


Mrs.    Robert  Treat    Paine's  Reception. 

Among  the  distinguished  company  at  Mrs. 
Robert  Treat  Paine's  last  evening  were 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Judge  Lowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  Miss  Thayer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Wolcott,  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  Mrs. 
Augustus  Lowell  and  Miss  Lowell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Brimmer,  Miss  Sophia  Whit- 
well,  Mrs.  Helen  Boll  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  (the 
daughters  of  Rul'us  Choate.)  Mr.  Snelling, 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beach, 
Miss  Evelyn  Ames.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Miss  Guiney,  cx-Gov- 
emor  and  Mrs.  Clallin,  Miss  Anna  D. 
PhilliDS,  Miss  Sohier,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Whitman, 
Miss  R.  S.  Fay,  Mrs.  Maria  8, 
Porter,  Mrs.  Bowditch,  Miss  Apple-ton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Clement,  Mme. 
Edna  Hall,  Professor  Ventura,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Chadwick.  Mrs.  Burnett  (the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Lowell),  General  and  Mrs.  Paine  and 
the  Misses  Paine,  Miss  Hall,  Mr.  Arthur  Ly- 
man and  Miss  Lyman,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Sears, 
Mrs.  Bullard  and  a  sister  of  Professor  Eliot; 
Mrs.  Agassiz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Lee 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Minot.  and  Miss  Minor,  Mrs. 
Prescott,  Mrs.  Anna  Cabot  Ledge  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Hill.  After  the  entertainment  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paine  crave  a  reception  and  supper 
to  the  guests  of  honor,  Mr.  Lowell  and  Dr. 
Holmes,  andtheirimmediatefriends.  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Bell.  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Maria  S. 
Porter,  Mr.  Herkomer,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Lowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Whipple,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell 
Putnam  and  Miss  Putnam,  Mrs.  Bullard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Wolcott  and  others. 
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A  Memorable  Authors'  Reading:. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  purchasers  ot 
tickets  to  the  entertainment  at  Mr.  Robert  Treat, 
Paine's  houso  last,  evening,  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Maria  S.  Porter  for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed 
kindergarten  school  for  the  blind,  enjoyed  tho 
rare  privilege  of  seeing  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  James  Rui  "ell  Lowell  and  hearing  them  read 
J  u-in  some  of  their  most  celebrated  noeims.  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A.  Beach  opened  the  evening's  entertain- 
ntent  with  a  Mendelssohn  prelude  and  fugue  in 
v  minor  unon  the  pianoforte.  Dr.  Holmes  read 
■  rill  and  Joe"  and  his  ballad  of  the  "Boston  Tet 
Party,"  and  Mr.  Lowell  followed  with  extracts 
irorn  his  •< Commemoration  Ode,"  "Under  the 
out  Klii,"  and  ".Suntbin'  in  the  Pastoral  Line.' 
Mrs.  Beach  ncmlributed  two  or  three  musical  se- 
lections and  then  Dr.  Holmes  reau  "How  tlni  Old 
Hursfl  Won  the  Bet''  and  "The  Chambered  Nau- 
tilus." Mr.  T,rw;ll  cave  "TVoScenes  from  tbe  Life 
of  Blocdel"  and  "The  Courtin',"  and  Dr.  Holmes 
presented  "The  Last  Leaf  and  (by  request) 
'■Dorothy  (>."  with  portrait  illustrations.  Dr. 
Holmes  read  with  the  most  expression  and  force, 
Imt  Mr,  Lowelts  enunciation  was  line  and  clear, 
pod  Pis  imita'Wn  of  the  STankee  nasal  tone  and 
pronunciation  quite  Clcwe.  Two  little  blind  girls 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  The 
lilind  readers  were  Miss  Lorell  Damon  and  Mlis 
Eva  Ramsdcll.  i  hey  read  selections  from  the 
P'  cms  of  Hoinies  and  Lowell,  and  Miss  llarnsticil 
also  read  Wfllttier's  poem ,  "The  Hero,"  the  allu- 
sion in  which  is  understood  to  be  to  Dr.  S.G-.  Howe 
Ibe  first  principal  or  director  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute for  the  Bliud.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Auagno3 
etatid  the  progress  of  the  fund  for  ttia  kin- 
dergarten and  described  other  enterprises  of  the 
institution. 
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~^~  The  third   entertainment   in  aid  of  the 
Kindergarten   for  the    Blind    took    place,    on 
Wednesday  evening  last,  at  Mr.  Robert   Treat 
Paine's  house,  6  Joy  street,    and   exceeded  the 
great  success  of  the   previous  readings.     The 
cause,  the  host   and  the    occasion    attracted  a 
remarkable  company,  including  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Winthrop  and  Miss  Thayer,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes   and    Judge  Holmes,   Judge 
and  Mrs.  Lowell,  Mr.  J.   Huntington    Wolcott 
and  Mr.  and    Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott,    Mrs.    and 
Miss  Putnam,  Mr.   and   Mrs.    E.  P.   Whipple, 
Mr.    Herkomer,  Rev.    Phillips    Brooks,    Pro 
fessor  Anagnos,  Mr.   and    Mrs.    Whitwell,  ex 
Governor  and    Mrs.    Claflin,    Lieutenant-Gov 
emor  and  Miss  Ames,   Mr.    and  Mrs.    A.    H 
Lyman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Higginson,  Mrs 
J.    Howland    Shaw,    Professor   Ventura,  Mrs 
W.  H.  Prescott,  Mr.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Dr 
Beach,  the  Misses  Greeley,    Mrs.  Hemenway 
Mrs.    Bell    and    Mrs.    Pratt,    Mrs.    Moulton 
Miss  Guiney  and  Mrs.  Fields,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Por 
ter,  Miss    Sohier,    Miss  Child,  of  Providence 
General  and  Mrs.  Paine,    Mr.   J.  S.    Dwight 
and     Mr.    and     Mrs.     Aldrich.      After    the 
readings  and    music    were    done,    some  fifty 
or    sixty     of    the    guests     were     entertained 
at      supper      by      Mr.      and      Mrs.      Paine. 
The  company  had   the  honor   and    pleasure  of 
listening    to    the  excellent    interpretation    of 
selections    from    Mendelssohn,    Chopin    and 
Liszt,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  who  fairly  sur- 
passed   herself   in  the    evenness,  delicacy  and 
very  high    nobility  of    her  wonderful  playing. 
Dr.    Oliver  Wendell    Holmes    read  six  of   his 
own  poems,  including    "Bill  and  Joe,"    "The 
Last  Leaf,"  and   "The  Chambered    Nautilus," 
also,  a    blind    boy's  variation  of    "The    Last 
Leaf."     Professor  James  Russell  Lowell  read 
his  "Commemoration  Ode,"  "Under  the  Old 
Elm,"   two    scenes  from  the    Life  of   Blondel, 
and  two  of   his  dialect  pieces,  including   "The 
Courtin'."     The    audience    fully    appreciated 
the  extraordinary  privilege,  both    Dr.  Holmes 
and    Mr.    Lowell  seemed  to    enjoy  the  occa- 
sion, and  everything  passed  off  to  everybody's 
satisfaction.     Mr.    Lowell    read    with    a   fine 
reserve;  Dr.  Holmes,  who  is  the  senior  of  Mr. 
Lowell  by  ten  years,  read  with    the  fervor  and 
verve  of  a  much    younger  man.     A  fourth    en- 
tertainment in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  will  be  given  on  April  20,  probably  in  a 
theatre  where  a  larger   number  of   people  can 
be  accommodated  than  is  possible  at  a  private 
house.     Miss    Emma   Juch    has    already    con- 
sented to  sing,  and  further  announcements  will 
be  made  in  due  season. 


Soshm  (Soaring  SraueUa:, 
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Perkins  Institution.— For  the  past  50  years  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  had  a  free 
circulating  library,  and  one  is  in  active  operation  in 
connection  with  tbe  school  in  the  city  of|Providence, 
11,  I.  Tliis  privilege  extends  to  all  pupils  that  are 
or  have  in  any  way  been  connected  with  the  school, 
all  over  the  country.  A  printing  press  is  in  constant 
opeiation,acd  every  effort  in  the  way  of  placing 
desirable  and  useful  reading  among;  the  blind  is  put 
forth.  Mr.  Dennis  Reardon,  a  man  of  level  head 
and  clear  brains,  has  charge  of  the  printing  room. 
He  is  a  remarkable  man  in  many  respects.  There 
are  few  architects  who  have  a  quicker  conception  as 
to  the  best  plan  of  erecting  buildings  or  making 
specifications,  and  although  deprived  of  outward 
siijlit,  he  has  such  keen  iusight,  as  in  a  measure  to 
c  mpensate  for  this  great  deprivation. 


j  Miss  LotriSE  M.  Alcott  has  written  a  short" 
story  on  the  blind  for  "St  Nicholas,"  and   pre- 

r  sented  the  proceeds   therefrom,   amounting  to 
kindergarten    for   little  sightless  •, 
children  in  Bosi 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

Gentlemen  : 

Tn  compliance  with  your  request,  we  submit  in  writing,  the  following  in  suj)port 
of  the  remarks  made  before  your  Committee  in  reference  to  "  An  Act  to  Incorporate 
an  American  College  for  the  Blind." 

We  represent  not  only  the  thirty  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  in  our  country,  and 
the  large  number  of  philanthropic  gentlemen  constituting  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
these  Institutions,  but  also  the  blind  citizens  of  the  United  States,  50,000  in  number. 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  either  has  an  Institution  of  its  own,  or  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  its  blind  in  the  school  of  some  other  State.  There  are  now 
in  such  Institutions,  2,500  blind  pupils,  who  are  receiving  instruction  in  literature, 
music  and  handicraft.  But  from  smallness  of  numbers,  diversity  in  ages,  difficulty  in 
classification,  the  limited  time  allowed  them,  and  in  some  cases  their  incapacity  of 
receiving  more  than  a  common  school  education,  the  maintenance  of  a  collegiate 
department  is  impossible.  To  meet  this  deficiency,  the  ordinary  colleges  are  not  avail- 
able, and  hence,  without  a  college  such  as  we  here  advocate,  the  result  must  ever  be, 
that  although  the  class  numbers  many  who  are  highly  gifted,  they  will  be  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  a  collegiate  education. 

Since  1785  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  to  make  liberal 
grants  of  land  and  money  for  educational  purposes  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
total  land  grants  amounting  in  1876  to  95,737,714  acres,  while  the  amount  of  money 
grants,  was  $47,785,197.93.  In  making  these  grants  it  was  certainly  the  intention  of 
the  Government  that  all  educable  persons  should  participate  in  the  benefits  arising 
therefrom.  But  to  enjoy  these  benefits,  the  pupils  must  attend  one  of  the  schools 
maintained  under  the  so-called  common  school  system,  for  and  under  which  the 
resources  arising  from  these  grants  are  expended.  This,  owing  to  many  causes,  the 
Blind  cannot  do,  and  hence  not  one  dollar  of  these  vast  grants  is  available  for  their  use. 

In  addition  to  these  general  grants  of  land  and  money,  other  specific  grants  have 
been  made  to  Institutions  in  the  several  States,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
instance  only  the  following : 

Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 23,040  acres. 

Kentucky         "  "  "  "  22,400     " 

Holy  Cross  Mission,  Dakotah 160     " 

Pine  Grove  Academy,  Louisiana 4,040     " 

Seven  Schools  in  the  State  of  Missouri  under  Acts  of  1812, 

1824  and  1831.. 1,444     " 

I  n  1 806  for  two  Colleges  in  Tennessee 100,000     " 

To  Indian  Schools  at  various  times  $561,000. 

"  By  an  Act  approved  April  18,  1818,  Congress  appropriated  certain  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  U .  S.  lands  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  l<>  be  'exclusively  bestowed  on  a  College 
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or  University,'  and  thus  provided  in  that  State  alone  up  to  1869,  the  large  sum  of 
$713,495.45  for  the  Collegiate  education  of  sighted  persons"  to  whom  all  schools  are 
open.     (See  Bureau  Educ,  1876.) 

In  1861,  Congress  granted  an  Act  of  Incorporation  to  the  Columbia  "College  for 

Deaf- A  Lutes,"  located  at  Kendall  Green,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every 
Congress  since  then,  has  granted  liberal  appropriations  for  its  maintenance  and  exten- 
sion. This  Institution  is  now  provided  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  while  the  Blind  with  equal  claims,  greater 
possibilities,  and  of  larger  numbers,  have  received  no  such  recognition, — we  their  rep- 
resentatives therefore  appeal  to  you,  that  in  justice,  like  provision  shall  be  made  for 
their  advancement.  They  are  not  paupers,  begging  for  charity;  nor  insane,  incapable 
of  improvement;  but  are  an  intelligent  portion  of  the  body  politic,  desirous  of  doing 
their  share  of.  the  nation's  work. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  we  will  briefly  quote  from  an  address  delivered 
in  1876,  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Elwyn  of  Philadelphia.  "It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Blind  are  intelligent,  that  they  have  the  same  claim  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
powers,  and  an  equal  necessity  for  their  exercise,  as  their  more  fortunate  fellow-beings. 
The  time  must  come  when  enlarged  opportunities  will  place  them  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  the  seeing.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  when  the  full  claims  of  the  intel- 
ligent Blind  are  acknowledged,  a  College  will  be  established,  where  teachers  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  shall  be  employed  to  keep  alive  all  the  advantages  of  their  education  and 
enable  them  to  continue  and  carry  on  their  studies,  as  completely  as  if  they  were  not 
deprived  of  sight.  Our  public  are  generous  when  enlightened,  and  may  demand  such 
action.  They  will  not  be  willing  to  have  children  of  the  commonwealth,  whose  pros- 
pects in  life  are  blighted  by  the  great  and  mysterious  loss  of  a  sense,  and  thus  thrown  on 
the  benevolent  aid  of  their  fellow-citizens,  without  offering  a  chance  for  an  honorable 
career.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  struggle,  on  the  part  of  the  Blind  is  already 
a  desperate  one,  not  to  do  still  more  for  them  would  be  the  greatest  injustice.  No 
Government  can  turn  with  pride  to  its  acts,  unless  all  those  who  have  a  claim  upon  it 
are  placed  upon  entire  equality  in  the  advantages  of  education." 

It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  want  of  these  facilities,  Saunderson  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  chair  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  Huber  the 
Naturalist,  Prescott  the  Historian,  Carll  the  Mathematician  and  author  of  the  great 
work  on  Calculus  of  Variations,  Pawcett  the  late  Postmaster  General  of  England,  Bis- 
choff  the  leading  Professor  of  Music  in  Washington,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milburn,  Chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wood,  Babcock,  Herreshof,  Lane,  Churchman,  Stur- 
tevant  and  scores  of  others  have  obtained  honorable  distinction.  Give  to  the  Blind 
the  facilities  now  enjoyed  by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  future  will  record  hundreds 
of  successful  names,  where  they  are  now  numbered  by  tens. 

In  asking  for  this  Act  of  Incorporation,  we  appeal  to  the  only  body  that  lias 
power  to  grant  it  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  it  is  within  the  constitutional 
scope  of  your  authority  is  best  shown  by  the  numerous  precedents  established  in  grant- 
ing similar  Acts  of  Incorporation  to  other  educational  institutions  within  the  Dis- 
trict. 

In  conclusion,  we  appeal  to  you   solely  in    the   interest  and   for  the   good  of  the 
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gifted  Blind,  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  State  of  the   Union,  for  the  general  uplift- 
ing of  the  whole  class,  and  for  the  greater  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  people  at  large. 

Wm,   B.  Wait, 
M.  Anagnob, 
F.  D.  Morrison, 
B.   B.   Huntoon, 
W.  D.  Williams, 
H.  L.  Hall, 
Frank  Battles, 
John  Olenn, 

Committee. 
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The  authors'  readings  and  musicale,  given  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  G  Joy 
street,  Wednesday  evening,  was  a  most  success- 
ful and  enjoyable  affair.  The  entertainment 
was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  and  the  tickets,  about 
250  in  number,  were  all  sold  before  they  were 
printed,  proving  the  great  interest  Boston  peo- 
ple are  taking  in  this  most  worthy  enterprise. 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  and  Hon.  James  Russell 
Lowell  read  some  of  their  best  verses  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  A.  Beach  performed  several  fine  mu- 
sical selections  upon  the  pianoforte.  Two  little 
blind  girls  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion  by  reading  from  raised  type  several 
selections  from  Holmes',  Lowell's  and  Whittier's 
poems.  The  audience  included  some  of  the 
most  cultured  and  wealthy  citizens.  Mr.  Anag- 
nos  had  charge  of  the  exercises,  and  at  the 
close  spoke  of  the  distinguished  assistance  and 
patronage  which  the  entertainments  had  re- 
ceived during  the  season.  The  next  one  will 
be  given  in  one  of  the  theatres  in  April.  After 
the  exercises  were  concluded,  an  informal  re- 
ception was  held  until  about  11  o'clock.  Dr. 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Lowell  were  the  distinguished 
parties,  and  were  warmly  greeted  by  many 
friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paine  made  the  hour 
pass  pleasantly  for  the  large  company  whom 
they  received  as  guests. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  G,  1886. 


Tbe  concert  in  aid  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  given 
Wednesday  evening  at  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine's, 
was  very  brilliant.  Over  a  fortnight  ago  every 
ticket  was  sold,  and  to  the  continuous  stream  of 

Eeople  who  have  applied  since  then,  refusals  have 
ad  to  be  sent. 


\li,.  ii.  ll.  A.  Beech's  playing  at  the  entertain- 
ment for  the  blind  on  Thursday  evening,  at  Mr. 
Robert  Treal  Paine's  house  was  much  appreciat- 
ed .in.)  admired  by  the  large  audience  present. 


SOUTH   BOSTON   NEWS     «awttW  HflllMWt. 


fttbhahed  Saturdays  by  f .  P.  Fairfield, 

452  W.  Broadway. 


P- RID  AY,  MARCH  12,  1886. 


Saturday  Morning  March  6,  1886. 


Miss  Culbertson  gave  a  piano  recital 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  Blind. 


^  -      LACONIA,  N.  H. 


DAILY  EVENING  ITEM. 

r-  - 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  MARCH  3, 1886* 

LYNN,    MASS., 


I>eath    of  George   H.  Willis. 

Died,  on  the  3d  inst.,  George  H.  Willis, 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Willis,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Willi*  was  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  26, 
1820.  For  the  past  twenty  years  bis  life 
has  been  one  of  great  affliction.  Being  in 
California  during  the  gold  fever,  be  had 
occasion  to  descend  a  mine,  when  he  met 
the  accident  which  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  An  iron  bar,  striking 
a  rock,  produced  a  spark  of  fire,  which  ig- 
nited powder  already  laid  for  blasting, 
blowing  out  both  eyes.  Being  rendered 
helpless,  he  was  sent  home  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  V/illis  was  never  married.  For  the 
greater  part  of  twenty  years  he  has  been 
a  cherished  member  of  the  family  of  hia 
sister,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Clements,  of  this  oity.' 
lie  was  for  a  time  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, at  South  Boston;  also  in  (he  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Phils* 
delphia,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  West  Philadelphia.  Hews*, 
intelligent,  kind-hearted  and  gcucrouA. 
Ili:<  genial  manners  were  attractive,  and 
won  him  many  friends.  Of  late,  Us 
health  failed  rapidly,  till  symptoms  «t 
dropsy  appeared. 

He  has  left  us.     Dear,  patient,  suiicrinn 
brother!   Many  dear    ones,  long  waiting 
and  watching,  have  at  length  eagerlj  w«4- 
coraed  you  to  their  embrace.    Our  bhssed 
Saviour  has  beamed  infinite  love,  and  now 
that  yon  have  entered  into   rest,   how  cam  '. 
we  mourn?   Bather    let    us  rejoice   \hat- 
niter  long  years    of  gloom  and   miiln'ga* 
I  darkness  you  are  in  the    realms   of  ctctzsri 
1  day,  blight  with  the  beams  of  the  Sun  «f 
1  Bighteousness.    We    trust  to  meet     J  *«. 
!  there  when  our  Saviour  calls. 
1  Mrs.  B.  F.  C, 

J\  Lynn,  March  3,  188C. 


The  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  Daniel  Scott  by  a  blind  troupe  from 
Perkins  Institution  netted  the  young  benefi- 
ciary   about    #70.     The    favors    extended  by 
Supts.  Mellen  &  Chamberlin  in  transportation 
give  the  lie  to  the  old  adage  that  corporations 
have  no  souls.     They  were  a  lively,  well  be- 
haved set  of  lads,  who  enjoyed  themselves  and 
pleased  every  one  they  came  in  contact  with. 
The  concert  was  attended  by  a  good  crowd 
nothwithstanding  the  north-east  storm  prevail- 
ing at  the  time.     The  piano  playing  was  very 
fine  and  the  solos  on  either  cornet,  alto  horn 
and  clarionet,   invariably   called  (for  an     en- 
core.    We  think  only  one  of  the  troupe  is  from 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gleason,  who  hails  from 
Claremont.     We    learn    he    will  establish    a 
route  through  the  State  for  tuning  pianos,  for 
which  he  is  said  to   be  well  prepared.    The 
singing  was  excellent,  the  college  songs  being 
uproariously  applauded.     Another  appearance 
would  draw  a  full  house. 


TILTON    HALL. 


Mr.  Daniel  Scoffs 

CONCERT. 

Thursday  Evening,  Feb.  25,  1886, 

At  8  nVlnrk. 


ADMIT    ONE. 
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141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mast. 


A     GRAND 


Vocal  &  Instrumental  Concert 


Foil  THE   BENEFIT   OF 


MR.  DANIEL  SCOTT, 


WII.I.    BE  GIVES    BV 


Piroils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 


BOSTON',  ON 

THURSDAY  RY  KING 


FEBRUARY  25,  1880. 

IN  TILTON   HALL,  TILTON,  N.  H. 


Programme. 

1.  I'iano,     Arabesque,  —  //.    (!.   Andres 

Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

2.  Solo  idi:  Cornet,     Arbucklenian  Polka,  Hartmcmn 

Mr.  thus.  T.  Gleason 

:i.     Song,     The  Rhine   Maiden,        —  —  s,n,i, 

Mr.  L  W.  Titus. 

4.  Solo  fob  Clarinet,     Cumin'  Through  the  Rye,  Thornton 

Mr.  Clarence  W.  Basford. 

5.  Song,     The   Bugler,  —  —  —         Pinsuti 

Mr.  Win.  B.  Hammond. 

6.  Solo  fob  Ai.ro  Horn,     The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland, 

Air  and  Var.  ./.    Ifartmaitn 

Mr.  C.  A.  Howlind. 

7.  Duet  fob  Clarinet  and  Gobnet,     Sing,  Smile.  Slumber,    Gounod 

Messrs  C.  W.  Basford  and  Clias.  T.  Gleason. 

s.     College  Songs, 

!).     Solo  fob  Cornet,     The  Warrior's  Dream,  3IcCosh 

Mr.  Clias.  T.  Gleason. 

10.  Song,     Our  Good  Ship  Sails  Tonight.  Massett 

Mr.  L.  W.  Titus. 

11.  Solo  fob  Clarinet,     Veuzano  Waltz,  —  Venzano 

Mr.  C.  W.  Basford. 

12.  Song,     The  Boatswain,  —  —  Molloij 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

13.  Solo    FOB   Alto   IIoi:n,      Young  America   Polka,  ./.    Levy 

Mr.  C.  A.  Howland. 

11      Diet,     The  Fisherman,  —  V.    Gakussi 

Messrs  L.  \V.  Titus  and  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

15.     College  Songs. 

Tickets  35  cents.  ■  Reserved  Seats  50  cents. 

Doors  open  at  7.15.  Concert  Commences  at  8  o'clock. 


[March  11  1886 

KINDERGARTEN  PTJND  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received : — 

Henry  B.  Rogers #1,000.00 

A  Friend 1,000  00 

Shepherd  Brooks 600.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  (fourth  contribution) 30000 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott |126.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 100.00 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Aldrlch ; 100  00 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Richardson 100  00 

Miss  Aoby  W.  May  (third  contribution) 100.00 

A  Christmas  offering 100.00 

O.  W.  Amory  (second  contribution) 100.00 

R.  T.Parker 100  00 

J.  N.  Fiske 100.00 

W 100.00 

Sunday-school   of    First   Religious    Society, 

Roxbury..7*0^k/XA.^w\M<Yi.  &»*•«-. t.^wiy        80.00 

Amos  A.  Lawrence 60.00 

Mrs.  G.  G-.  Lowell  (second  contribution) 60.00 

Danbury,  Conn.,  through  Nellie  Hancock 41  00 

G  H  Qulncy  (second  contribution) 25.00 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Weld 25.00 

Miss  Laura  Norcross  (second  contribution). . .  25.00 

R.  Sullivan  (second  contribution) 25.00 

Miss  A.  D.  Tdrrey 20.00 

S 20.00 

Children   of   Misses    Garland   and  Weston's 

kindergarten 17.37 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis 15.00 

Sunday-school    class,   Dr.   Briggs's    church, 

Cambrldgeport 12  00 

Through  Miss  C.  B.  Rogers 10.00 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 10.00 

Sunday-school  First  Congregational  Church, 

Danvers 10.00 

Miss  C.  Wood 10.00 

Sunday-school  Unitarian   church,  Littleton, 

Mass 7.00 

Mrs.  E.  Pickering 6  00 

Sunday-school  St.  James  Church 3.00 

Entertainment    by   little   boys    of    Perkins 

Institute 2.45 

A  Friend  of  the  Little  Ones 2.00 

Through  Laura  Bridgman 1.50 

A  Friend 1.00 

Through  M.L 1.00 

Sunday-school  teacher,  San  Diego,  Cal 1.00 

Through  Miss  L.  D.  Swlnerton 1.00 

ThroughJ.V .60 

The  work  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
building  in  Roxbury  for  the  use  of  the  kinder- 
garten will  begin  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
and  everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  infant  school  early  in  the 
autumn.  But  the  funds  in  the  treasury  will  be 
entirely  exhausted  before  the  new  structure  is 
finished,  and  there  will  be  not  a  penny  left  to 
carry  on  the  enterprise.  Hence,  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  current  expenses  and  contributions  to 
the  endowment  fund  are  most  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  gratefully  received  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treas. 
No.  178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


THURSO  AT,    MARCH    11,    Is  SO. 


VM 


The  usual  exhibition  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  will  be 
omitted  today. 


flj 
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•THURSDAY.   MARCH    11,    1886. 


Boston  Evening  STraDcller 

THURSDAY.  M  ARCH  11.  1886. 


DEATH 


ANAGMOS— In  this  city,  10th  inst.,  Julia  Ro- 
mana, wife  of  M.  Anagnos,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  late  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
41  yrs.  1 1  mos.  28  dys. 

5^=  Funeral  services  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  on  Saturday,  13th 
Inst.,  at  11  A.  M.  FrieDds  and  relatives  are  invited 
to  att°nd  without  further  notice.    r    -  - 

Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos. 
Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  the  wife  of  M.  Anagnos, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  died  this  morning.  Mrs.  Anagnos  was 
the  first  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe  and  was  born  in  Rome  in  1844.  With 
ter  parents  she  spent  the  earlier  years 
of  her  life  in  that  ancient  city  and 
then  came  to  Boston,  where,  in  1832, 
her  father  organized  what  is  at  present  known  as 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston,  which  was  founded  a  few  years  previous. 
Though  still  a  child,  Miss  Howe  entered  heartily 
into  the  grand  work  which  her  father  had  taken 
upon  himself,  and  during  the  years  that  followed 
she  tnterested  herself  heart  and  soul  in  the  noble 
Institution.  In  1871 ,  or  about  that  time,  Miss  Howe 
married  her  father's  assistant,  M.  Anagnos,  who, 
in  1877,  became  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion, succeeding  Dr.  Howe,  wbo  had  died  during 
the  previous  year.  The  success  whicb  has  at- 
tended the  labors  of  M.  Anagnos  bas  been  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  neyer-tiring  energies  of  his 
beloved  and  devoted  wife.  She  seemed  never  to 
tire  of  the  cause  in  which  sbe  enlisted,  and  the 
grand  benefits  which  she  has  so  substantially 
aided  the  blind  to  attain  will  stand  as  a  fitting 
monnment.  During  the  past  winter  Mrs.  Anagnos 
bas  been  even  more  energetic  than  ever,  and  the 
arrangements  for  different  musical  entertain- 
ments, etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  falling 
upon  her  shoulders,  compelled  her  to  pass  more 
or  less  time  in  her  carriage,  which  ex- 
posed her  in  too  great  a  degree  to  the  cold. 
As  a  result  sbe  three  weeks  ago  today  became 
afflicted  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  with 
which  the  physicians  apparently  successfully 
coped ;  and  to  the  delight  of  her  many  friends 
the  tidings  came,  only  a  few  days  ago,  that  she 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  recover.  But  typhoid  fever 
set  in.  Even  then  the  signs  were  encouraging. 
Mrs.  Anagnos,  however,  had  a  sudden  relapse, 
whicb,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  resulted  fatally. 
She  was  a  woman  of  marked  intelligence, 
ber  knowledge  of  history  and  the  languages  being 
especially  remarkable.  She  seemed  in  this  re- 
fpect  to  inherit  the  combined  abilities  of  her 
parents.  As  a  writer  sbe  possessed  great  gen- 
ius. Her  dissertations  on  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy  have  been  widely  read,  as 
also  have  her  poems,  "The  Dead  Beethoven," 
"Ole  Bull,"  and  her  eighty  odd  other  poems, 
which  are  contained  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Stray  Chords,"  which  was  published  in  1883. 
Her  poetic  element  was  great  and  her  musical 
qualities  were  finely  develoved ;  and  in  the  teach- 
ing of  music  to  the  blind  she  devoted  much  time. 
In  appearance  she  was  beautiful,  possessing  a 
saintly  face— a  faitnful  reflection  of  her  charac- 
ter. Mrs.  Anagnos  was  the  honored  president  of 
the  Metaphysical  Club,  and  will  be  much  missed 
by  its  members.  The  funeral  will  take  place  from 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 


d  ILIA    ROMAN  A    ASAo.VOS. 


f  Julia  Eoman3,  the  eldest  child  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  and  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
wife  of  Michael  Anagnos,  died  at  4  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1886.J 

The  first  shock  of  a  great  sorrow  paralyzes 
thought  and  band.  To  one  who  has  known  and 
loved  Mrs.  Anagnos  theiaskof  recording  with 
adequate  clearness  any  mention  of  her  gentle, 
beautiful,  gifted  life,  in  this  first  hour  of  a  great 
grief,  is  well  nigh  impossible.  Tears  dim  the 
eye  ar.d  stay  the  pen.  The  world  is  better 
that  she  has  lived  in  it;  the  world  is  less 
beiutifuland  less  dear  now  that  her  presence 
l/as  lorever  gone  from  it.  That  death  is  com- 
mon, and  that  upon  seme  of  us  daily,  hourly, 
the  shadow  falls,  does  not  make  its  desolation 
lev;;  and  yet,  while  recognizing  it  as  a  sorrow 
which  all  humanity  shares,  there  is  in  thi3  loss  a 
Piculiar  element  of  universal  sorrow.  Always 
do  ue  give  to  those  whom  God  hath  taken  from 
us  the  tribute  of  our  sweetest  remembrance;  our 
mesi  generous  recognition;  but  it  is  very  rate 
that  we  can  truly  say  there  is  nothing  to  for- 
give, nothing  to  hide,  nothing  we  wo«ld 
wi^h  to  forget.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  this  of  Julia  Anagnos.  The  simple 
lecoul  of  her  daily  life  would  seem  to  a 
siracger  like  the  exaggeration  of  partial 
love,— so  exceptional  was  it  in  its  purity,  its 
gentleness,  its  spirituality.  But  there  are  here 
in  lit  r  home  city  too  largo  a  circle  who  knew  her 
loveliness,  and  who  know  that  no  interpretation 
of  ours  can  express  the  beauty  of  that  life,  to 
make  one  fear  to  speak  the  words  that  are  true. 
Tuey  have  their  witness  in  every  heart.  Julia 
Romana  Howe  was  born  in  Rome,  Italy.  The 
biographer  of  her  moiher  has  made  this  mention 
of  the  feeling  with  which  Julia  Ward  Howe  ap- 
proached the  Eternal  City,  when,  in  the  first 
year  after  their  marriage,  she,  with  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Howe,  were  travelling  in  Europe. 
After  relating  incidents  of  their  visit  to  England 
the  writer  says: 

Everv  stage  of  this  journeyhad  its  own  mea- 
suie  of  delight,  and  each  step  brought  the  pil- 
grims nearer  to  Rome.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  that  the  young  woman,  poetic,  passionate, 
and  full  of  reverence  for  the  "golden  heart"  of 
the  Old  World,  approached  the  place  which  she 
called  "The  City  of  My  Love."  The  poem  of 
which  the  titiu  has  just  been  quoted  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  blossoms  in  the  vivid  garland  of 
"Passion  Flowers"  which  sprang  from  the  heart 
of  the  young  poet.  Several  nf  th<*  verses  here 
given  will  show  the  deep  feeling  with  which  the 
eternal  city  inspired  her: 

She  sits  amoDg  the  eternal  hills 
Their  crown  thrice  gle  rious  and  dear, 

Her  voice  is  as  a  thousand  tongues 
Of  silver  fountains  gurgling  clear. 

Her  breath  is  prayer,  her  lips  are  love, 

And  worship  of  all  lovely  thines, 
Her  children  have  a  gracious  port; 

Her  beggars  show  the  blood  of  kings. 

•  •  c  •     .  . 

She  rules  the  nge  by  beauty's  power, 
As  once  she  ruled  by  armed  niiglit, 

The  southern  sun  doth  treasure  her 
Deep  in  his  golden  heart  of  light. 

Awe  strikes  the  traveller  when  he  sees 

The  vision  of  her  distant  dome, 
And  a  strange  spasm  wrings  his  heart 

As  the  guide  whispers,  "There  is  Rome." 

Five  months  were  passed  in  Rome,  and  it  was 
in  this  city  that  the  crown  of  motherhood  was 
laid  upon  the  brow  of  the  young  wife.  In  the 
spring  of  1844  our  travellers  turned  their  laces 
homeward,  carrying  with  them  a  little  daughter, 
who  received  the  name  of  Julia  Romana,  in  re- 
membrance of  ber  Roman  birth. 

In  this  picture  of  the  young  mother,  of  the 
poetic  and  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  she 
lived,  and  on  which  her  firstborn  child  first 
opened  her  wondering  eyes,  one  may  find  the 
key  to  that  exquisite  temperament  that  charac- 
terized Julia  Anagnos,  and  that  has  made  her 
the  tenderly-beloved  daughter,  sister,  wlte,  and 
friend.  Intellectually  she  was  pitted  in  a  far 
higher  degree  than  has  been  even  adequately 
recognized,  because  hers  was  the  nature  of  over- 


roisession.  In  imaginative  genius  she  was  not 
only  richly  gifted,  but  she  had  that  redundant 
force  and  quality  that  her  brief  term  of  life  had 
not  yet  permitted  her  to  fully  control  and 
fuse  in  creative  work.  For  life  was  broad  and 
life  was  fair  to  her,  and  her  varied  tastes  re- 
sponded to  varied  claims.  The  life  ©f  exclusive 
literary  production  is  inevitably  a  limited  life. 
"Ihe  hypertrophy  of  genius  may  be  the  atrophy 
of  the  soul."  Mrs.  Anagnos  answered  a 
thousand  claims  beyond  those  of  literary  art. 
Ah,  as  these  words  are  written  how  oue  sees 
dimly  through  blinding  tears,  a  pictured  pano- 
rama of  ber  tender  thought,  her  unforgetting 
regard  for  every  human  need,  however  slight, 
that  claimed  her!  The  writer  recalls  a  typical 
instance  of  this,  when  in  meeting  Mrs.  Anagnos 
one  evening  at  some  reception  or  entertainment 
only  for  a  passing  greeting;  the  next  day  a 
Dote   was   received    from    her   in    which   she 

said,     "My   Dear  ,  I    am    haunted  by   a 

feeling  that  you  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing    to     me    last     night "       This 

slight  incident  is  typical  of  her  character.  No 
words  could  more  perfectly  picture  this  gener- 
ous, tender,  self-forgetting  thought  for  others 
than  these  lines  of  Lowell: 

She  deeth  little  kindnesses 
Whicb  most  leave  undone,  or  despise; 

For  naught  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 

And  givetb  happiness  or  peace 
Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. 

Never  was  a  poe  tic  portrait  more  perfectly 
true  than  are  these  lines  applied  to  Julia  An- 
agnos. 

While  a  broad,  full  life,  rich  in  intellectual 
culture,  in  artistic  privileges,  in  loves  and  friend- 
ships, and  this  generous  nature  that  held  itself 
responsive  to  every  claim,~wbile  all  this  wealth 
of  living  had  never  permitted  her  to  centre  her 
entire  pewers  on  literary  creation,  she  had  yet 
done  much  enduring  work,  and  work  in  which 
there  was  great  promise  of  future  achievement. 
She  was  set  to  the  key  of  ideal  creation.  A  pic- 
ture of  her  painted  in  Rome  when  she  was  18 
years  of  age  shows  a  face  of  ideal  beantv, 
and  pervaded  with  a  remarkable  play  of 
imaginative  life.  It  Is  a  face  that  first 
enchants  the  gazer  as  a  dream  of  ideal  loveli- 
ness, and  again  fascinates  him  with  its  pro- 
phetic possibilities  in  art.  That  portrait  was 
indicative  of  her  powers,— powers  that  have  left 
to  us  much  treasured  expression,  but  which 
promised  such  wealth  of  achievement  in  coming 
years.  A  volume  of  her  peems  entitled  "Stray 
Chords"  was  published  by  Cupples,  Upham  & 
Co.  in  1883.    In  this  we  find  one  entitled : 

GOETHE. 

Greatest  of  ali !    Fain  would  I  find 

Ihe  hidden  secret  of  thy  force; 
Promethean,  thy  volcanic  mind 

Draws  fire  from  more  than  eartbly  source. 

Thy  beauty  is  a  rhapsody 

That  icy  age  could  never  blench; 
Thy  hope,  the  breathing  of  a  lvre  • 

lhat,  tuned  in  Heaven,  Time  could  aot  quench, 

Thou,  then  deligbt'st  us  more  tiian  all 

The  taireit  we  can  see  or  hear; 
Thy  setting,  robed  in  pnrple  pall, 

li  like  a  sunset  grand  and  clear. 

Aud,  as  that  sun  to  oHicr  realms 

Convey*  his  genial  smile  and  kiss, 
Still  tuou  enchaMtest  loving  ears 

In  some  more  favored  oliaie  than  this! 

Various  the  "chords"  which  are  touched  ia  these 
poems.  We  And  her  muse  inspired  by  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  "Marie  Antoinette,"  "Ole  Bull," 
"Goethe  on  Finishing  Wilhelm  Meister";  and 
among  impersonal  titles  are  "The  Opal,"  "Pro- 
gress," "Memnon  to  the  Sun,"  "The  Forget- 
menot,"  "St.  Helena,"  "Boston  Harbor," 
"Rest,"  "Parted"  and  "The  Burial  of  Alaric." 
Here  is  a  stanza  of  "The  Gem": 

God  gave  me  a  piercing  sorrow 
Bat  it  left  a  fair  pearl  behind, 

In  ihe  lingering  teardrop  that  glistens 
Forever  in  my  mind. 

And  again  here  is  her  ringing,  jubilant,  note  in; 

THE  TRUTH. 

I  di  ink  of  thy  crystal  goblet, 

1  bathe  in  thy  silver  stream, 
1  leel  thy  clear  wave  above  me, 

And  know  that  I  do  not  dream. 

I  yield  to  no  mighty  mouarch, 
I  bow  to  no  stalwart  youth; 
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I  march  wiih  the  heart  of 
Mj  w  rcry,  "flio  Truth! 


The  rrn'b! 

One  of  the  last  poems  she  ever  wrote  was  for 
the  Christmas  Traveller  of  the  past  holidays, 
when  her  mother,  Mrs.  IIdwo,  her  sister  Maud, 
and  she  herself  each  sent  poem  or  sketch  for 
this  number,  and  her  smile— the  "smile  that 
seemed  half  holy  "—is  recalled  now  at  some 
passing  pleasantry  between  herself  and  the 
writer  of  these  lines  regarding  the  occultation  of 
the  Howe  family  in  the  holiday  number  of  the 
Traveller.  Mrs.  Aoagnos's  greatest  work  in  the 
frurtly  imaginative  line  is  her  libretto 
lor  an  opera,  the  "Glenara,"  which  is 
founded  on  the  old  Scotch  legend,  and  which  she 
had  embodied  in  musical  form  for  solos,  recita- 
tive and  chorus,  and  for  which  Prof.  StracV 
bouer  has  composed  the  music.  It  is  a  richly 
ideal  and  melodious  compDsition;  one  of  rare 
wealth  of  imagery,  and  color,  and  lyric  beauty, 
a  work  which  will  fitly  be  a  monumental  ona  in 
her  life. 

Curiously  though,  with  this  deeply  poetic 
Ltemreratrent,  attuued  to  ideal  and  spiritual 
thought,  she  blended  the  philosophic  and  the 
analytical  temDerament.  Three  5 ears  ago  Mrs. 
Anagnos  founded  the  largest  and  most  brilliant 
and  illustrious  club  that  Boston  has  ever  known, 
save  the  world-famous  Radical  Club.  This  was 
the  development  and  expression  of  her  longing 
tor  regular  meetings  for  intellectual  intercourse, 
and  was  named  the  "Metaphysical  Club." 
From  the  first  it  grew  apace.  The  best  modern 
tl  inkers  were  attracted  to  be  its  expositors  of 
tl  ougkt.  before  )t  Prof.  William  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  Mr.  John  Fiske,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Edna  I).  Cheney,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  iionored  names,  brought  their 
essays.  The  discussions  that  followed,  led  by 
the  gifted  and  lof;y  spirit  of  the  president, 
Mrs.  Anagnos,  were  often  of  very  uuusual  grasp 
and  power. 

She  was  a  skilful  artist  in  the  president's 
chair,  knowing  just  on  whom  to  call  for  a  word, 
just  when  to  draw  out,  just  when  to  gently  re- 
press. Her  exquisite  tact  was  the  sincere  ex- 
pression of  a  loving,  beautiful  spirit,  and  so  it 
was  always  happy  in  its  touch.  The  philan- 
thropic genii's  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  met  its 
perfect  lesponsSiq  bis  noble  wife,  and  ha  1 
its  lull  mtenlSfew  in  their  eldest  child. 
Julia  Anagnos  entered,  with  all  the  gen- 
erous enthusiasm  and  tender  warmth  ot 
her  nature,  into  the  life-work  of  her  father  and 
of  her  husband— the  education  of  the  blind.  In 
her  early  womanhood  she  was  married  to 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  philanthropist,  who 
bad  shared  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe,  aud  who  now 
ably  sustains  an3  enlarges  its  scope,  as  oppor- 
tunities permit,  and  pei  petuates  a  sublime  aud 
heroic  work  for  suffering  humanity.  To  this 
work  Mrs.  Aaagnoa  gave  of  her  best.  The  pen 
would  fain  linger  over  her  sympathy,  her  active 
aid,  her  never-failing  tenderness  and  thought  for 
these  stricken  ones.  Her  artistic aifts  were  used 
to  biigh'.en  this  great  work— never  made  a  rea- 
son for  excluding  Its  claims. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  full,  happy,  active,  out- 
giving life,  from  its  dearest  and  tenderest  rela- 
tions; from  the  great  outer  circle  to  whom  she 
was  friend  aud  helper;  from  tue  world  of  artis- 
tic achievement  that  beckoned  her;  from  the 
dreams,  and  hopes,  and  visions,  and  noble  aspi- 
rations of  the  early  morning  of  mature  woman- 
hood, she  has  gone.  Swiftly,  suddenly,  unexpect- 
edly the  Angel  of  Death  touched  her  and  she 
has  gone  to  that  heaven  in  whose  pure  atmos- 
phere she  ever  lived  while  here.  Under  new 
and  higher  conditions  her  soul  will  develop  Us 
powers.  Free  from  all  u  aterial  claim,  she  will 
give  herself  to  the  ideal  achievements  which  life 
so  relentlessly  crowded  out  for  a  little  time.  She 
has  fulfilled  every  need,  every  claim,  in  these 
brief  and  beautiful  years,  and  now  we  give  her 
to  thatdiviner  life,  not  as  they  who  sorrow  with- 
out hope,  but  sustained  %ud  soothed  by  Him 
who  bath  promised,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  ins  end  of  the  world." 
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LOCAL  MISCELLANY. 

The  usnpl  exhibition  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind*  South  Boston,  will  be  omitted  to- 
day. 


OBITUARY. 


Julia  Romana  An\gnos,  eldest  child  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  of  Mrs.  Julia  "Ward  Howe, 
and  wife  of  Michael  Anagnos,  died  Wednesday 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  born  In  Rome,  Italy, 
and  on  account  of  thrs  nativity  received  her  name 
of  Julia  Romana.  Her  life  was  full  of  Intellec- 
tual culture,  and  her  literary  work  has  been  ! 
of  high  order.  A  volume  of  Her  poems,  entitled  | 
"  Stray  Chords,"  was  published  in  1883,  and  In 
this  are  poetic  eulogies  of  Goethet  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Ole  Bull,  besides  descriptive 
and  narrative  verses.  Her  greatest  work  in  the 
purely  imaginative  line  is  her  libretto  for 
an  opera,  "  Glenera,"  founded  on  an  old 
Scotch  legend,  and  for  which  Prof.  Strachhaner 
had  composed  the  music.  Mrs.  Anagnos,  three 
years  ago.  founded  the  Metaphysical  Club,  a  soci- 
ety devoted  to  Intellectual  intercourse.  Her  hus- 
band, Michael  Anagnos,  had  shared  the  work  of 
educating  the  blind  with  her  father,  Dr.  Howe, 
and  the  wife  and  daughter  entered  warmly  into 
the  good  work.  Mrs.  Anagnos  lacked  but  a  few 
days  of  being  42  years  of  age. 


PERSONAL. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Anagnos,  wife  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
of  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  will  cause  a  deep  feeling  of  re- 
gret in  many  circles.  Her  interest  in  the  noble 
mission,  in  which  her  father  was  the  pioneer,  has 
strengthened  the  hands  of  her  husband  in  his 
noble  work. 
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OElTUAlif. 


Mrs.    JK.  Anagnos. 

Mr?.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos,  wife  of  Michael 
Anaguos  and  eldest  child  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  died  at  ber 
home  on  Wednesday  at ternoon.  She  was  born 
in  Moms,  Italy,  In  the  spring;  ot  1844.  With  her 
arents  she  soon  came  to  Boston,  where  in  1832 
her  father  organized  what  is  at  present  Known  as 
tue  Perkins  XustitutiOD|  lor  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston,  which  was  founded  a  few  vears  previous. 
Miss  Howe  entered  heartily  into  the  wort  which 
her  father  had  taken  upon  himself.  In  1871, 
or  about  that  time,  Miss  Howe  married 
her  father's  assistant,  Mr.  Anagnos,  who, 
in  18T7,  became  the  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion, succeeding  I>r.  h«we,>tevh)p»li8d  during  the 
previous  year.  The  success  which  has  attended 
the  labors  of  M.  Anagnos  has  been  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  energies  ot  nis  devoteu  wife. 
During  tne  past  winter  Mrs.  Anasnos  has  been 
even  more  energetic  than  ever,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  different  musical  enrertaiuments,  etc, 
for  the  blind  falling  upon  her  shoulders,  com- 
pelled her  to  pass  more  or  less  time  in  her 
carnage,  which  exposed  her  in  too  great  a  ae- 
gree  to  the  cold.  As  a  result  she  became  afflicted 
w.tn  inflammatory  rheumatism,  with  which  the 
physicians  apparently  successfully  coped.  But 
typhoid  fever  set  in.  Even  then  the  sinus  were 
encouraging.  Mrs.  Anagnos  However,  uad  asud- 
den  relapse,  which  resulteu  fatally.  Mrs.  Anagnos 
was  a  woman  of  a  broad,  intellectual  mind  aua  a 
writer.  A  volume  of  her  poems,  en- 
titled "Stray  Chords,"  was  published 
by  Cuppies,  Uphaui  &  Co.  in  1883. 
Three  years  ago  Mrs.  Anagnos  founded  the 
largest  and  mast  brilliant  and  illustrious 
club  that  Boston  has  ever  known,  save 
the  world  famous  Badical  Club.  This 
was  named  the  "Metaphysical  Club." 
From  the  first  it  grew  apace.  Tne  best  modern 
thinkers  were  attracted  to  be  its  expositors  of 
thought.  Before  it  Professor  WilLam'T.  Harris, 
LL.D.,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hedge,  Mr.  John  Fiske,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Edna  D.  CheDey  aud  a 
long  list  of  other  honored  names  itroueht  their 
essays.  The  discussions  that  followed,  led  by  the 
gittea  and  lofty  spirit  of  tnepresiuent,  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos, were  often  of  very  unusual  grasp  and  nower. 
She  entered,  with  all  the  generous  enthusiasm 
ana  tender  warmth  of  her  nature,  into  the  life 
■work  ot  ber  father  and  ot  her  husoand— tne  edu- 
cation of  the  blind. 
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DEATH  OF  AN  ESTIMABLE  WOMAN. 
Mrs.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos,  eldest  child  of 
the  lata  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  wife  of  Michael  Anagnos, 
died  Wednesday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Anagnos 
was  born  in  Rome.  Italy.  Her  life  was 
full  of  intellectual  culture,  and  her 
literary  work  lias  been  of  high 
order.  A  volume  of  her  poems,  Ken  tit  led 
"stray  Chord-;."  was  published  in  1883.  and  In 
this  arc  poetic  eulogies  of  Goethe,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Oie  Bull,  he- 
side  descriptive  and  narrative  verses.  Her 
greatest  work  in  the  purely  imaginative 
line  is  her  libretto  for  an  opera,  "Glenara," 
founded  on  an  old  Scotch  legend,  and 
for  which  Prof.  Strachhaner  had  com- 
posed the  music.  Mrs,  Anagnos,  three  years 
ago,  founded  the  Metaphysical  Club,  a  soci- 
ety devoted  to  intellectual  Intercourse.  Her 
husband.  Michael  Anagnos,  had  shared  the 
work  of  educating  the  blind  with  her  father, 
Dr.  Howe,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  entered 
warmly  into  the  good  work.  Mrs.  Anagnos 
lacked  but  a  few  days  of  being  42  years  of 
age.  Tne  funeral  will  take  place  from  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  tomorrow  at  11  A.  M, 
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Julia    Romana     Anagnos,      eldest 

child  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  wife  of 
Michael  Ariagnos,  died  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Mrs.  Anagnos  was  born  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  on  account  of  this  nativity  re- 
ceived her  name  of  Julia  Romana.  Her 
life  was  full  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
her  literary  work  has  been  of  high  order. 
A  volume  of  her  poems,  entitled  "Stray 
Chords,"  was  published  in  1883,  and  in 
this  are  poetic  eulogies  of  Goethe,  Joanne 
d'Arc,  Marie  Antoinette  and  file  Bull,  be- 
sides descriptive  and  narrative  verses. 


THE    HEATH    OF    MRS.    ANAGNOS. 


Mrs.  Anagnos,  eldest  daughter  and 
child  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  died 
of  typhoid  fever  in  Boston  on  the  10th 
inst.,  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  of 
person  and  the  highest  cultivation  of 
mind.  She  was  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  and 
was  christened  Julia  Romana.  She  mar- 
ried Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  gentleman 
of  culture,  about  1870.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  have  devoted  their  lives  to  cure 
of  the  blind.  Mr.  Anagnos  was  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  after  the  death  of  hpr  father 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  had  held  that 
positiou  up  to  his  death  with  honor,  dig- 
nity and  success. 

Socially  as  well  as  intellectually  the 
death  of  this  gifted,  lovely  woman  leaves 
a  void  which  cannot  well  be  filled.  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  one  possessed 
of  so  many  virtues,  of  such  real  greatness 
of  mind,  should  have  left  no  offspring. 


J 
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FUNERAL  OF   MRS.    ANAGNOS. 


Jtinpressfve  Services  at  the  Perfcins  In- 
stltute— Ftne  Floral  Tributes. 
The  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of 
"Sirs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos  were  held  this  fore- 
noon in  the  large  hall  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  and  were  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  friends  and  relatives.  The 
bodv  was  in  an  elegant  while  broadcloth  cov- 
ered casket,  and  upon  a  pedestal 
at  the  side  of  the  catafalque 
stood  the  marble  bust  of  Dr.  II owe.  lather  of 
the  deceased.  A  massive  bank  of  Ivy  leaves 
Inscribed    with  Hie  word  "Truth"  in    white 
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grilles,  was  at  the  base  o£  the 
statue.  Unon  the  bank  rested 
a  star  of  pansies  and  violets.  This  eieg  int 
tribute  was  Hie  gift  of  the  lady's  relatives. 
Over  the  orcran  hum;  a  lartce  portrait  of  the 
deceased,  and  under  it  was  placed  a  heart 
of  white  i  lnlcs  and  violets,  the  offering  of  J. 
M.  Kodoeanaclii,  the  Greek  consul.  The  offer- 
ing of  the  pupils,  teachers  and  ofiicers  of 
the  institution  was  a  magnificent  cross 
of  roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley,  with  a  wreath 
of  pansies.  mounted  on  a  tablet  of  ferns  and 
orchids.  The  Metaphysical  club  sent  a  wreath 
of  rare  flowers,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  II. 
AVa'es  sent  a  harp  of  flowers.  Other  elegant 
pieces  were  sent  by  friends  of  the  family. 
Hev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  conducted  the 
services,  and  lie  was  assisted  by  ltev.  B.  P. 
Bayward.  Music  wau  contributed  by  a  choir  of 
pupils  of  the  Institute.  Among  those  in  at- 
tendance were  the  trustees  of  the  institution, 
members  of  the  Metaphysical  club  and 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  social 
Btantilng.  The  remains  were  taken  to  Mt. 
Auburn  for  interment. 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Michael  Anagnos  will 
cast  a  sad  gloom  over  the  circle  in  which|  she 
moved  with  such  grace  of  spirit  and  character. 
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In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos, 
wife  of  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  superintendent  of 
tbe  Perkins  Institute  for  the  blind,  at  South  Bos- 
ton, an  earthly  life  of  rare  beauty  and  usefulness 
has  closed.  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  the  eldest  child  of 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  and  was  born  in  Rome  in  1844,  and 
with  her  parents  spent  the  earlier  years  of  her  lite 
in  that  city.  On  the  returi\,of  the  family  to  Bos- 
ton, Dr.  Howe,  in  1832,  entered  into  the  work  of 
organizing  what  is  now  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and,  as  is  well  known,  devoted  his  whole 
heart  and  life  to  this  most  beneficent  enterprise. 
Though  a  mere  child  then,  his  daughter  Julia 
caught  the  full  spirit  of  the  work  from  her  father, 
and  up  to  the  day  of  her  death  had  been  a  devot- 
ed laborer  in  the  interests  of  the  institution.  About 
1871  Miss  Howe  married  her  father's  assistant, 
Mr.  Anagnos.  who  became  the  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor ofDr.  Howe  on  the  death  of  that  philan- 
thropist in  1877 ;  and  she  has  indeed  been  a  true 
and  important  helpmeet  to  her  husband  in  his 
great  work,  as  well  as  a  tender  and  devoted  wife. 
Mrs.  Anagnos  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  noble 
qualities  of  both  her  father  and  mother;  for  while 
her  devotion  to  the  work  which  the  former  spent 
so  many  years  in  advancing,  the  strong  yet  firm 
intellectual  qualities  of  the  latter  were  signally 
conspicious  in  the  daughter.  She  was  a  scholar 
of  rare  culture,  a  profound  thinker  on  practical 
subjects,  a  poet  of  exquisite  taste,  and  a  sincere 
lover  of  humanity.  Such  a  woman  could  but  be 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  president 
of  the  Metaphysical  club,  which  she  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  some  three  years  ago,  and 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  circle  that 
comprised  its  membership.  Though  a  universal 
favorite  in  society,  and  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  the  most  intellectual  circles,  she  was  as  simple 
in  her  ways  as  a  child,  with  not  a  shadow  of  af- 
fectation. The  death  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  is  a  severe 
loss  to  the  entire  community ;  but  how  desolate 
must  be  the  heart  of  that  tender,  affectionate  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  has  been  all  that  the  word 
wife  can  signify,  and  to  whom  she  was  as  a 
second  self  in  the  grand  work  to  which  his  life  is 
devoted.  He  has  the  sincere  condolence  of  an  ap- 
preciative community  in  this  his  hour  of  deepest 
affliction. 
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upon  himself,  and  during  the  years  that  have 
followed  she  has  interested  herself  heart  and 
soul  in  the  noble  institution,  to  the  founding  of 
which  her  father  gave  so  much  of  his  best  life. 
In  her  early  womanhood  she  was  married  to 
Michael  Anagnos,  a  Greek  philanthropist,  who 
had  shared  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe,  and  who  now 
ably  sustains  and  enlarges  its  scope,  as  oppor- 
tunities permit,  and  perpetuates  a  sublime  and 
heroic    work    for    suffering    humanity.     Mrs. 
Anagnos  was  a  woman  of  marked  intelligence, 
and  a  tenderly  beloved   daughter,  sister,  wife 
and  friend.     In  some   respects   she  seemed  to 
have  inherited  the   combined   abilities  of  her 
parents.     As  a  writer  she  possessed  great  gen- 
ius.    Her  dissertations  on  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy  have  been  widely  read,  as  also 
have  her  poems.     Her  poetic  element  was  great 
and  her  musical  qualities  were  finely  developed  ; 
and  in  the  teaching  of  music  to  the  blind  she 
devoted  much   time.     In   appearance  she  was 
beautiful,  possessing  a  saintly  face — a  faithful 
reflection  of  her  character.     Mrs.  Anagnos  was 
the  founder  and  the  honored  president  of  the 
Metaphysical  Club,  by  whom  she  will  be  most 
sadly  missed.     A  deep  feeling  of  regret  is  felt 
in  many  other  circles  for  the  loss  of  a  life  so 
exceptional   in   its  purity,   its    gentleness,   its 
spirituality,  and  its  loveliness. 
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Julia  Romana  Anagnos,  the  wife  of  M.  Anag 
nos,  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  first  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  died  early 
Thursday  morning  after  a  brief  illness  with 
typhoid  fever.  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  born  in 
Rome,  Italy,  where  with  her  parents  she  spent 
the  earlier  years  of  her  life.  In  1832  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  family  came  to  Boston,  and  though  still 
a  child,  Julia  Romana  Howe  entered  heartily 
into  the  grand  work  which  her  father  had  taken 


DEATH  OF.  MHS.  ANAGNOS. 

With  what  mingled  surprise  and  sorrow 
came  to  the  people  of  South  Boston, 
the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Anagnos 
was  dead.  Her  recent  severe  illness,  to  be 
sure,  was  known,  but  of  late  her  apparent 
progress  toward  recovery  had  allayed  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  result,  so  that  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  had  gone 
back  to  New  York.  Mrs.  Howe  returned 
to  South  Boston  Wednesday  morning. 
From  before  two  o'clock  Wednesday,  till 
four,  Mis.  Auaguos  was  unconscious  as  to 
the  things  of  this  world.  Bright  and  ani- 
mated she  had  been  conversing  with  her 
mother.  At  about  two  o  clock  her  conver- 
sation suddenly  ceased,  and  calmly,  quiet- 
ly, with  no  evidence  of  pain,  at  about  four 
o'clock,  her  earthly  life  was  ended.  The 
immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  heart- 
failure.  Heart  trouble  had  heretofore  giv- 
en her  friends  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
that  trouble  had  been  aggravated  by  her 
recent  rheumatic  sickness.  Her  words  be- 
fore the  end  were  to  her  husband:  "Mi- 
chael, we  must  love  the  blind  children  be- 
cause they  were  papa's.''  This,  then,  must 
have  been  pre-eminent,  her  tenderness 
toward  those  unfortunates,  and,  likewise, 
filial  love  towards  her  father,  whose  life 
was  one  of  devotion  to  their  well  being. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  was  the  daughter  ot  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  aud  Julia  Ward  Howe.  She 
was  born  in  Rome,  March  12, 1844,  and  was 
the  eldest  of  six  children.  She  was  edu- 
cated mainly  in  Boston,  and  had  had  the 
best  advantages  for  intellectual  and  musi- 
cal culture.  She  was  a  good  German 
scholar,  knew  Italian  and  Greek, aud  spoke 
|  French  with  nativo  facility.  Having,  too, 
i  been  abroad  with  her  parents,  glie  had  ex- 
perienced tbo  advantages  of  foreigu  travel. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Anagnos  in  De- 
comber,  1870. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  was  an  amiable,  lovable 
woman,  pure-hearted,  tender  and  kind  to 
every  living  thing.  Not  only  Boston,  but 
a  far  extended  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances will  mourn  that  Mrs.  Anagnos 
iwill  never  more  on  earth  bo  with  11k  in. 
Her  funeral  takes  place  to-day  at  11 
o'clock  from  the  Perkins  Institution. 


The  sudden  decease  of  Mrs.  Anagnos 
has  plunged  a  family,  a  neighborhood 
and  the  intellectual  world  ot  Boston  in- 
to profoundest  grief,  which  farther- 
more  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
city  to  the  literary  centres  of  our  conn- 
try  and,  moreover,  to  every  part  of  the 
globe;  tor  she  had  more  than  a  national 
reputation  as  a  brilliantly  gifted  woman 
who  confined  not  her  sympathies  and 
tender  solicitudes  to  a  single  clime. 
Her  loss,  to  the  blind,  tor  whom  she  ever 
and  continually  manifested  the  deepest 
anxiety,  will  be  incalculable,  and  in 
Society  it  will  leave  a  void  that  never 
can  be  filled.  To  the  stricken  family 
we  tender  the  sympathies  of  neighbors 
who  cherished  their  loved  one  to  nearly 
the  measure  of  their  owu  affection,  and 
who  in  her  death,  feel  that  thev  have 
sustained  a  nearly  equal  bereavement. 


KINDERGARTEN     FUND     FOR     THE 
BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions 
to  the  kindergarten  for  tbe  Blind  have  been 
received: — 

Henry  B.  Rogers  $1,000.00 
A  friend  1,000.00 
Shepherd  Brooks  500.00 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  (fourth  contri- 
bution) 300.00 
Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  125.00 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  100.00 
Misj  Mary  Jane  Aldrich  100.00 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Richardson  100.00 
Miss  Abby  W.  May  (third  contri- 
bution) 100.00 
A  Christmas  offeiing  100.00 
C.  W.  Aniory  (second  contribution)  100.00 
R.  T.  Parker  100.00 
J.  N.  Fiske  100.00 
W.  100.00 
Sunday  school  of  First  Religious 

Society  Rosbury  80.00 
Amos  A.  Lawrence  50.00 
Mrs.  G.  G.Lowell,  (second  contri- 
bution) 50.00 
D>nbary,  Conn.,   through   Nellie 

Hancock  41. Oo 
G.  H.  Quincv  (second  contribution)  25.00 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Weld  25.00 
Miss  Laura  Norcross  (second  con- 
tribution) 25.00 
R.  Sullivan  (second  coutribution)  25.00 
Miss  A.  D.  Torrey  20.00 
8.  20.00 
Children  of  Misses  Garland   aud 

Weston's  kindergarten  17.37 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis  15.00 
Sunday  school   class   Dr.  Brigg'a 

church,  Canibridgeport  12.00 

Through  Miss  C.  B.  Rogers  10.00 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  10.00 
Sunday  school  First  Cong,  church 

Danvers  10.00 

Miss  C.  Wood  10.00 
Sunday  school  Unitarian  church, 

Littleton,  Muss.  7.00 

Mrs.  E.  Pickering  5.00 

Sunday  school  St.  James  church  3.00 
Eutertaiunient    by  little  boys  of 

Perkins  Institution  2.45 

A  frieud  of  the  little  ones  2.00 

Through  Laura  Bridgman  1.50 

A  friend  JqO 

Through  M.  L.  j_oo 
Sunday  school  teacher,  San  Diego, 

Cal.  1.00 

Through  Miss  L.  D.  Swinerton  1.00 

Through  J.  V.  50 

The  work  for  the  erection  of  a  commo- 
dious building  in  Rox bury  for  the  use  of 
the  kindergarten  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
weather  perm  its,  aud  everything  will  be 
in  readiness  lor  the  organization  of  the  in- 
fant school  early  In  the  autumn.  But  the 
funds  in  the  treasury  will  be  entirely  ex- 
hausted before  the  new  structure  is  finished 
and  there  will  be  not  a  penny  left  to  carry 
ou  the  enterprise.  Hence  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  current  expense  and  contributions 


to  the  endowment  fund  are  most  earnestly 
■solicited,  and    will  be    gratefully  received 

Edwakd  Jackson,  Treasurer. 
No.  176  Devonshire  street,  Ponton. 


— Capt.  Jackson  will  deliver  his  war 
lecture  next  Monday  evening  before 
the  students  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 


Boston  ©wning  Craocller. 
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BURIAL   OF  MRS.  ANAGNOS. 


That  life  is  ever  lord  of  death, 
And  love  can  uever  lose  its  own. 
Robed  in  white,  with  buds  and  blcsoms  aad  elin?- 
ine  sprays  of  flowers  around  her;  the  beautiful  hands 
clasping  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley;  with  violets 
and  lilies  above  her  covering  tbe  casket;  with  the 
bust  of  her  noble  father,  Dr.  Howe,  above  her,  and 
flowers,  with  his  watchword  of  "Truth,"  in  immor- 
telles, at  the  base  of  the  pedestal;  in  the  midst  of  her 
fawihyind  the  blind  for  whom  she  loved  and  labored, 
and  the  throng  of  friends  who  filled  to  overflowing  the 
chapel  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  this  morning  lay  all 
tbat  was  mortal  of  Julia  Romaaa  Aaagnos.  The  fair, 
beautiful  face  looked  as  if  just  about  to  waken  from 
happy  dreams;  the  hands  of  sculptured  beauty,  white 
as  the  lilies  they  clasped,  were  folded  «n  tbe  still 
breast.  "He  gireth  his  beloved  sleep,"  was  the 
thought  in  each  heart,  as  under  a  rain  of  tears  the 
friends  who  loved  her  bent  for  their  last  look. 
Above  there  hung  a  portrait  of  her  in  all  the  radi- 
ant glow  and  beauty  or  uer  maidenhood,  wreathed 
in  immortelle?;  myrtle  and  palm,  fit  emblems  of 
love  and  victory,  were  seen  about  the  chapel.  And 
on  either  side  the  organ  tbe  blind  pupils  were 
grouped,— they  to  whose  darkened  life  she  had  beep 
insight  and  illumination.  And  then  were  heard  the 
deep  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  hymn  sung  by  the 
blind  pupil",  and  the  holy  words  read  by  that  true 
friend  and  consoler,  James  Freeman  Clarke:  "The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I  shall  not  want."  "Peace 
be  with  you;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you;  not 
as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you;  let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid."  And 
again  we  heard  tbe  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  music, 
and  there  was  a  hush  of  angelic  peace  in  the  air,  and 
we  saw  only  that  sweet,  still,  beautiful  face  with  the 
lilies  clasped  in  her  hands  and  the  violets  heaped 
above  her.  The  beloved  mother,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
bearing  the  heavy  sorrow  with  saintly  grace;  the 
stricken  husband,  the  loving  sisters,  the  brother,  the 
nearest  friends— to  all  there  came  the  mes- 
sage of  divineat  consolation.  "la  my  father's 
bouse  are  many  mansions.  If  it  were  not  so 
1  would  have  told  you. "  Ah,  words  of 
deepest  meaning!  Words  of  deepest,  divinest  com- 
fort. "If  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'  "If  in  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  In  death,  in  the  midst  of  Heath  weare  in  life," 
said  Dr.  Clarke,  and  added  a  few  words  of  faith  in 
tbe  immortal  life  that  fell  with  new  and  deeper 
meaning  upon  all  hearts.  And  still,  while  we  Uear4 
the  music  and  tbe  message,  we  saw  On iy  that  sweet, 
angelic  face,  so  peaceful,  so  lovely  in  its 
sculptured  repose,  and  we  thought;  "She 
seemed  a  creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
God,  not  one  who  bad  lived  and  suffered  death." 
Solemn  and  beautiful  were  the  consecrated  words 
said  above  her;  sacred  and  beautiful  was  that  hour 
ot  life  forever  to  be  embalmed  in  precious  and  holy 
memories.  "In  the  midst  of  death  we  are  in  life." 
Ob,  true  and  comforting  thought!  Of  tbe  good  and 
t>reat  there  is  little  tbat  can  die.  Julia  Howe  Anag- 
nos  lives  with  us  forever  in  the  beauty  aud  the  loveli- 
ness tbat  has  been  consecrated  and  immortalized  by 
death.  Again  there  was  singing  and  we  were  con- 
scious of  the  words: 

Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee. 
Yet  ti,  my  dreams  I'd  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  thee. 
The  last  sweet,  solemn  words  were  said;  we  looked 
our  last  upon  the  sculptured  beauty  of  that  face;  we 
offered  a  silent  prayer  of  gratitude  that  this  beauti- 
ful life  had  been  given  to  us,  though  but  tor  a  little 
while,  and  then  tender  hands  bore  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  Julia  Howe  Anagnos  to  the  dreamless  rest  in 
the  still  beauty  of  Alt.  Auburn. 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved, 
Tbe  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep, 
The  patriot's  voice  to  teach  and  rouse. 
The  monarch's  crown  to  light  the  brows? 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

And  frlenja,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
Tbat  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Sav,  "Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall; 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 


EVEMM  TRANSCRIPT 
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FUNERAL   OF  JULIA   R.   ANAGNOS, 


A  Large  Gai  herlDKo!  Mourners— Address  by 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 


The  remains  of  the  lamented  wife  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston  were  consigned  to  the  grave  to- 
day. The  funeral  services,  which  were  held 
at  the  above  -  named  institution,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  were  attended  by  a  very  large 
number  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 
Among  those  present  were  tbe  following-named 
trustees  of  the  institution:  Mr.  James  Sturgis, 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  Colonel  H.  S.  Russell,  Ed- 
ward Jackson,  S.  G.  Sneliing,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
George  W.  Wales  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Hurd,  together 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  Hon.  F.  W.  Bird,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Ernst,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stone, 
Mr.  William  B.  Waitt,  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Whitonstone,  Mrs.  William  G.  Pres- 
ton, Miss  Elizabeth  Andrews,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reed, 
Miss  Lucy  Rogers  and  Mrs.  L.  Carr. 

The  services  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  in- 
stitution, where  the  remains  lay  surrounded  by 
beautiful  floral  offerings  from  the  Metaphysical 
Club  and  woman  suffragists,  and  also  from  the 
mother  ot  the  deceased— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wales  and  others.  Near 
the  remains  was  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Anagnos's 
father,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  in  front  of 
which  was  a  tablet  of  Ivy,  bearing  the 
one  word,  "Truth,"  in  white  flowers.  On  the  front 
of  the  organ  hung  a  likeness  of  the  deceased, 
which  represented  her  with  her  eyes  uplifted.  Be- 
neath this  a  floral  heart  was  suspended.  On  either 
side  of  the  organ  sat  about  fifty  of  the  old  and 
young  pupils  of  the  institution,  several  of  whom, 
at  different  times  during  tbe  services,  were  seen 
to  wipe  away  the  tears  which  they  could  not  re- 
strain from  flowing  from  their  sightless  eyes. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  who  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward F.  Hayward,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Unita- 
rian Church,  South  Boston.  The  order  of  exer- 
cises was  as  follows :  Organ  voluntary;  reading 
from  the  scriptures  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke;  hymn  by 
the  pupils,  "Oh,  let  my  trembling  soul  be  still;" 
prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hayward ;  hymn  by  an  octette 
composed  of  pupils,  "The  sun  shall  no  more  go 
down;"  eulogy  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke;  "Nearer,  my 
God,  to  thee,"  by  the  pupils;  benediction  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  an  organ  voluntary  by  Miss  Freda 
Black. 

Rev.  Mr.  Clarke's  eulogy  was  beautiful,  and  was 
refreshing  to  the  afflicted  hearts  of  his  listeners. 
He  said,  in  substance,  "Our  dear  friend— In  the 
home  where  she  has  worked,  and;ioved,  and  lived 
a  happy  and  a  glowing  life ;  where  she  found  hap- 
piness with  father,  mother,  sister  and  husband; 
where  she  found  the  best  of  all  human  occupa- 
tions, that  of  reaching  a  hand  to  help  the  helpless, 
of  guiding  tbe  feet  of  those  who  need 
tbat  leading  —  lies  here,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,  how  much  more  true  it  is  that  in  the 
midst  of  death  we  are  in  life!  When  we  stand  by 
the  remains— as  we  call  it— of  a  dear  friend,  who 
up  to  a  few  hours  ago  was  an  advancing  soul,  full 
of  activity  and  generosity  and  sympathy  and 
fidelity,  and  now  is  still,  who  can  believe  that 
death  is  anything  more  than  what  the  Master 
said  of  it  when  he  said  that  death  w,  s 
nothing;  that  those  who  died,  or  seemed  to 
die,  and  believed  in  him  and  bad  his  faith  in  their 
hearts,  did  not  die.  This  thought,  at  this  time, 
seems  to  be  true,  for  what  was  death  to  her? 
She  has  known  nothing  about  it;  she  has  passed 
on, quite  unaware  of  this  transition;  and  if,  as  tbe 
Saviour  also  said  in  that  wonderful  text  which 
has  been  left  to  comfort  thousands  of  souls,  if  in 
the  father's  bouse  are  many  mansions ;  if  he  has 
prepared  a  place  where  he  will  be  with  his  earthly 
friends,  wishing  to  be  with  them— they  who  are 
so  far  down,  so  little  able  to  understand  him, 
but  who  loved  him  and  whom  he  loved  — we 
may  be  sure  tbat  their  love  abides  and  survives. 
In  the  home  beyond  the  skies  her  soul  will  there 
find  a  love  to  console  her  until  she  is  reunited 
with  those  dearest  to  her  on  this  earth. 

The  speaker  continued  in  this  strain,  referring 
in  words  of  praise  to  the  life  and  work  of  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  saying  words  of  comfort  to  the  afflicted 
relatives,  and  speaking  of  the  spiritual  world  to 
which  the  soul  of  the  deceased  had  gone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  the  remains 
were  taken  to  Mount  Auburn. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

SATURDAY,    MARCH    13,    1886. 


The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  will  be 
sincerely  and  deeply  lamented  both  in  public 

and     pn.  Irs.       She     inherited     her 

mother's  capacity  for  leadership  In  things  in 
Which  the  pubUc  is  interested,  and  had  in  a 
large  degree  that  indefinable  intellectual  and 
personal  grace  which  enables  a  woman  to 
carry  successfully  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drawing  room  into  a  wider  circle.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Metaphysical  Club  and  its 
happy  management  during  the  last  three  sea- 
sons were  very  largely  due  to  her.  She  was 
not  more  its  leader  than  its  inspiration. 
She  Drought  together  a.  company  of  men 
and  women  whose  personal  beliefs  were 
far  more  divergent  than  were  those  held  by 
members  of  the  Radical  Club,  after  which  the 
Metaphysical  Club  was  fashioned,  but,  under 
her  control,  these  beliefs  seldom  clashed,  and 
even  when  they  did  the  personal  friendships 
of  the  combatants  were  not  interfered  with. 
She  held  her  company  in  good  humor  through 
the  fine  spirit  which  she  breathed  into  the 
discussions.  And  what  she  was  in  public  was 
simply  the  flowering  of  a  life  which  was  freely 
given,  llKe  her  father's,  to  the  service  of  the 
blind  m  the  Institution  over  which  her  hus- 
band presides.  The  death  of  such  a  woman  is 
a  public  loss.  She  had  already  entered  upon 
a  career  of  great  promise. 


*7 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  MARCPJ  14. 


Mrs.   Anagnos. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Auwrnus  Is  a  public  loss.  She  was 
taken  away  suddenly  and  in  the  prime  of  life  and  use- 
fulness, and  her  sad  and  itntHBely  ^acslng  away  has 
caused  deep  lamentation  in  almost  every  Cb.cjs  pt  the 
community.  The  talents  of  her  distinguished  parens 
were  largely  Inherited  by  her.  and  the  gentle  spirit  ot 
philanthrophy  so  gracefully  borne  and  so  broadly  ex- 
ercised by  them  found  as  lull  a  development  In  her. 
The  Intellectual  and  personal  charm  ot  Mrs.  Anagnos. 
her  eclecticism  of  taste  aud  her  sympathetic  nature 
attracted  about  her  a  large  circle  of  friends  ot 
wide  diversity  of  opinion  and  seutlmeiut.  wl»om.  How- 
ever, through  a  laculty  she  possessed  and  ex^rc.sfcd, 
she  brought  into  perfect  h.trmony  with  each  other. 
Her  power  on  this  occasion  was  amply  shown  in  the 
Metaphysical  Club,  composed  of  men  aud  women  of 
the  most  conflicting  views,  but  who,  under  her  skilful 
management,  were  brought  into  personal  sympathy  with 
each  other.  Her  devotion  to  the  interests  oi  the  blind 
was  as  fervent  as  was  tbat  of  her  father,  and  was  con- 
etantly  manifeatod  In  the  institution  over  which  bcr 
husband  presides.  She  had  not  fully  manifested  the 
possibilities  of  the  useful  career  upon  which  she  had 
entered,  when  she  died.  With  her  passing  away 
many,  very  many  have  lost  their  best  and  most  eelf- 
sacriflcing  friend.  In  the  private  circles  In  which  she 
moved,  in  her  own  household,  and  in  numberless  di 
rectlons  outside  of  both,  where  her  kindness  and  phi- 
lanthropy were  constantly  exercised,  she  will  be  equal- 
ly missed  aud  mourned. 


rn 
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SUNDAY,    MARCH  14,   1886. 


Mrs.  Ju!:a  R.  finagnos. 
The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anag- 
nos, the  eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  stait'.ed  the  entire  conimuuity  on 
Thursday,  even  the  frier.cb  who  were 
aw.uc  of  her  illness.  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  a 
rare,  sweet  spirit;  a  lovely  and  accom- 
plished woman,  a  faithful  friend  and  a  g  ip- 
ume  philanthropist.  At  the  institution  for 
Cl»e  blind,  where  she  continued  the  «ood 
work  begun  by  her  father,  she  was  an  in- 
spiration; in  society  she  was  brilliant  ami 
fascinating;  in  the  woman's  club  a  valued 
member,  and  as  originator  and  president 
of  the  Metauhysical  Club,  a  mar- 
vel to  all  i.er  associates.  No  si 
seemed  beyond  her  grasp,  no  topic 
found  hor  unprepared.  Her  keen,  incisive 
wit  and  ready  tact  never  failed  "nor,  audi 
doubt  much  if  any  club  was  ever  more  har- 
monious or  more  helpful  to  its  members. 
This  was  largely  due  to  Mrs.  Anagnos;  her 
spiritual  nature  merged  all  di  .Terences  in 
one  grand  thought,  the  highest  good.  Mrs. 
Anagnos  had  read  much  and  well  and  her 
scholarly  uxste  led  us  to  expect  still  greater 
work  than  her  published  poems.  To  those 
;who  met  her  frequently  and  loved  her  de- 
votedly, she  was  herself  a  poem.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  watch  her  spirituelle  face,  and 
expressive  eyes.  "When  intently  listening 
akershe  seemed  to  be  gazing  beyond 
mortal  ken.  All  who  saw  her  at  the  last 
meeting  of  her  Metaphysical  Club  will 
Remember  the  radiant  expectancy  of  her 
face  as  the  debate  went  on.  Previous  to 
that  meeting  she  had  attended  a  lunch 
given  by  a  Boston  lady  to  the  writer,  and 
although  she  was  suffering:  then  from  a 
heavy  cold,  her  wit  never  liagged.  The 
•following  day  we  heard  of  her  illness,  little 
dreaming  of  its  fatal  termination.  Her  loss 
is  so  painfully  near  that  we  cannot  do  her 
full  justice,  and  the  loss  is  widespread.  In 
many  cities  she  was  honored;  in  many 
homes  a  cherished  guest;  rich  and  poor 
loved  hor.  and  her  friends  were  legion, 
The  deep  sorrow  of  her  immediate  relatives 
is  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  hearts  of  all 
her  sorrowing  frien 

Kate  Tannatt  Woods. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER, 

MONDAY  MORNING,  MAR.  15,   1886. 


Funeral  of  Mrs.  Anagnos. 
The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos  took  place 
on  Saturday  morning  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston.  The  services  were 
held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  institution,  and  were 
very  largely  attended.  The  remains  were  placed 
in  a  white  broadcloth  casKet,  which  was  covered 
with  a  prolusion  of  smilax,  violets,  roses  and 
lilies.  On  a  pedestal  at  the  side  of  the  coffin  was  a 
bust  of  Dr.  Howe,  the  father  of  the  deceesed. 
At  the  base  of  the  pedestal  was  a  large  tablet  of 
ivy,  with  the  worn  "Truth"  in  white  ninks,  in 
the  centre  surmounting  this  was  a  large  star  of 
pansiea  and  violets.  Over  the  organ  rested  a 
large  portrait  of  Mrs.  Anagnos,  bordered  with 
entwining;  vines  of  smilax,  ana  underneath 
the       portrait       was      a      heart       of       white 

pinks,  the  gift  of  J.  M.  Rodocanacbi,  the  Greek 
consnl.  The  services  opened  with  an  oreran 
voluntary  by  Mias  lliack,  followed  by  a  reading 
from  the  scriptures  by  the  Kev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  after  which  the  hymn,  "Oh,  let  my 
trembling  soul  be  still,"  was  sung  by  a  choir 
composed  of  pupils  ot  the  institution.  Prayer 
was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Hay- 
ward,  pastor  of  the  Br»adway  Unitarian 
Church,  after  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke 
delivered  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
life  aid  character  ot  the  deceased,  dwelling  at 
length  on  her  many  charitable  acts  and  her  will- 
ingness to  help  everybody  who  needed  a  helping 
hand.  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee"  was  then  sung 
by  the  choir,  and  the  services  closed  with  bene- 
diction by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayward.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  the  large  crowd  were  given 
an  opp«itunity  of  viewing  the  remains. 


SALEM  REGISTER. 


JIOMDAY,    MARCU  15,    1886. 


Giu'.in  Bomana  Anagnos. 
Ginlia  Roroaua!  how  thy  trembling  beauty, 

That  oft  would  shudder  at  one  breath  of  praise, 
Comes  back  to  me!  before  the  trump  of  duty 

Had  marshalled  thee  in  life's  laborious  ways. 

We  used  to  wonder  at  thy  iilush  in  hearing 
Thy  parents  praised.     We  now  knuw  what  it 
meant: 
A  consciousness  of  their  gifts  reappearing 

Perchance,  in  thine— to  consummation  blent. 
Who  could  have  dreamed  that  sweet  and  shrink*, 
inp  spirit, 
That  seemed  as  riponing  tor  a  cloistered  life, 
Could  come  to  battle?    That  she  could  inherit 
His    valiant   zeal    who   served   the  Greeks  In. 
strife? 

And  like  that  maid,  immortal  in  French  story, 
Could  put  on  armor,  and  a  leader  bo 

In  fields  of  thought  where  woman  gets  new  glorj 
From  womankind,  in  making  women  tree? 

It  seems  as  if  that  accident  or  being 
Born  in  the  City  of  the  Soul,  though  late, 

Had  lent  a  genius  to  her  blood,  agreeing 
With  their  high   elements    who   made    Roma) 
great. 

Ob,  she  was  beautiful,  beyond  ail  magic 
Of  sculptor's  hand  or  pencil  to  portray! 

Something  angelical,  divinely  tragic, 
Tempered  the  smile  that  round  hsr  lips  would 
play. 

Dear  first  born  daujhter  of  a  hero's  neart ! 

Pass  to  perfection,  all  but  perfect  here! 
We  weep  not  much,  remembering  wh6re  thou  art. 

Yet,  child  ol  Poesy!  receive  a  tear. 

T.  W.  FARSOSft, 


The  fund  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Bliod  has  been  considerably  enlarged.  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer,  178  Devonshire 
street,  Boston,  acknowledges  receipts  of  va- 
rious sums  from  $1000  down  to  50  cents. ' 
Among  them  we  notice  $500  as  the  fourch 
•contribution  from  Mis.  J.  H.  Wolcott,  and 
several  others  as  third  or  second  contribu- 
tions from  well  known  philanthropists.  A 
Sunday  School  class  in  Dr.  Briggs's  church 
give  $12,  and  the  Sunday  School  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Danvers  give  $10. 
Much  more  is  needed,  however,  and  there- 
fore it  is  hoped  the  charitable  will  continue 
to  add  to  the  fund.  The  poor  blind  children 
will  be  vastly  benefitted  by  the  Kinder- 
garten. 


The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Romana  Anagnos,  last  Thursday,  was  a  great 
surprise,  as  well  as  occasion  of  grief  to  the 
community.    No  public  intimation  had  been 
made  of  her  serious  illness.    Mrs.  Anagnos 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  the   wife  of 
i  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  successor  of  Dr.  Howe 
as  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.    Mrs.  Anagnos  has  herself  been  an  in- 
telligent and  earnest  friend  and  worker  in  the 
I  interests  of  the  institution,  a  lady  of  rare  intel- 
j  lectual  abilities,  and  of  a  lovely  and  attractive 
I  character.    She  has  filled  a  prominent  place  in 
the  literary  and  social  life  of  Boston  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  her  death  will  be  widely 
mourned.    She  was   born   while   her  parents 
I  were   visiting  Rome,  which  gives   significance 
,  to  her  Christian  name. 


EVENING1  TRANSCRIPT 

—  _  ,  - 

V.EDNF.SDAY,    MARCH    17,    1886. 

[For  the  TranscriDt.l 
IN    MEMORIAM. 


JULIA    ROMANA    ANAGNOS. 
Only  the  other  day  she  sang  and  read 
And  searched  among  philosophies  and  through 
The  labyrinths  of  Mystic's  thoughts  for  clew 
That  to  Life's  highest  revelations  led ; 
Yet  child-like,  lifting  up  her  noble  head 
To  watch  the  spring,  fast  flashing  into  view, 
She  smiled  on  every  sunny  day  she  knew; 
And,  lo!  while  smiling  still,  a  glory  sped 
Straight  to  her  soul,  as  perfect  answer  sent 
To  all  her  boundless  questionings,  and  drew 
Her  (in  Death's  guise)  where  silent  lilies  grew. 
Nor  Earth  forgetting,  yet  with  new  powers  lent, 
She  sprang  to  song  and  light,  as  angels  do, 
And  took  her  place  in  heaven  star-souled  as  when 

she  went.  •'  „_*._ 

Mrs.  Whiton  Stone. 


*Q\it  %u&t*. 


BOSTON,   MARCH    18,    1886. 


Mrs.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos,  who  died  last 
week,  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
and  wife  of  M.  Anagnos,  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  this  city.  She 
was  a  woman  of  culture  and  benevolence,  and  her 
life  was  a  truly  noble  and  useful  one.  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos was  president  of  the  Boston  Metaphysical 
Club,  at  whose  meetings  she  was  accustomed  to 
preside  with  gracefulness  and  tact.  Possessed  of 
rare  social  qualities,  she  was  personally  known  to 
many ;  and  her  death  is  deeply  deplored  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Maech  18  1886] 


While  the  death  of  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos 
will  be  keenly  felt  in  literary  and  social  circles 
which  she  brightened  by  her  presence,  it  will  be 
felt  still  more  keenly  by  those  who  felt  the 
warmth  of  her  sympathy  and  who  had  reason  to 
know  her  spirit  of  practical  philanthropy. 


EVENING1  TRANSCRIPT 


THURSDAY.    MABCH    18,    1886. 


The  Late  Mrs,  Anagnes's  Poems. 
The  remaining:  copies  of  Mrs.  Anagnos's  poems, 
"Stray  Chords,"  are  placed  with  Messrs.  Clarke  Ss 
Carruth,  No.  340  Washington  street,  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  ia 
which  the  lamented  author  took  the  most  pro- 
found interest,  and  for  the  success  of  which  she 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
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SBoston  (Coeiung  STrauellet. 

THURSDAY.  MARCH  18.  1886. 


[Special  Correspondence  of  the  Traveller.  1 
Niiw  York,  March  17,  1886. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  else  today  but  the  sorrow 
which  reaches  from  Boston  to  New  York,  indeed 
all  over  the  world,  the  death  of  my  dear  friend, 
Julia  Anagnos.  She  has  been  so  beautifully  eulo- 
gized by  the  Traveller  that  1  can  add  nothing  but 
that  I  loved  her  and  mourn  hor.    A  poem  by  T. 
W.  Parsons  so  thoroughly  says  everything  that 
is  suggested  by  the  sweet  classic  romantic  asso- 
ciations of  her  lireage,  ber  hero  fatber  and  her 
poet  mother,  her  birth  in  Rome  (itself  a  poem), 
her  marriage  to  the  young  Greek,  with  the  beau- 
tiful name,  ber  almost   unexampled  absence  of 
leminine  vanity,  her  willingness  to  sink  her  re- 
markable loveliness  in  the  daily  obscurity  of  her 
philanthropic  life,  her  talents,  her  learning,  her 
absolute  uuworldliness,  all  have  been  so  crys- 
tallized in  that  poem  that  there  13  nothing  left 
lor  me  to  say,  txcept  that  I  think  the  story  of 
that  remarkable  life  should  be  written,  aad  the 
modern  Sister  Dora— the  Florence  Nightingale 
of  South  Bo-ton— the  Romau  Nightingale  of  the 
I  lied — shou'd  be  immortalized  by  the  hand  (if 
indeed  a  mother's  grief  does  not  paralyze  it), 
:he  band  which  first  caressed  her  baby  brow. 
Mis.  Anagnos  bad  the  face  of  one  of  Correggio's 
chei  ubs.    It  was  always  looking  up  into  heaven. 
She   cculd  never  bring  it  down  to  earth.    Her 
hands  were  models  for  a  sculptor.    She  was  a 
woman  gifted  with  all  that  could  conquer  so- 
ciety,— wit,  and  poetic  fancy,  and  culture  of  the 
highest,  and  beauty,  and  charm;  but  she  laid  it 
all  on  the  altar  of  these  afflicted  people  "who 
could  not  see  ber."    It  seems  almost  a  waste  of 
these  rare  gifts  of  nature,  but  it  was  the  precious 
ointment  pourtd  over  the  feet  of  her  Lord  by  an 
angel  instead    of   a   Magdalen;  it  was  purity 
giving  of  its  purest,  and  beauty  of  its  best,  to 
the  service  she  delighted  in.    I  have  seen  her 
with  her  blind  children, — a  little  mother,  whose 
family  love  extended  to  all  who  were  afflicted, — 
and  I  have  heard  that  she  so  well  taught  one  of 
ber  pupils  in  German  that  be  travelled   all  over 
Germany  without  an  interpreter.    What  a  union 
of   strength    and   intellect  and  sweet  humility 
this  one  anecdote  shows!    The  St.  Agnes  of  our 
modem  world,  whese  example  should  make  all 
who  lead  a  worldly  life  say;  "I  was  blind,  0 
Lord,  but  now  I  see!" 

After  this  sad  sorrow,  reaching  far  and  wide, 
we  can  think  and  talk  of  nothing  just  now  but 
the  Oregon  and  its  starving,  shivering,  poor  emi- 
grants who  are  down  at  Castle  Garden,  protest- 
ing that  they  will  be  paid. 

Eveiy  one  is  grieved  that  Miss  Maud  Hows's 
great  success,  (ber  new  novel  "Atalanta  in  the 
South,"  being  exceedingly  admired  and  talked 
of),  that  her  great  and  legitimate  pleasure  in  her 
literary  success,  should  have  been  shadowed  by 
the  grief  itcident  to  the  death  of  her  sister. 

So  i  end,  as  I  began,  with  the  thought  domi- 
nant in  heart  and  brain,  a  regret  for  the  de- 
parted, a  sorrow  and  a  tear  for  Julia  Anasuo?. 

M.  E.  W.  S. 
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OBSEQUIES  OF  MRS  ANAGNOS. 

Public  services  at  the  funeral  of  Julia 
Romana  Anagnos  were  hold  last  Saturday 
forenoon  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  So  great  was  the  mournful 
interest  in  the  occasion  on  the  part  of  the 
associates,  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
the  boloved  woman,  that  the  hall  could  not 
accommodate  the  numbers  who  came,  de- 
siring to  be  present.  The  casket  in  which 
reposed  the  body,  rested  within  the  raised 
area  in  front  of  the  organ.  Above  it,  upon 
a  pedestal,  stood  the  marble  bust  of  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe.  Around  it,  in  elegant 
profusion,  were  flowers,  those  significant 


symbols,  whose  "voiceless  lips  are  living 
preachers."'  The  casket,  of  cedarwood, 
was  covered  with  white  broadcloth,  and 
lined  with  white  satin.  As  if  she  were  but 
asleep  the  beautiful  face  of  the  dead  im- 
pressed as  if  she  were  going  to  speak.  The 
hands,  of  marvelous  beauty,  clasped  lilies, 
not  purer  than  the  pure  spirit  of  the  de- 
parted. The  testimonials  of  flowers  were 
from  the  Metaphysical  Club,  a  magnificent 
mound  of  roses;  from  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  a  combined  cross  and  encircling 
wreath;  from  Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Bradford,  a 
large  star  of  pansies  and  violets;  from  Mr. 
J.  N.  Rodocanachi,  the  Greek  consul,  a 
heart  of  white  pinks;  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Wales,  a  lyre;  and  there  were  nu- 
merous other  testimonials  of  a  like  char- 
acter from  loving  friends. 

To  attend  the  sad  last  services  over  their 
loving  and  loved  friend,  the  pupils  of  the 
Institution  were  seated  in  front  of  the  or- 
gan, upon  the  platform,  and  they  took  an 
important  and  most  appropriate  pait  in 
the  services,  by  singing  several  musical  se- 
lections. The  opening  service  was  a  vol- 
untary on  the  organ,  by  Miss  Freda  Black, 
followed  with  a  reading  from  the  Script- 
ures, by  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  after 
which  the  hymn,  "Oh  let  my  trembling 
soul  be  still,"  was  sung  by  the  Institution 
choir.  Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev. 
E.  F.  Hayward,  of  the  Broadway  Unitari- 
an church. 

The  words  addressed  to?  the  mourners 
and  sorrowing  friends  by  Dr.  Clarke  were 
in  the  highest  degree  appropriate,  tender, 
moving  the  feelings,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
cheerful  and  consoling.  The  services 
ended  with  the  much  admired  hymn, 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee.'' 

Of  the  immediate  family  of  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos, coming  from  abroad,  there  were  pres- 
ent her  mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mrs.  Hall  and  husband  from  New  Jersey, 
aud  Miss  Maud  Howe.  Members  of  the 
Metaphysical  Club  were  present,  and  also 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Institution,  and  Mr.  William  B.  Waitt,  su- 
perintendent of  the  New  York  institution 
for  the  Blind.  The  body  was  carried  to 
Mount  Auburn,  where,  also  were  appropri- 
ate final  observances,  including  singing  by 
a  quartette. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 
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The  late  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos  has  left  a 
very  deep  impression  upon  those  who  knew 
her,  and  the  tributes  to  her  memory  increase 
as  the  days  pass  on.  Her  friends  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  besides  a  volume  of  verses  she 
has  written  also  a  fanciful  and  highly  poetic 
description  of  her  days  with  the  Concord 
philosophers.  The  little  volume,  the  last  from 
her  hand,  is  entitled  Philosophies  Quastor,  and 
was  published  a  year  ago  by  Messrs.  D. 
Lothrop  &  Co.  It  begins  with  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  Concord  : — 

Concord,  I  hail  thee  !  and  I  prize  them  glad 

Who  rest  them  'neath  thy  shades  in  peaceful  living ; 

The  pilgrim  leaves  thee,  lingering,  yet  not  sad, 
To  others  still  thy  benison  outgiving. 

Those  who  have  been  with  the  Concord  phi- 
losophers will  recognize  the  portraits  presented 
under  a  delicate  disguise.  The  conclusion  of 
the  little  volume  is  properly  reached  in  a  poem 
on  philosophy  : — 

Tell  me  not  that  she  is  silent,  tell  me  not  that  she  is  dead, 
Tell  me  not  that  she  would  leave  us,   thousand  blessings 
on  her  head. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  gifted  of  all  American  women,  greatly 
favored  by  birth,  early  associations,  training, 
her  aspiring  spirit,  and  maidenly  reserve. 
Mr.  T.  W.  1'arsons  has  expressed  this: — 

Who  could  have  dreamed  that  sweet  and  shrinking  spirit, 
That  seemed  as  ripening  for  a  cloistered  life, 

Could  come  to  battle  ?    That  she  could  inherit 
His  valiant  zeal  who  served  the  Greeks  in  strife? 


IN  MEMOEIAM. 

Julia  Romana  Anagnos. 

A  presence  wonderfully  radiant  has 
passed  from  this  world  of  ours,  from  this 
familiar  scene,  in  whose  chances  and 
changes  her  coming  was  often  looked  for 
and  ever  welcome.  A  child-like  soul  looked 
out  from  her  fair  eyes.  A  true  woman's 
heart  sent  its  quick,  sensitive  color  to  her 
cheek.  In  the  music  of  her  voice  and  in 
the  harmony  of  her  thought  predominated 
the  grand  tones  of  that  intelligence  which 
gives  to  its  possessor  the  crown  of  mas- 
tery ;  a  mastery  not  of  external  domina- 
tion, but  of  interior  uplifting  and  under- 
standing. 

Naturally  shy  and  retiring  in  disposition, 
she  almost  deprecated  in  early  youth  the 
notice  which  her  rare  beauty  elicited. 
Strengthened,  at  a  later  day,  by  experience 
and  broad  culture,  she  shrank  no  longer 
from  contact  with  the  careless  world,  but 
forgot  her  own  timidity  in  the  great  sym- 
pathy which  made  her  a  power  of  help  to 
others.  Accustomed  to  commune  with  the 
great  minds  of  all  ages,  and  trained,  we 
may  say,  in  a  home  whose  interests  were 
catholic  and  sincere,  she  was  content  to 
live  with  the  average  of  common  human- 
ity, and  served  most  zealously  those  who 
needed  her  most.  She  was  beloved  of  the 
high-minded,  beloved,  too,  of  simple  and 
lowly  people  to  whom  her  genius  remained 
a  settled  book.  Her  intercourse  with  her 
fellow-creatures  was  rich  in  satisfaction. 
She  was  grateful  as  a  child  for  common 
hospitalities,  and  often  in  her  heart  thanked 
those  who  thought  only  of  thanking  her. 

She  became  a  leader  through  no  design 
nor  ambition,  but  because  of  the  quality 
in  her  mind  which  enabled  her  to  give  the 
true  key-note,  the  availing  dominant  in  the 
great  complex  harmonies  of  human  inter- 
course. Stimulating  thought  in  others,  and 
keenly  perceptive  of  the  true  course  and 
proportion  of  argument,  she  yet  brought 
peace  with  her  by  making  those  around 
her  feel  that  touch  of  nature  which  can 
make  the  whole  world  kin. 

She  occupied  herself  much,  at  some 
periods  of  her  life,  with  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  always  had  their  interests  at 
heart.  She  ministered  both  to  their  in- 
struction and  amusement,  lending  her  elo- 
quent voice  and  varied  talent  to  the  en- 
livenment  of  their  leisure  hours  as  well  as 
to  the  furtherance  of  their  studies.  With 
her  aid  a  number  of  them  became  conver- 
sant with  the  German  language.  Touched 
with  the  enthusiasm  both  of  her  father  and 
her  husband,  she  gave,  one  year,  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Greek  history,  one  of  which  the 
writer  heard  with  pleased  surprise,  so  ring- 
ing were  her  tones,  so  graphic  and  vivid 
her  descriptions.  She  spoke  without  notes, 
and  as  if  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  mind 
thoroughly  informed  and  deeply  possessed 
with  her  subject.  In  literary  composition 
she  especially  delighted,  and  her  facility 
of  expression  was  balanced  by  the  scope  of 
her  literary  judgment.  The  undertone  of 
song  which  accompanied  her  through  life 
had  to  break  out  sometimes,  and  to  high 
days  and  friendly  festivals  she  often 
brought  a  fitting  and  harmonious  verse. 


Her  challenge  to  the  public  was  conveyed 
in  two  small  volume*,  the  first,  a  garland 
of  choice  poems,  the  second,  a  fanciful 
but  graphic  representation  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord.  Al- 
though neither  of  these  volumes  met  with 
the  recognition  they  deserved,  she  felt  no 
pain  nor  disappointment.  She  was  satis- 
fied to  have  spoken,  and  too  eagerly  intent 
upon  the  tasks  before  her  to  insist  upon 
any  meed  of  praise  for  what  she  had  al- 
ready done. 

In  the  fulness  of  her  powers,  and  in  the 
meridian  of  her  womanly  beauty,  an  un- 
seen hand  has  led  her  within  the  veil  which 
separates  sense  from  spirit.  We  will  think 
of  her  with  the  lyre  still  in  her  hand,  with 
the  song  still  in  her  heart,  with  the  starry 
glory  of  innocence  in  her  eyes.  When  her 
last  hour  drew  nigh,  wandering  in  the 
direction  of  her  loved  philosophies,  she 
said  :  "If  this  is  not  the  right  one,  call  an- 
other priestess— Truth— truth !'' 

Alas,  the  sweet  priestess  has  been  sum- 
moned from  her  shrine,  but  her  holy  leg- 
acy still  remains  to  us.  We  may  sum  it 
up  in  these  words  :  Worship  of  the  beau- 
tiful, charity  for  all  mankind,  faithful  love 
for  one's  own,  but  after  and  above  all, 
truth,  truth ! 


Mrs.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos,   wife  of 
Michael  Anagnos,  and  eldest  child  of  the 
late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  died  at  her  home  on  Wednesday, 
March  10.     She  was  born  in  Rome,  Italy' 
in  the  spring  of  1844.    In  1832  her  father 
organized  what  is  at  present  known  as  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South 
Boston.    Miss  Howe  entered  heartily  into 
the  work  which  her  father  had  taken  upon 
himself,  and  in  1871,  or  about  that  time, 
married  her  father's  assistant,  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, who,  in  1877,  became  the  superinten- 
dent of  the    institution,   succeeding    Dr. 
Howe,  who  died  during  the  previous  year. 
To   the  editors  of    this  paper  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos  is  a  double  loss, 
not  only  that  of  a  personal. friend,  whose 
frequent  presence  cheered  the  Woman's 
Journal  office  and  its  inmates,  but  as  a 
valued  correspondent  who  for  years  trans- 
lated from  our  European   exchanges  the 
news  of  our  movement  in  its  varied  phases 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  the 
initials  J.  R.  A.  will  be  seen  on  our  pa^es 
no  more. 


The  remaining  copies  of  Mrs.  Anagnos's 
poems  "Stray  Chords,"  are  placed  with 
Messrs.  Clarke  &  Carruth,  No.  340  Wash- 
ington Street,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  in  which 
the  lamented  author  took  the  most  pro- 
found interest,  and  for  the  success  of  which 
she  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  21. 


THE   FAST   WHICH  GOD   HAS 
CHOSEN. 

A   discourse  delivered  to    the   Church  of    the 
Disciples,  Boston,  March  14th,  1886,  liy 
JAMKS  FKKEMAN  CLARKE. 


Matt-J^IC-IB. — "jyioixttvGr,  when  -ye-fitst^-Ji^. 

The  true  saints  of  to-day  follow  Jesus,  not 
John  the  Baptist,  In  their  method  of  fasting. 
Wheu  one  like  Horace  Maun  gives  up  the  fair- 
est prospects  of  political  ambition  and  de- 
votes himself  to  the  education  of  the  people; 
or,  like  Wendell  Phillips,  renounces  a  profes- 
sional career  and  spends  his  life  in  the  cause  of! 
the  slave ;  or,  like  John  Pierpout,  for  the  sake 
of  temperance,  leaves  his  early  prominent 
positiou  in  a  city  pulpit  for  a  lonely  struggle 
for  daily  bread  in  an  obscure  retreat;  or,  like 
Dr.  Howe,  gives  his  heroic  energy  to  the  care 
of  blind  children  and  feeble-minded  youth — I 
say,  "This  is  the  fast  which  God  has  chosen.  | 
This  is  the  self-denial  of  Christ."  It  does  not 
appear  unto  men  to  fast.  It  does  not  go  out 
of  the  world  into  the  wilderness.  It  puts  on  ' 
no  solemn  face,  uses  no  sanctimonious  expres- 
sion. But  it  is  a  "life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God." 

Yesterday  we  saw,  lovely  in   death,  one  who 
was   once   a  child  of  this   church,    and    who 
cheerfully  devoted  her  powers  to  help  her  fa- 
ther and   husband  in  giving  eyes  to  the  blind. 
The  last  work  of  her  life  was  an    effort  to 
establish  a  kindergarten  lor  blind   children,  so 
that  their  education  may  begin  with  childhood, 
instead   of  being  postponed   to   an   age  when 
teaching  them  is  more  difficult.     It  is  a  good 
thing  when  death  finds  us  in  labors  like  these. 
But.the  fast  which  God  has  chosen  includes  more 
than  even  these  tender  philanthropies.     It  goes 
further  than  public  benevolence,  or  the  notable 
reforms  of  the  day.    Let  us  give  such  reforms 
a  helping  hand  whenever  it  is  in  our  power. 
But  in  and  around  every  home  are  those  who 
need  advice,  encouragement,  comfort,  inspira- 
tion, and  help.     We  can   be  eyes   to  the  blind 
and  feet  to  the  lame  without  going  further  than 
the  next  street  or  the  next  room.     Our  Holy 
Land  is  not  in  Palestine,  but  in  New  York  and 
Boston.    There  are  yokes  of  care  and  doubt 
to  be  broken  at  our  door;    there  are  those 
who  are  oppressed  with  anxiety  to  be  set  free ; 
there  are  those  blinded  by  prejudice  who  need 
to  receive  their  sight.    If  those  who  have  no 
power  to  see  outward  nature,   and  have  "wis- 
dom at  one  entrance  quite  shut   out,"   need   an 
asylum  and  teachers,  there  is  in  us  all  moral 
blindness,  and  we  need  to  help  each  other  to 
see    with    open  vision  the  radiant  beauty  of 
truth,  justice,  peace,   love.     The    fast  which 
God  has  chosen  is  that  we  shall  learn  to  be 
everywhere  and  always  his  angels,   his   minis- 
ters   of  good    to    each  other ;  not  practising 
merely  an  outward  Lenten    self-denial  for  its 
own  sake,  but  being  glad  to  renounce  our  ease 
and  every  enjoyment    which    interferes  with 
generous  endeavor  and  loving  service  of  those 
who  are  in  any  kind  of  need. 


®{p  fte-flotk  Warn* 
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THE  LATE  MRS.   ANAGNOS. 


le  pls^ 


The  amount  of  space  given  by  the 
pers  of  Boston  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Julia  Romans 
Anagnos  is  understood  only  by  those  who  knew 
her  career  and  had  the  privilege  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. Her  father.  Dr.  Howe,  inspired  her  very- 
early  with  the  two  leading  passions  to  which  he 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  life— the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Miss  Howe  j 
was  born  in  Rome  while  Dr.  Howe  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward    Howe   were  there  on  a  visit.    She  | 


traveled  in  Greece  as  a  child,  and  married  a 
Greek  gentleman  named  Michael  Anagnosto- 
phulos,  who,  for  the  convenience  of  others, 
shortened  his  name  to  Anagnos  later  in  life, 
when  he  became  an  American.  The  daughter  of 
the    historian  of  the  Greek  revolution  of  18li3 

thus  married  a  Greek.  Dr.  Howe  may  be 
said  to  have  himself  been  the  cause  of 
a  revolution,  but  in  a  more  peaceful  field 
—that  of  the  teaching  of  the  blind- 
Mr.  Anagnos  and  his  young  wife  were  his  aids, 
and  on  his  death  they  became  his  successors  in 
the  care  of  the  establishment  in  South  Iloston. 
A  lite  devoted  to  good  works  might  not  alone 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  as  that  which 
the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos  aroused,  but  she  had  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  poetical  gift  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  a  few  years  ago  issued  a 
volume  of  verse,  ("  Stray  Chords,"  Cupoles,  Cp- 
ham,  &  Co.,  1883,)  which  was  reviewed  favorably 
in  this  journal.  Mrs.  Anagnos  had  a  strong 
loaning  to  philosophy,  was  one  of  the  stanchest 
pilgrims  to  the  Concord  School,  and  wrote, 
spoke,  and  published  on  matters  very  dear  to 
many  Bostouians.  Recently  a  little  volume  told 
in  a  fanciful  way  her  impressions  of  Concord  on 
such  occasions.  Three  years  ago  she  founded 
the  Metaphysical  Club. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  was  fortunate  in  a  death  con- 
sistent with  her  life.  She  passed  without  suffer- 
ing into  insensibility,  one  hand  in  her  mother's 
the  other  in  her  husband's  hand.  The  last  word 
on  her  lips  was  "truth." 

Julia  Romana  Howe  in  her  youth  was  consid- 
ered by  many  physically  the  most  beautiful  of 
a  family  celebrated  for  handsome  women.  Per- 
haps people  were  all  the  more  ready  to  say  so 
because  utterly  and  always  she  was  unconscious 
of  her  looks.  Those  who  knew  her  then  will  not 
consider  this  an  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  T. 
W.  Parsons,  who  wrote  some  stanzas  to  her 
memory  in  the  Boston  b.v&ning  JHecord  of 
March  15: 

"  Oh.  she  was  beautiful,  beyond  all  magic 
Of  sculptor's  hand  or  pencil  to  portray; 

Something  angelical,  divinely  tragic. 
Tempered  the  smile  that  round  her  lips  would  play." 

Her  mother  being  from  New- York,  many  rela- 
tives and  friends  mourn  her  in  this  city.  She 
leaves  no  children,  having-  given  to  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  of  the  asylum  the  maternal  ten- 
derness which  was  never  called  upon  by  off- 
spring of  her  own.  Her  place  in  Boston  can- 
not be  filled,  but  her  memory  will  remain  always 
grateful  to  those  who    value  citizens  of  traus- 

i  cendent  worth.    She  has  won  the  right  to  sleep 

i  beside  her  famous  father. 
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Among  the  many  subjects  brought 
before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  with 
,  a  view  to  an  appropriation,  but  a  matter  not 
j  likely  to  be  entertained  for  the  present,  is  an 
I  interesting  petition  signed  by  some  blind 
people  and  their  friends  who  ask  for  the  pub- 
lic assistance  of  such  blind  mechanics  and 
artisans  as  are  unable  to  make  a  fair  living, 
or  to  obtain  living  prices  for  their  labor. 
They  ask  for  State  aid,  but  not  in  the  form  of 
charity,  and  point  out  that  in  their  special 
trades — making  mattresses  and  cane  seats  for 
chairs — they  have  to  compete  with  prison 
labor.  The  number  of  blind  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  about  three  thousand,  or  more 
than  the  average  found  in  the  country.  The 
petition  for  a  fund  in  their  behalf  is  not  likely 
to  be  granted,  and  is  not  supported  by  the 
Perkins  Institution.  But  very  clearlv  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  to  give  the  tem- 
perate and  industrious  blind  a  chance  to  live, 
and  to  keep  them  from  pauperism.  The 
proper  solution  of  this  problem  is  yet  to  be 
found;  but  to  make  people  self-supporting, 
wholly  or  in  part,  is  clearly  better  than  to 
drive  them  into  the  arms  of  charity.  The 
blind  ask  for  protection,  and  their  case  is  very 
strong. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mast. 
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"Harpee's  Monthly"  for  April  The  editor  is 
very  happy  in  his  "Easy  Chair,"  using  it  to  good 
effect  as  a  pulpit  from  which  to  preach  a  wee 
charity  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  suggesting  at  its  close  that  the 
"boxes"  be  passed  around.  No  more  fitting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
whose  devotion  to  that  object  was  so  sincere, 
could  be  reared  than  this  school  for  sightless 
little  children. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING.  MAR.  25,  1886. 


RECENT   DEATHS . 

Caroline  Augusta  Sawyei,  ODe  of  the  earliest 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  diet* 
jeaterday  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Last  Friday  she  complained  of  illness,  .fainted  and 
fell  in  the  entrance  hall,  fracturing  her  hip  bone, 
and  was  removed  to  the  hospital.  She  was  born  iu 
Sterling  in  1819,  and  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
©t  ner  connection  with  the  [school  in  March,  1883. 
She  was  one  of  the  firtt  little  baud  of  10  pupils  that 
gathered  around  Dr.  Howe  in  his  father's  house  oa 
Pleasant  street.  After  her  graduation  she  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  institution  with  marked  honesty,, 
faithfulness  and  devotion.  She  was  a  woman  of 
cheert ul  disposition,  *m&  full  of  vivacity.  She 
greatly  appreciated  the  educational  advantages  pro- 
vided nt  this  institution  for  the  blind,  where  she 
pi oved  loyal  to  every  duty.  Sua  was  beloved  anct 
respected  by  the  sntire  household,  and  all  feel  that 
they  have  los*  in  iier  risath  a  deav  friend. 
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THE    METAPHYSICAL   CLUB. 


A  Memorial  Meeting  for  Mil.  Anasncs. 
The  Metaphysical  Club  met  at  3.;!0  o'clock  yester- 
terday  at  the  residence  of  Mr*.  Oliver  Ames,  for 
memorial  expressiDn  regarding  its  late  president, 
Mrs.  Julia  Anagnos.  Prof.  John  Dwight  presided. 
Miss  Ames  rendeied  a  beautiful  prelude  on  the 
piano  and  Mr.  Dwight  opened  the  meeting  by  some 
appreciative  remarks  on  Mrs.  Anagnos.  He  noted 
how  truly  she  was  the  poet  by  nature;  that  her  poe- 
try was  almost  improvisation,  which  is  not  the  way, 
he  said,  to  make  great  poetry,  but  it  was  always  a 
oeautiful  expression  of  a  beautiful  character.  The 
joyousness  ot  her  temperament  he  particularly 
noted.  She  was  always  happy,  and  she  studied  the 
happiness  of  others.  She  gave  herself  to  philan- 
thropy and  she  delighted  in  philosophy.  A  poem 
written  by  Mrs.  Laura  (Howe)  Richards,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Anagnos,  was  read. 

The  thoughtful  and  tender  tribute  of  Mrs.  Howe 
to  her  daughter,  published  in  the  last  Woman's 
Journal,  was  read,  and  Mrs.  Lowe  and  Mrs.  Stone 
both  read  poems  of  their  own  written  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Anagnos.  Prof  Harris  spoke  of  the  unity  of 
the  impression  she  made  on  all,  because  she  lived 
from  the  real  principle,  the  deepest  possible  real, 
the  principle  of  divine  charity,  which  constantly 
strives  to  bring  the  lowest  up  to  the  highest,  A 
paradiso  shone  out  of  her  face;  it  was  revealed  in 
her  voice,  manner  and  aspirations.  For  the  para- 
diso is  where  each  contributes  to  and  participates  in 
the  gocd  of  all. 

Prof.  Harris  dwelt  on  the  diffusion  of  light,  in  the 
spiritual  sense— on  its  importance.  A  great  thought 
in  these  few  words  of  Prof.  Harris  was  that  when  the 
coul  has  entered  this  paradiso  in  its  art-giving  to 
others  it  is  stamped  with  the  form  of  eternity.  It  has 
entered  on  its  eternal  vocation.  Mr.  E  dwin  P. 
Whipple  was  unable  to  be  preseLt,  but  sent  a  paper 
in  which  he  dwelt  with  impressive  beauty  on  that  at- 
mo-phere  of  great  thought  and  heroic  devotion  in 
whi'h  Mrs.  Anagnos  grew  to  womanhood. 

Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward  (poke  of  her  life  as  one  of 
Hire  and  beautiful  conditions.  His  remarks  were 
lull  of  fine  spiritual  insight.  Mrs.  Cheney  noted 
how  death  at  once  places  its  object  in  the  atmosphere 
of  idealization.  We  see  the  truth,  the  essence  Miss 
Petbodv  spoke  of  the  natural  religious  life  of  Mrs. 
Anagnos  as  a  child.  She  remembered  nor  as  a  little 
girl  in  James  Freeman  Clarke's  Sunday  School,  and 
recalled  some  of  her  childish  words. 

Further  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Hay- 
ward,  Mis-  Kato  (iannett  Wells,  Mr.  Rodocanachi, 
the  Ureek  consul,  Charles  H.  Ames,  C.  W.  Eru-t, 
and  other  friend*. 

HOtTTH    nOBTOX. 

The  I'  i  XERAL  of  Caioline  Augusta  Sawyer  will 
tafee  place  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  at  11  A.M.  ti- 
morrow.  Kev.  James  Reed  ot  the  Swedenborgian 
Church  will  conduct  the  services. 


JULIA    ROM  AN  A  ANAGNOS. 


The  Metaphysical  Club  Holds  a    Memorial 
Meeting: — Poeron   and  Addresses. 

The  members  of  the  Metaphysical  Club  met 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  the  residence  ot  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Ames,  to  hold  a  memorial  ser- 
vice in  consideration  of  the  death  ot  its  late 
president,  Mrs.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos.  Mr- 
John  S.  Dwight,  her  father's  and  her  own  life- 
long friend,  presided,  and  nearly  a  hundred  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  most  it  not  all  of  whom  had 
been  connected  with  the  club,  were  in  attend- 
ance. No  formal  arrangements  had  been  made; 
but  it  was  intended  that  those  who  had  stood  in 
near  personal  relations  to  Mrs.  Anagnos,  or  had 
been  active  In  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
club  should  take  part  in  the  exercises.  When  the 
company  had  arrived  and  had  been  seated  In  the 
larger  inner  hall,  Miss  Evelyn  Ames  by  special 
request  introduced  the  memorial  service  with 
the  rendering  upon  the  piano  of  Rubinstein's 
composition  known  as  a  "Portrait."  Mr.  Dwight 
then  rose  and  said:  "Like  a  sweet,  peaceful 
strain  of  music,  she  passed  away  from  us,  aud 
we  feel  our  loss;  but,  it  two  or  three  of  all  these 
a.-e  gathered  together  in  her  name,  is  not  she  in 
the  midst  of  us?  Her  zeal  lor  high  thought 
originated  this  club,  as  we  call  it,  and  her 
gracious  presence  always  made  it  attrac- 
tive, interesting  and  instructive.  I  recall 
her— slender,  drooping  Per  head  like 
a  modest  violet,  aud  shrinking  from 
much  congress  with  others,  and  must 
sav  that  among  cbe  pleasant  things  of  my  lite, 
one  of  the  first  is  to  feci  that  at  times  she  would 
talk  freely  with  me,  while,  like  a  sensitive  plant, 
she  shrunk  from  most  others."  Mr.  Dwight 
spoke  at  length  ot  bis  own  personal  relations 
with  herself  ana  her  iamily.  She  was  deeply  in- 
terested In  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy, 
and  was  never  satisfied  until  she  had  brought 
iuto  life  something  similar  in  Boston,  in  a  less 
formal  wav.  Mr.  Dwignt  then  read  a  p«em 
entitled  "Julia,"  written  by  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Richards,  of  Gardiner,  Me.  After  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  the  Kev.  James  Freeman 
Clarke's  unavoiaabie  absence,  he  read  a  memo- 
rial tribute  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  which  appeared  in  last  week's  Woman's 
Journal,  entitled.  "In  Merooriam." 

.Mrs.  Martha  P.  Lowe  then  read  the  following 
poem,  entitled,  "Our  President":— 
A  beautiful  effulgent  star  of  love 

Has  faded  quickly  lrom  our  earthly  sight! 
'Tis  onlv  lost  within  tne  blue  above, 
Where  it  is  mingling  with  celestial  li;ht! 

How  roseate  was  the  bloom  upon  her  cheek! 

Slie  had  a  look  of  innocent  surprise. 
The  happy  freedom  or  the  ancient  Greek, 

l  he  dewy  morn  of  childhood  in  her  eyes. 

And  yet  the  Teuton  blended  in  her  make; 

Her  nature  yearned  to  sound  tu?  depths  of  thought; 
Her  eager,  searching  spirit,  all  awake. 

The  tender  mysteiy  of  being  sought. 

And  so  she  sat  down  with  a  loyal  heart, 

A  modest  learner,  ever  at  the  feet 
Of  science,  and  philosophy  and  art 

Yet  probing  ever  with  her  questions  meet. 

Till  she  forgot,  that  there  was  time  or  soace. 

Lost  in  her  vision  ot  immortal  youth, 
And  all  the  world  she  1  a!  i  in  her  embrace, 

And  ail  the  universe  to  her  was  truth. 

Anil  now  she  dwells  among  the  glorified-- 
liut  we,  In  tears,  w  11  fondly  lier  beseech. 

To  cume,  as  onoe  of  old.  and  here  pres  de, 
And  lessons  trom  the  higher  kingdom  teach. 

So  Bliall  we  rise  above  the  jar  of  creeds, 
And  walk  with  her  in  regions  culm  and  still; 

So  may  she  stir  qui1  lives  to  nobler  deeas, 
J  nd  lead  us  upward  to  the  higher  wilL 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris  of  Concord  was  next 
called  upon.  He  said;  "Mrs.  Anagnos  has  made 
one  single  impression  upon  us  all.  She  was  great 
in  the  sense  that  she  acted  iu  tne  same  line  with 
what  we  consider  the  highest  and  most  divine  in 
tne  universe.  She  had  large  charity  and  that 
philosophical  view  of  the  world  which  sees  ana 
explains  its  details  and  brines  into  light  the 
highest  principles.  She  had  come  to  feel  that 
this  was  the  one  great  occupation,  which,  as 
Spinoza  says,  brings  us  into  the  iorum  of  eter- 
nity. She  had  alreudy  entered  this  forum,  and 
upon  that  vocation  which  needs  no  chauge  with 
the  change  of  death." 

Mr.  Dwight  then  read  a  sonnet,  which  had 
been  contributed  by  Miss  Charlotte 
Fiske  Bates.  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  was  next 
introduced.  She  said,  in  substance:  "It  is 
the  great  privilego  of  death  to  raise  us 
into  the  ideal.  Our  friend's  lite  was  the  flower 
of  what  had  been  planted  be!  ore.  We  cannot 
think  ot  hei  except  in  poetry.  Her  life  had  not 
been  without  its  Pain  and  suil'eriug."  Mr. 
Dwight  then  read  a  line  personal  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edwin  !'.  Whipple,  who  had  been  one  of  her  in- 
timate friends.  The  Kev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner  was 
invited  to  speak.  He  regretted  that  it  had  not 
keen  his  good  lortune  to  know  the  lamented 
-president  lo  hervown  home.  He  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  her  mainly  through  the  meetings 
ot  the  club,  and    had    felt   mi  rare  power   as  a 


social  aud  intellectual  leader.  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody,  one  of  her  earliest  friends,  then  paid  a 
feeling  tribute  to  Mrs.  Anagnos.  both  as  child 
and  woman.  Mrs.  Whiton  Stone  succeeded  her 
with  the  following  poem:— 

She  waked  to  Home- 
Its  seven  majestic  lulls  that  towered  away 
Her  cradle  sentinelled;  and  from  the  dome 
Of  its  gieal  vast  eathedr.il,  day  by  nay 
The  longing  sunshine  dropt  till  at  her  feet  it  lay. 

Her  spirit  drew 
From  the  charmed  atmosphere  an  unshaped  lyre; 
And  ihe  old  stalely  Roman  grandeurs  grew 
Into  her  senses,  as  a  rose  drinks  five 
Prom  splendid  summer  suns,  unconscious  of  desire. 

Like  the  sky's  blue, 
With  depths  unseasonable,  she  went  her  ways; 
The  wondering  world  drew  mar,  while  flashing  through 
Her  s.mple  words,  came  sparks  of  lyric's  blaze,    ' 
Lighted  in  go. dan  dreams  of  the  old  classic  days. 

Higher  than  are 
The  smiles  in  Komi's  uuhreathing  statues'  lips 
The  1  oik  she  wore,  but  like  soiiie  tender  star 
That  in  its  ocultatiou  shining  nliiis 
Behind  some  larger  light,  Heaven  drew  her  to  eclipse. 

And  so— she  sleeps 
A  nightingale  overtaken  by  death's  dark 
Before  the  listening  skies  had  heard  her  deeps 
Of  un waited  music— thai,  are  rising  —  Hark 
On  the  skies'  other  side  above  the  rainbow's  arc. 

The  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward  spoke  of  her  rare 
personal  attractiveness,  and  of  her  power  to  hold 
the  friends  she  had  once  made.  The  largeness  of 
her  sympathies  aud  her  ideal  view  of  life 
touched  the  lives  of  others  at  mauv  points,  and 
this  was  the  secret  ot  her  leadership  in  the  club. 
When  Dr.  Mulford  died,  some  of  us  who  stood 
near  him  felt  that  he  was  our  very  dear  friend, 
but,  to  our  surprise,  when  we  tallied  with  others, 
we  lound  mat  many  people  felt  that  he  was  their 
dear  friend  too;  and  that  was  so  wherever  be 
went.  Hts  lite  went  out  to  others. 
Mrs.  Anagnos  had  that  power  ot  deal- 
ing with  others  with  the  sincerity  and 
truth  and  insight  that  made  eachf  f  us  feel  that 
sue  was  one  ot  our  dearest  friends.  Her  religions 
lite  was  as  if  she  hud  gone  through  thir,  life  with 
the  innocence  and  freshness  of  her  soul  unsullied 
by  the  evil  of  the  world.  She  had  tne  atmos- 
phere of  natural  religion.  She  did  not  know 
what  it  was  not  to  be  religious. 

The  Kev.  Edward  b'.  Haywaid  of  South  Boston 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  fitness  of  the  memorial 
service.  Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods  reaa  a  poem 
tnat  strongly  expressed  the  personal  relations 
in  which  Mrs.  Anagnos  stood  to  ner  friends. 
Mr.  liodocanachi,  tha  Greek  consul,  paid  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  her  fidelity  and  kindness  to  his 
own  fellow  countrymen  during  the  years  he  had 
known  her.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ames  spoke  as  one 
who  was  hardly  acquaintea  with  her  personally, 
out  could  not  think  of  her  as  absent  from  the 
sphere  iu  which  she  had  moved.  Mrs.  Dyer  then 
read  a  short  poetical  tribute.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst, 
near  tho  euu,  made  a  very  fitting  speech,  in  which 
he  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  her  comprehensive, 
accurate  and  unlabored  scholarship.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Holland  was  among  the  last  speakers.  After  a 
brief  address,  iu  which  he  expressed  the  reeling 
that  tho  lamented  president  had  put  a  great  deal 
of  herselt  into  the  club,  he  proposed  that  tho 
best  tribute  to  her  memory  would  be 
to         con  mine         it         in  the  manner 

which  woula  have  pleased  her  best.  He  asked 
that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  consult 
together,  and  that  the  future  of  the  club  should 
be  placed  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Dwight  then  said: 
"We  feel  that  we  have  performed  our  pious  duty 
and  paid  our  loving  tribute,  and  now  there  is 
nothing  to  Jdo  but  disperse  ana  think  of  it." 
The  meeting  was  then  closed.  It  is  probable 
that  the  full  proceedings  of  the  afternoon  will 
be  printed  for  private  distribution  at  an  early 
day. 


EVENING  TEANSCEIPT 


THURSDAY.    MARCH    25.  .  1880. 
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RECENT    DEATHS. 


Miss  Caroline  Augusta  sawyer,  one  of  rhe  earli- 
est pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
died  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  on 
Tuesday, "March  23,  to  which  place  she  was  re- 
moved on  the  Saturday  previous  for  surgical 
treatment,  made  necessary  by  the  fracture  of  a 
hip  bone.  She  had  complained  of  feeling  ill,  but 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  keep  her  room, 
until,  falling  with  faintness,  the  accident  oc- 
curred which  brought  about  the  sad  result.  She 
was  born  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  Aug.  2, 1819,  and  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1833,  entered  the  school  for  the 
blind,  where  she  was  welcomed  to  the  group  of 
nine  sightless  pupils  which  Dr.  Howe  had  just 
gathered  in  his  father's  house  on  Pleasant  street. 
Soon  after  finishing  iter  studies  she  returned  to 
the  institution,  whose  interests  were  ever  dearest 
to  her  heart.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  was  celebrated 
three  years  ago  in  a  fitting  manner.  She  was  be- 
loved and  respected  by  the  entire  household,  whu 
feel  that  they  have  lost  a  faithful  and  devoted 
friend.  Her  funeral  will  take  place  at  the  Perkins 
Institution,  South  Boston,  on  Friday,  the  2Cth,  at 
11  A.  M.  Rev.  James  Reed  of  the  First  New  Je- 
rusalem Church  will  officiate,  and  appropriate 
music  will  be  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 


Ti Unites  to  Julia  R.  AuakdoS. 
The  Metaphysical  Club  met  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  house  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Ames,  on 
Commonwealth  avenue.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance of  members,  as  it  was  understood  that 
tributes  would  be  paid  to  the  late  Julia  K.  Auag- 
nos.  who  was  the  originator  and  director  of  the 
clab,  formed  two  years  ago.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
presided,  and  made  a  short  address.  Poems  were 
read  from  Mrs.  Richards  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  a  sis- 
ter of  the  deceased,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Fiske 
Bates,  Mrs.  Lowe  and  Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods. 
Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Harris,  Julius  H. 
Ward,  Rev.  E.  F.  Hay  ward,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rodocauachi 
and  others.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  the  future  interests 
of  the  clab. 
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Memorial    Tributes  to  Mrs.    Julia    It 
Ajiajcuos  at  the  Metaphysical  Club. 

The  feeling  anions  the  members  of  tha 
Metaphysical  Club  that  a  memorial  tributa 
should  be  paid  to  its  late  and  lamented  presi- 
dent,  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anaguos,  found  express 
slon  yesterday  afternoon  in  a  large  gathering" 
at  the  residence  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Ames.  Mr* 
John  S.  Dwigot  presided,  and  many  of  tho3© 
who  had  been  active  in  the  club  or  were) 
friends  of  Mrs.  Anaguos  participated  in  tho 
memorial  offerings.  Miss  Ev<  lyn  Ames  first 
cave  a  musical  tribute,  the  rendering  oE  one  of 
Rubinstein's  compositions  upou  fha 
piano.  Mr.  Dwight  then  made  an  intro- 
ductory address,  in  which  he  dwelt' 
specially  upon  his  acquaintance  with 
Mrs.  Anagnos  and  with  her  father  and 
mother.  This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of 
a  poem  written  oy  her  sister.  Mrs.  Laura  E. 
Richards.  Mr.  Dwight  read  the  tribute  that 
the  mother.  Mrs.  Howe,  had  paid  her  daugh- 
ter in  the  woman's  Journal.  Mrs.  Martha  P. 
Lowe  succeeded  with  a  tine  poem  entitled 
'•Our  President."  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  was 
next  introduced,  and  spoke  briefly  or  the  ripe- 
ness and  spiritual  attractiveness  .ol  her  life 
and  career.  8he  had  already  entered  into  tho 
form  of  eternity.  The  next  contribution  was 
a  sonnet  froin»fhe pen  of  Miss  Charlotte  Fiske 
Hates.  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  said  a  few 
strong,  emphatic  words  about  the  worth  and 
strength  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Whiton, 
Stone  then  read  a  fresh  and  ap- 
propriate poem.  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward 
was  next  introduced.  He  referred  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  late  president's  face,  whicli 
was  the  mirror  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  soul. 
Her  life  went  out  to  Others  and  drew  friends 
to  her  whom  she  held  fast.  This  made  the 
cluo  what  it  had  been,  and  her  religious  life 
was  in  keeping  with  the  ideal,  social  and  in- 
tellectual life  in  which  she  moved.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward F.  Hayward  gave  eloquent  testimony  to 
her  social  leadership  and  line  intellectual  giftst 
7>irs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods  then  read  a  touch- 
ing persona!  tribute  to  her  friend.  The  GreelS 
consul,  Mr.  Rodocauachi.  related  instances  lit 
which  she  rendered  special  services  to  home- 
less Greeks  in  America.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ames 
expressed  his  sense  of  what  she  hatv- 
done  through  the  club.  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  bore 
eloquent  and  delightful  testimony  to  her  un- 
usual and  accurate  scholarship.  Mr.  H.  W.i 
Holland  felt  that  she  had  put  a  large  part  of' 
her  life  Into  the  club,  and  tnat  it  could  no8 
have  been  what  it  was  without  her  rare  per- 
sonal enthusiasm.  He  proposed  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  consider  its 
future  Interests,  and,  after  Mr.  Dwight  had 
named  this  committee  and  said  a  few  parting 
words,  the  memorial  service  was  concluded. 
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Mrs.  Anagnos. 
A  heavy  shadow  has  fallen  upon  Boston 
society  in  the  sudden  and  surprising  death  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  of  the  late  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe.  Mrs.  Anagnos  was  born  in 
Greece.  She  was  a  very  cultivated  lady.  She 
was  the  founder  of  the  Boston  Metaphysical 
Club,  and  was  its  president.  She  leaves  the 
record  of  brilliant  literary  gifts  and  the 
promise  of  larger  eminence  in  philanthropic 
work.  With  her  devoted  husband  she  had 
succeeded  to  the  work  which  her  father 
founded  and  endowed,  the  education  of  the 
blind.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anagnos  have  labored 


assiduously  the  past  five  years  for  he  e  ab- 
uiment  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
On  S  threshold  of  its  achievement,  hke 
Mrs  Browning,  "at  daybreak  she  died 
Her  funeral  was  attended  on  Saturday  in  the 
chapelofthe  School  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston.  The  pupils  were  gathered  by  the 
organ  and  sang  impressively.  Among  her 
Lft  words  were  these  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  "We 
must  love  the  blind  children  because  they 
were  papa's." 
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FUNERAL  OF  MISS  SAWYER. 

The  funeral  of  Miss  Caroline  Angusta  Sawyer 
took  place  this  forenoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Among  those  present, 
were  Superintendent  M.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Miss  Maude  Howe,  Mr3.  John  G.  Web- 
ster, Miss  Welster,  Miss  I  ene  G.  Hersey,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  Edna  D.  Cheney  and  oiherg. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by  Re«.  James 
Reed  of  the  Swedenborgi'in  Church,  and  opene* 
with  an  organ  selection  *0y  Prof.  Regies,  followe* 
by  the  papils  renderip  g  the  anthem  l'I  will  lay  me 
down  in  peace." 

Mr.  Reed  made  a  tender  address,  in  which  he  ra- 
f erred  to  the  '^ithful  and  unobtrusive  manner  in 
which  the  '"deceased  bad  performed  her  duties  for 
over  half  a  ceutury,  and  who  had  now  geutlj  and 
happijy  er,tered  into  her  rest.  He  said  there  is  no 
de**> .,  what  seems  so  is  only  transition.  He  spoke  in 
*  'consoling  manner  to  the  mourners  oa  the  sweet 
\nii  istry  of  the  angels,  and  closed  by  repeating  the 
subjoined  stanza,  written  by  Mrs.  Howe: 
Long  she  waited,  oft  admitted 

Those  who  to  this  portal  cauie; 
Now  the  door  for  her  is  opened 
In  the  glory  of  Christ's  name. 
The  pupils  then  sang  "Rock  of  Ages,"  and  the 
brief  and  impressive  services  closed  with  a  benedic- 
tion. 

The  remains  were  encased  in,  a  casket  covered  with 
black  cloth  ana  surrounded  with  the  choicest  white 
lilies,  rose  bads  and  soailax,  beautifully  arranged  by 
the  teachers.  A  wreath  of  ivy  ou  the  lid  ot  the  coffUi 
was  from  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  a  second  Wreath  of  the 
Same  came  from  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  All 
the  other  floral  offerings,  and  there  were  many, 
from  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Mr.  J.  B.J  Cold 
had  charge  of  the  funeral,  and  the  remains 
were  taken  to  Mt.  Hope  for  interment. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 
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JULIA    R.    AJfAGAOS. 

(Read  at  the  Memorial  Occasion,  Boston,  March  2D, 
188C.) 

A  beautiful  effulgent  star  of  love, 
Has  faded  quickly  from  our  earthly  sight ; 

'T  is  only  lost  within  the  blue  above, 
Where  it  is  mingling  with  eelestial  light. 

How  roseate  was  the  bloom  upon  her  cheek ! 

She  had  a  look  of  innocent  surprise, 
The  happy  freedom  of  the  ancient  Greek, 

The  dewy  morn  of  childhood  in  her  eyes! 

And  yet  the  Teuton  blended  in  her  make, 
Her  nature  yearned  to  sound  the  depths  of 
thought, 

Her  eager  searching  spirit,  all  awake, 
The  tender  mystery  of  being  sought. 

And  so  she  sat  down  with  a  loyal  heart, 

A  modest  learner  ever  at  the  feet 
Of  Science  and  Philosophy  and  Art, 

Yet  probing  ever  with  her  questions  meet. 

Till  she  forgot  that  there  was  time  or  space. 
Lost  In  her  vision  of  Immortal  youth, 

And  all  the  world  she  held  in  her  embrace, 
And  all  the  universe  to  her  was  truth. 

And  now  she  dwells  among  the  glorified ; 

But  we,  in  tears,  will  fondly  her  beseech 
To  come,  as  once  of  old,  and  here  preside, 

And  lessons  from  the  higher  Kingdom  teach. 

So  shall  we  rise  above  the  jar  of  creeds, 
And  walk  with  her  in  regions  calm  and  still ; 

So  may  she  stir  our  lives  to  nobler  deeds, 
And  lead  us  upward  to  the  higher  Will. 

Martha  Peruv  Lowe. 
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JULIA    R.   ANAQXO.S. 

On  Saturday,  the  13th  of  March,  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagno3,— and 
how  small  a  portion  of  her  being  that  was, 
all  who  knew  her  must  at  present  feel!— was 
consigned  to  a  tomb  in  Mount  Auburn. 
What  in  her  was  immortal— what  refuses  to 
die— lives  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  in  the 
souls  of  those  whom  she  benefited,  and  in 
those  records  above,  wherein  are  chronicled 
the  thoughts,  the  motives  and  the  acts  of 
pure,  noble  and  saintly  women,  who  early 
hegin  on  earth  a  life  and  work  which  can 
only  be  fitly  completed  in  heaven. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
known  her  in  her  girlhood,  can  never  forget 
the  first  impression  made  upon  them  by  the 
sight  of  her  slender  figure  and  her  cherubic 
face.  Her  basbfnlness,  her  maidenly  modes- 
ty—"the  head  that  drooped  because  the  soul 
was  meek"— only  added  to  the  effect  which 
Iher  flashes  of  intelligence  and  the  innocent 
wonder  that  stole  into  her  eyes,  when  any- 
body present  objected,  on  practical  grounds, 
to  the  full  carrying  out  of  a  moral  principle 
into  the  affairs  of  the  world.  She  had  grown  , 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  heroism  and  of  devo- 
tion to  kindling  sentiments  and  great  ideas. 
Her  father  had,  she  knew,  given  his  life  as  a 
sacrifice  for  others ;  her*  inother  had  an  open 
mind  to  new  ideas  and  a  powerful  pen  to  pre- 
sent them  in  their  strongest  light;  and  the 
»  amber  of  disinterested  thinkers  and  reform- 
ers yiho  were  ever  weleome  guests  at  the 
}  ome  of  her  parents  infused  into  the  soul  of 
the  shy  maiden  fixed  moral  convictions,  and 
the  obligation  of  subordinating  selfish  pleas- 
ure to  the  superior  demands  of  inexorable 
Duty— duty  which,  ir*  her,,  seemed  to  be  the 
■same  thing  as  delight. 

It  was  charming  to  see  the  father  and  the 

daughter  as  they  appeared  in  a  daily  walk, 

or  as  tbey  entered  an  assembly  together,  arm 

in  arm, 

"Like  MorniDg  led  by  Night;" 

bhe  with  her  beautiful,  fresh  and 
radiant  face,  and  he  with  every  feature 
marked  by  the  furrows  which  earnest 
thought,  and  heroic  endeavor,  and  in- 
domitable persistence  in  beneficial  aims 
leave  on  the  countenance  of  a  man  who  has 
struggled,  suffered,  fought  and  endured  for 
the  cause  of  humanity.  She  seemed  to  drink 
in  with  rapt  attention  every  adventurous 
narrative  and  every  noble  sentiment  which 
diopped  from  her  father's  lips;  and,  leaning 
trustfully  on  his  arm,  as  he  related  incidents 
cf  the  commonplaces  of  his  heroic  expe- 
rience, she  looked,  as  Shakspeare,  says,  like 
one  "enskied  and  sainted,"  lifted  far  above 
all  the  chatter  and  prattle  and  vanities  of 
ihe  companions  of  her  own  age.  Her 
.admiration  for  all  that  he  had  done 
only  gave  her  an  intenser  sympathy 
with  all  that  he  was  daily  doing.  She  heart- 
ily entered  into  his  sublime  schemes  to  make 
the  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dumb  speak, 
the  idiotic  to  develop  sparks  of  intelligence. 
And  then  how  she  glowed  when  he  told  her 
©f  his  early  efforts,  as  a  soldier,  to  relieve  the 
Greeks  from  their  infamous  thraldom  to  the 
"unspeakable"  Turk!  He  had  brought  from 
Greece  the  helmet  of  Byron;  from  childhood 
she  had  associated  the  poet  with  the  last 
«ffort  of  his  misguided  career  to  redeem  his 
'  character  by  venturing  his  fortune  and  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independence ;  and, 
to  the  last,  she  rather  resented  any  reflec- 
tions on  Byron's  general  character,  because 
he,  like  her  father,  was  a  champion  of  Greek 
independence  and  its  martyr. 

The  years  passed  on,  She  becam  e  what  is 
called  an  "accomplished"  young  woman. 
Her  mind  enlarged  and  widened.  She  held 
the  key  which  unlocked  to  her  the  treasures 
of  i  he  literature  of  many  modern  languages. 
Her  beauty  seemed  also  to  increase  with  her 
years.  An  old  English  poet,  in  attempting 
14  describe- what  is  indescribable,  the  impres- 
sion made/rJn  the  observer  by  a  beautiful  fe- 
male face— faultless  in  mere  material  form, 
but  which  has  also  a  spiritual  character  pro- 
ceeding from  the  aonl  which  animates   it  — 
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*nd8  by  admitting  despairingly  that  to  caH 

her  fair  and  beautiful  is  not  enough ;  and  he 

add» — 

"They  say  lier  looks  nave  something  excellent 
That  wants  a  name  yet."' 

And  8u:h  was  the  beauty  of  Julia  Anagnos. 
It  is   hardly   necessary  to  say   that   this 
woman's   heart   never    lost    that    element 
of  her  character  which   bound  her   to  the 
sftrviee   of    humanity.       She   married    Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  successor  of   her  father  in  giv- 
ing help  to  the  helpless,— the  most  divine 
mission  to  which   a   consecrated  soul  can  be 
devoted.    How  thoroughly  she  espoused  his 
labors,  in  espousing  him ;   how  ardently  she 
entf  red  into  his  intelligent  plans  to  confirm, 
incrf  ase  and   extend  his   beneficent   work ; 
and  how  she  cooperated  with  him  in  awak- 
ening the  interest  of  the  public  in  his  grand 
DJijectof   a  kindergarten  for  the  blind,— all 
these  facts  are  universally  known.  The  calam- 
ily  that  falls  on  him  in  the  death  of  his  partner 
in  good  works,  though  irreparable,  may  still 
fitd  seme  mitigation  in  the  rapid  realization 
of  his  and  her  philanthropic  design.    There 
must  be  a  great  number  of  people  in  Boston 
who  will  contribute  money  in  furtherance  of 
the  cause,  to  which  husband  and  wife  have 
contributed  all  the  resources  of  their  minds 
and  all  the  energies  of  their  souls. 

That  the  intellect  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  was 
ever  active  on  the  deepest  themes  of  human 
destiny  is  proved  by  her  establishment  of  this 
Metaphysical  Club,  in  which  sho  took  the 
liveliest  interest.  I  always  looked  upon  her 
as  a  poem ;  but  it  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  I  learned  she  wrote  in  verse.  Those  who 
read  her  poems  must  feel  that  her  inspiration 
.came  from  her  instinctive  sympathy  with 
lofty  ideas  and  heroic  character. 

Mrs.  Anagnos  lived  essentially  to  benefit 
ethers ;  that  is  her  greatest  claim  to  our  love 
and  veneration.  In  her  famous  interview 
with  Queen  Caroline,  Scott's  Jeanie  Deans 
tells  Her  Majesty  the  most  important  truth 
lo  be  learned  by  our  earthly  experience, 
namely  this,  "When  death  comes,  that  comes 
t©  all,  it  is  na'  what  we  have  done  for  our- 
fells,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others,  that 
we  think  on  maist  pleasantly."  And  that 
might  have  been  the  last  thought  of  Julia 
Anagnos,  had  not  her  modest  appreciation  of 
her  own  merits  prevented  her  from  indulging 
**•  e.  p.  w. 
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The  Metaphysical  club  held  its  first  meeting 
since  Mrs.  Anagnos,  the  late  president,  was  taken 
ill  many  weeks  ago,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Oliver  Ames  on  Common  wealth  Avenue,  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  a 
memorial  tribute  to  Mrs.  Anagnos  rather  than  the 
metaphysical  discussion  which  is  usually  held. 
Among  those  who  contributed  were  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  an  active  member  of  the  club,  who  spoke 
very  feelingly  of  Mrs.  Anagnos,  as  did  Rev.  Ed- 
ward F.  Hay  ward  and  Mr.  Rodocanachi,  who 
told  instances  when  she  had  been  of  great  service 
to  Greeks  in  this  country.  Miss  Ames  played  a 
piece  of  Rubinstein's  in  her  usual  charming  man- 
ner, and  Mis.  Martha  P.  Lome  read  a  poem  on 
Jif)ur  President. "  Many  of  the  members  of.  the 
club  have  thought  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  keep  the  club  together  without  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  with  her  strong  personal  enthusiasm 
and  hard  work  which  she  gave  to  the  club,  but 
which  is  necessary  for  the  position,  as  is  also  a 
large  correspondence.  Mr.  Dwight,  who  presided, 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  after  the  future 
interests  of  the  club,  and  it  is  hoped  a  president 
may  soon  bo  elected. 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 


The  Metaphysical  Club,  of  which  Mrs. 
Julia  R.  Anagnos  was  president,  held  a 
memorial  service,  on  Wednesday  last,  at 
the  residence  of  Lieut.-Governor  Ames. 

Mr.   John   S.   Dwight  presided.     Many 
who  had  been  active,  in  the  Club  or  were 
friends  of  Mrs.  Anagnos  participated.  Miss 
Evelyn  Ames  first  gave  a  musical  tribute, 
one  of  Rubinstein's  compositions  upon  the 
piano.     Mr.  Dwight  then  dwelt  upon  his 
acquaintance    with    Mrs.    Anagnos,    and 
with  her  father  and  mother.    This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  reading  of  a  poem  written 
by  her  sister,   Mrs.   Laura  E.  Richards. 
Mr.  Dwight  read  the  tribute  which  Mrs. 
Howe  had  paid  her  daughter  in  the  Wom- 
an's   Journal.    Mrs.  Martha    P.   Lowe 
read  a  fine  poem  entitled  "Our  President." 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris  spoke  briefly  on  the 
ripeness  and  spiritual  attractiveness  of  her 
life  and  career.    She  had  already  entered 
into  the  form  of  eternity.     A  sonnet  was 
read  by  Miss  Charlotte  Fiske  Bates.     Mrs. 
Ednah  D.  Cheney  said  a  few  strong,  em- 
phatic words  about  the  worth  and  strength 
of  her  life.    Mrs.  Whiton  Stone  then  read 
an    appropriate    poem.    Rev.    Julius    H. 
Ward  referred  to  the  attraction  of  their 
late  president's  face,  which  was  the  mirror 
of  a  pure  and  beautiful   soul.    Her  life 
went  out  to  others  and  drew  friends  to  her, 
whom  she  held  fast.    This  made  the  Club 
what  it  had  been,  and  her  religious   life 
was  in  keeping  with  the    ideal  social  and 
intellectual  life  in  which  she  moved.   Rev. 
Edward  F.  Hayward  gave  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  her  social  leadership  and  fine  in- 
tellectual gifts.    Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods 
read  a  touching    personal    tribute.    The 
Greek  consul,  Mr.  Rodocanachi,  related 
instances  in  which  she  rendered  special 
services   to  homeless  Greeks  in  America. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Ames  expressed  his  sense 
of  what  she  had  done  through  the  Club. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  bore  eloquent  testimony 
to  her  accurate  scholarship.    Mr.  H.   W. 
Holland  felt  that  she  had  put  a  large  part 
of  her  life  into  the  Club,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  what  it  was   without  her 
rare  personal  enthusiasm.    He  proposed 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  its  future  interests.     Mr.  Dwight 
then  named  this  committee,  and  said  a  few 
parting  words  in  conclusion. 

»  ♦  « 


EVENING  TKANSCKIPI 

SATURDAY.    MARCH    37.    1S8C. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos's 
"Philosophise  Quaestor,"  published  a  year 
ago,  has  been  issued  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Crj.  It 
is  a  sketch  of  two  seasons  at  the  Philosophi- 
cal School  at  Concord,  in  which  places  and 
persons  are  thinly  veiled  under  fictitious 
names.  We  have  Mr.  Alcott  under  the  pseu- 
donyme  of  "Venrabilis,"  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body  figures  as  "Nestoria,"  Boston  stands  as 
"Botolphsborough,"  and  the  members  of  the 
Radical  Club  are  referred  to  as  "the  Root 
and  Branch  Mon."  It  is  a  very  charming 
1  and  readable  little  book,  and  tin  death  of 
I  the  lamented  author  will  give  it  fresh  inter- 

\    C8t. 
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MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 

The  Metaphysical  Club  met  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Lieutenant  Governor  Ames  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  and  held  a  service 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Anaguos,  late  president 
of  the  club.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presided, 
and  the  exercises  commenced  with  an  ap- 
propriate selection  upon  the  piauo  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Ames.  Mr.  Dwight  then  rose  and 
said:  "Like  a  sweet,  peaceful  strain  of 
music,  she  passed  away  from  us,  and  we 
feel  our  loss;  bnt,  if  two  or  three  of  all 
these  are  gathered  together  in  her  name, 
is  not  she  in  the  midst  of  us?  Her  zeal  for 
high  thought  originated  this  club,  as  we 
call  it,  and  her  gracious  presence  always 
made  it  attractive,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. I  recall  her  -  slender,  drooping  her 
head  like  a  modest  violet,  and  shrinking 
from  much  congress  with  others,  and  must 
say  that  among  the  pleasant  things  of  my 
life,  one  of  the  first  is  to  feel  that  at  times 
she  would  talk  freely  with  me,  while,  like 
a  sensitive  plant,  she  shrunk  from  most 
others."  Mr.  Dwight  spoke  at  length  of 
his  own  personal  relations  with  herself  and 
family.     She  was   deeply  interested  in  the 

Concord  school  of  philosophy,  and  was 
never  satisfied  until  she  had  brought  into 
life  something  similar  in  Boston,  in  a  less 
formal  wav.  Mr.  Dwight  then  read  a  poem 
entitled  "Julia,"  written  by  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Richards,  of  Gardiner,  Me.,  and  a 
tribute  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  entitled,  "In  Memoriam.''  Poems 
were  also  read  by  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Lowe, 
Mrs.  Whitou  Stone  of  South  Boston  and 
i  Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods.  Eulogistic  re 
marks  were  also  made  by  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Eduah  D.  Cheney,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Miner,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Ward,  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hayward 
of  South  Boston,  Mr.  Rodocanachi,  the 
Greek  consul,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ames,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Ernst  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Holland.  The 
following  is  the  tribute  of  Mrs.  Stone:  — 

She  waked  to  Home — 
Its  seven  majestic  hills  that  towered  away 
Her  cradle  sentinelled;  and  from  the  dome 
Of  its  great  vast  cathedral,  day  by  day 
The  longing  sunshine  dropt  till  at  her  feet  it  lay. 

Her  spirit  drew 
From  the  charmed  atmosphere  an  unshaped  lyre; 
And  the  old  stately  Roman  graudeurs  grew 
Into  her  senses,  as  a  rose  drinks  fire 
From  splendid  summers  suns,  unconscious  of  de- 
sire. 

Like  the  sky's  blue, 
With  depths  unsearchable,  she  went  her  ways; 
The  wondering  world  drew  near,  while  flashing 

through  , 

Her  simple  words,  came  sparks  of  lyric's  blaze, 
Lighted  in  golden  dreams  of  the  old:  classic  days. 

Higher  than  are 
The  smiles  on  Rome's  unbreathing  statues'  lips 
The  look  she  wore,  but  like  some  tender  star 
That  in  its  occulatioa  shining  slips 
Behind   some   larger  light,  Heaven    drew  her  to 
eclipse. 

And  so — she  sleeps 
A  nightingale  o'ertaken  by  death's  dark 
Before  the  listening  skies  had  heard  her  deeps 
Of  unwaked  music— that  are  rising — Hark 
On  the  skies'  other  sidt  above  the  rainbow's  arc. 

—Miss  Caroline  Augusta  Sawyer, 
who  has  for  fifty-three  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  Perkins  Institution, 
died  on  Tuesday  last  and  was  yesterday 
buried  from  the  institution.  Death  re- 
sulted from  the  effects  of  a  fall  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week  which  fractured  the 
right  hip,  for  the  treatment  of  which 
the  deceased  was  carried  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  where  she 
died.  Deceased  was  sixty-six  years  of 
age  and  was  one  of  Dr.  Howe's  earli- 
est pupils.  She  had  for  many  years 
acted  as  usher  and  door  attendant,  not 
being  totally  blind.  She  was  tenderly 
loved  by  the  students  and  faculty  of 
the  institution,  and  her  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  them.     The   funeral    exercises 


were  conducted  by  Itev.  James  Heed, 
pastor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church, 
Bowdoin  street,  and  the  singing  was 
by  the  pupils.  Elegant  flowers  attested 
the  regard  iu  which  deceased  was  held. 
The  interment  w*  at  Mount  Hope 
cemetery. 


6  Si. 


|kstoir  5unb;in  6icbe. 

NDAY,  HABCH  28,  18861 


The  service  commemorative  of   the 

late  president  of  the  Metaphysical  Club, 
Mrs.  Anasmos,  held  at  Mr.  Oliver  Ames' 
house,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  was  a 
peculiarly  impressive  and  interesting  one.  I 
Miss  Evelyn  Ame!  BWBet  music  was  a  most 
fitting  prelude  for  the  addresses  and  poe 
which  followed,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  I 
was  in  perfect  sympathy  and  harmony  with 
the  valued  friend  and  leader  who  had  so  re-  i 
eently  loft  her  place  in  the  club's  midst. 
Among  those  preseut  were:  Mrs.  Olo  Bull, 
Mrs.  Thorpe.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Whipple.  Miss 
Charlotte  Hawes,  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemen- 
way.  -Miss  E.  1.  Peabody.  Mrs.  McKaye, 
Miss  Andrew.  Miss  Harris,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Pres- 
ton, Mr.  A.  H.  Pickering,  Mrs.  Tyler  B. 
Kins.  Mr.  C.  H.  Ames.  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Oscar  Fay  Adams,  Mr.  Clinton  Scollard,  the 
Misses  Rogers,  Mr.  Strachauer,  Mrs.  W. 
Putnam  Kuhn,  Miss  H.  S.  Ware,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln Hangs  and  Mrs.  Mosher. 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  4,  1SS6. 


Mis*  EIIh  K.  Shnw'M    BiBflir  Concert. 

Blackstone  Hall  was  completely  filled  last 
evening  with  the  friends  of  Miss  LllaK.  Shaw, 
the  blind  pianist,  the  occasion  being  a  benefit 
concert  to  assist  the  lady  in  further  study  of 
music.   T he  talent  present  included,  besides 
the  beneficiary,  Miss  Mary  L.  Riley,  soprano, 
Master    Allie   Howland,    alto   horn,    Misses 
Mamie   E.    French    and   Winnie  A.    Bucks, 
pianists,     and     Miss    F.     A.      Black,     ac- 
companist,      from       the       Perkins       Insti- 
tute    for     the     Blind;     Mr,      William     D. 
Hammond,  baritone,  Miss  Fannie  A.  Kimball, 
pianist,  and  Miss  Lizze  Patterson,  accompan- 
ist, formerly  of  the   Perkins   Institute;  Mrs. 
M.  Alice  Bigelow,  pianist,   Mrs.  John  Matte- 
son,  elocutionist,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bosworth,  con- 
tralto, and   Miss   Lena  W.    Warren,   pianist, 
who  kindly  lent  their  ability  to  the  success  of 
ttte  entertainment.     The  numbers   presented 
bv  the  blind  pupils  were  most  of  them  well 
known  and  familiar,  and  were  received  with 
attention      and     applause.      Especially     to 
be    noticed      was     the     beneficiary's     solo, 
-Polacca    BrlUkmte,"     by    C.    Vou    Weber, 
which    was    sprightly     and    very     musicaU 
Mr.  Hammond's  baritone  was  quite  pure  and. 
well  trained.    In  his  two  selections,  the  "Fog 
Bell,"  by  Pontel.  and  the  •'Yeoman's  Wedding 
Song,"  bv  Prince  Poniatowshie,  he  was  decid- 
edly good.    Miss  Riley's  soprano  solos  were 
wiin  good  voice  and  practice,   especially    in 
"When  the  Heart  is  Young,"  by  Dudley  Buck. 
Master  Howland  proved  to  be  the  honored 
of  the  evening.     His  alto  horn,  in  both    the 
"Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,"  by   Hartman,  and 
the     "Surf     Polka,"     by     F.     Steiiihattser. 
received       encores,      and      he       deserved 
all    the    praise    due     fair,      sound      play- 
ing,     and      flexible      motion.      Mrs.     Bos- 
orth's     two     solos,     "Angus     MacDonald," 
by  Roeckel,  and  "The  Raft,''  by  Pinsuti,  to- 

f ether  with  its  encore,  were  nicely  done,  and 
Ilss  Warren's  "La  Polka  de  la  Peine, "  by  J. 
Paff,  had  manv  merits.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Matteson's  readings  and  the  patient  accompa- 
nists showed  excellently,  as  also  Master  How- 
land's  solo,  "Arabesque,"  by  special  request. 
The  novel  and  interesting  nature  of  the  per- 
formance yielded  a  strange  satisfaction  to  the 
audience,  albeit  the  satisfaction  was  compen- 
sated bv  the  length  of  the  programme.  On 
the  part"  of  the  pupils  there  was  nothing  but 
readiness  and  appreciation.  It  was,  in  fact, 
an  affair  of  which  Miss  Shaw  and  her  friends 
may  be  proud,  and  the  practical  intention  of. 
the  kind  friends  had  exhibition  in  very  pleas- 
ant results. 


BOSTON.  SATURDAY,  MAR.  27,  1886. 


~~~  The  members  of  the  Metaphysical 
Club  met  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  house  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Ames,  Commonwealth 
avenue,  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  R. 
Anagnos.  The  club  owes  its  existence  to  Mrs. 
Anagnos  and  Miss  Andrew,  and  held  its  first 
meeting  on  November  28,  1883,  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Spoonei ,  in  Pinckney  street. 
It  has  often  been  assumed  that  the  Metaphys- 
ical Club  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of 
Mrs.  Sargent's  Radical  and  Chestnut-street 
club.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Mrs.  Anag- 
nos and  Miss  Andrew,  being  fond  of  the 
higher  studies  in  literature,  art,  philosophy  and 
science,  thought  that  it  might  be  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  discuss  these  topics  at  regular 
meetings  where  kindred  spirits  could  join. 
They  never  had  much  difficulty  in  finding 
essayists,  a  pleasant  parlor  and  good  company. 
The  first  address  to  which  the  club  listened 
was  on  the  Methods  of  Philosophical  Study, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Rev.  Julius 
H.  Ward  and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner  were  pres- 
ent, and  have  rarely  missed  a  meeting  since. 
Mrs.  Martha  P.  Lowe  has  also  been  present 
and  has  spoken  at  a  majority  of  the  meetings. 
Among  the  essayists  who  have  addressed  the 
Metaphysical  Club  are  Professor  William  T. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Holland,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger. 
Mrs.  Anagnos  usually  made  an  arrangement 
for  the  place  of  meeting,  for  the  essayist,  and 
presided.  Though  not  given  to  any  formality, 
she  did  all  this  with  exquisite  grace,  and 
always  succeeded  in  getting  a  pleasant  com- 
pany together  j  and  it  is  due  to  her  that  Greek, 
German  and  English  philosophy,  art,  poetry, 
religion  and  ethics  were  always  alluded  to  with 
a  certain  reverence.  In  a  case  of  conflict, 
Mrs.  Anagnos  was  always  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency and  to  the  most  learned  men  present.  At 
the  memorial  meeting  on  Wednesday  last 
Miss  Evelyn  Ames  played  a  selection  from 
Rubinstein,  and  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presided 
over  the  well-attended  meeting.  The  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple 
sent  pleasant  messages.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Lowe,  Mrs.  Whiton  Stone, 
and  Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  who  read  poems, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  Professor  W.  T. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Miss  jElizabelh 
P.  Peabody,  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Hayward 
Mr.  H.  W.  Holland,  and  the  Rev.  Julius  IL 
Ward.  Poems  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  LauraE.  Richards,  the  sister 
of  the  deceased,  were  also  read.  An  .attempt 
will  be  made  to  continue  the  club. 


•SALBM  REGISTER. 


MONDAY,    MARCH  29,    1886. 


Miss  Caroline  Augusta  Sawyer,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  pupils  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  having  entered 
March  18,  1833,  died  on  Tuesday  last  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall,  which  fractured  her  hip 
bone,  Her  funeral  on  Friday  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Rev.  James  Read,  and  largely  at- 
tended by  blind  people  who  esteemed  her 
highly,  as  well  as  others  to  whom  she  bad 
endeared  herself. 


JjJoistoit  ©omit. 


SUNDAY    MORNING,    MARCH  It.    188C. 


The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Julia  R.    Anagnos 

have  through  her  death  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss,  and  many  lives  are  now  shadowed  that  were 
most  brightened  by  her  love  and  presence.  Her 
funeral  took  place  yesterday  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  There  were  about  300 
persons  present,  anions  them  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
the  Rev  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner,  Mr.  C.  U.  Perkins,  Mr. 
John  Rodocanarchi,  Mrs.  John  Ellerton  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Edna  D.  Cheney,  Miss  Bessie  Andrews  and  Miss 
Abby  Manning,  beside  many  members  of  the 
Metaphysical  Club,  who  deeply  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  beloved  president.  Mrs.  An- 
agnos was  in  a  casket  coveied  with  white 
cloth  and  looked  very  beautiful;  a  life-like  portrait  of 
her  framed  in  violets  and  mignonette  was  hung 
against  the  organ.  The  other  floral  tributes  were 
numerous  and  most  choice.  The  services  consisted 
of  selections  from  Scripture  by  the  Rev.  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  a  prayer  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Heywood, 
singing  by  the  inmates  of  the  institution  followed  by 
a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Clarke,  and  were  very 
impressive.  Mrs.  Laura  Richards  was  the  only 
member  of  the  family  not  present,  and  she  was  de- 
tained by  illness.  The  last  time  that  Mrs.  Anagnos 
was  out  she  was  at  a  luncheon  given  to  twelve  ladies 
by  Mrs.  Pratt  of  Bowdoin  street,  where  she  was  un- 
usually brilliant  and  in  the  best  of  spirits,  from  there 
she  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Clnb. 
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BOSTON.   APRIL.    1,    1886. 


For  The  Index. 
DIVINE  PRESIDENCE. 


REMEMBERING     MRS.    ANAGNOS,    LATE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
METAPHYSICAL  CLUB. 


We  who  seek  out  the  mysteries  of  mind, 
We  who  believe  in  wonders  of  the  soul, 
Feel  that  her  asking  eyes  have  seen  the  goal, 
While  we  are  following,  not  far  behind. 

With  what  soft  solace  is  Grief's  garment  lined! 
For,  at  the  breaking  of  life's  golden  bowl, 
Time's  baffling  fractions  are  a  perfect  whole 
Seen  in  clear  splendor,  where  no  soul  is  blind. 

Beautiful  spirit  I  that  wast  wont  to  light 
That  world  of  hearing,  full  of  darkened  eyes: 
Our  souls,  dim-visioned,  reaching  for  the  day, 

Bid  thee  preside  here  in  new-risen  might. 
Ripe  is  that  leader  whom  the  Heavens  make  wise ! 
Lead  us  to  light !  thou  that  hast  found  the  way. 

Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 


i  .6<o 
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The  ways  in  which  the  .spirit  of 
beneficence  show  Itself  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  are  something  won- 
derful. The  spirit  of  kindliness 
might  indeed  he  called  the  dominant 
■spirit  of  the  century,  and  m  no  way 
has  it  shown  itself  more  forcibly 
than  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind 
in  Boston,  whose  needs  and  history 
are  described  in  a  pamphlet  that  lias 
recently  come  to  our  notice.  Mr. 
M.  Anagnos,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  is  the  compiler.  The  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  is 
a  few  years  old  and  has  a  build- 
ing  in  South  Boston.  Recently, 
the  Hyde  estate  in  lioxbury  has  ! 
been  bought  and  is  now  being  built  ! 
upon,  and  the  kindergarten  will  then 
be  moved  out  of  the  city,  and  where 
there    will    be   room   and   air  enough 

or  the  little  one--  who  so  need  it. 
When  their  new  kindergarten  is 
built,  then  they  hope  to  begin  to  lay 
foundations,  broad  and  strong,  for 
the  crowning  glory  of  their  educa- 
tional pile,  a  college  for  blind  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Anagnos,  at  the  Berk  ins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Bos- 
ton, will  be  glad  to  send  the  pam- 
phlet free  to  any  one  who  may 
chance  to  he  interested  in  reading  it. 
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We  have  before  us  the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  1885,  We  see  in  what 
wise  hands  the  business  affairs  of  this  Institution  are  placed,  and 
have  renewed  proofs  everywhere  of  the  devotion  and  broad  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  chosen  work.  No  one  but  Dr.  Howe 
himself,  whose  mantle  has  truly  fallen  on  his  son-in-law,  could 
show  such  eager  purpose,  clear  instinct,  and  disinterested  love 
in  his  task  of  opening  the  secrets  of  the  world  of  nature  and 
of  books  to  these  sightless  children  of  men.  Under  thorough 
and  sympathetic  training,  the  proficiency  of  these  men  and 
women  in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  it 
is  even  more  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  work  is  in  demand, 
and  receives  steady  pecuniary  compensation  from  the  employer. 
As  an  instance  of  the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  their  indus- 
trial labor,  we  will  mention  the  fact  that  a  relative  of  the  present 
writer,  being  about  to  sail  for  Australia,  was  advised  to  order 
his  mattresses  at  this  Institution.  He  was  surprised  and  pleased 
at  the  celerity,  thoroughness,  and  business-like  manner  in  which 
the  order  was  executed  and  the  work  delivered  into  the 
owner's  hands.  The  public  is  made  aware  every  year,  through 
exhibitions,  of  the  talent  of  the  blind  in  music  and  literature  ;  and 
their  number  of  books  with  raised  types  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  school  has  lost  some  valuable  teachers  this  year ;  but  such 
is  the  spirit  of  the  place  that  new  ones  soon  take  the  elevated 
tone  of  the  Institution,  although  unquestionably  their  own  merits 
make  them  the  choice  of  a  wise  committee,  which  means  to 
keep  its  standard  high.  We  see  nothing,  moreover,  of  the  cold, 
legal  relations  which  often  exist  between  ordinary  school 
committees  and  their  teachers.  These  teachers  are  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  full  accord  with  the  wise  and  courteous  spirit  of 
the  Director.  He  says  truly,  in  regard  to  their  methods  of 
objectdessons,  that  "even  they  have  a  tendency  to  formality  and 
routine,  and  that  the  teacher's  real  power  lies  in  himself, —  his 
personality,  his  character,  his  spirit,  and  his  attainments." 

Mr.  Anagnos'  cherished  plan  for  a  kindergarten  or  primary 
school  for  the  blind  is  near  its  fulfilment,  money  having  been 
raised  sufficient  to  purchase  the  Hyde  estate  in  Roxbury,  where 
on  high  land  a  dwelling-house  is  already  begun.  Money  will, 
however,  be  needed  for  furnishing  these  buildings,  and  also  for 
musical  instruments  and  apparatus.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  perfect 
faith  in  the  sympathy  of  the  community  for  these  neglected  chil- 
dren in  wretched  homes,  too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the 
larger  institution,  and  a  sure  feeling  that  generous  donors  will 
follow  the  example  of  those  friends  who  have  already  made 
such  munificent  gifts  to  the  cause.  He  goes  further  than  this, 
and  hopes  that  a  college  will  some  time  be  established,  which 
will  give  the  blind  all  the  advantages  of  modern  education. 
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tioa  of  educational  objects  of  all  kinds,  but  have  also  learned 
to  make  articles  or  models  of  various  shapes  and  forms  out  of 
clay  and  other  pliable  materials.  This  innovation  is  the  out- 
come of  the  manual  dexterity  and  of  the  ideas  of  shape  and 
form  developed  in  the  kindergarten  classes. 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  kinder- 
garten and, primary  school  for  little  blind  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  nine  years  has  made  satisfactory  progress,  and 
promises  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  An  eligible 
estate  has  been  purchased  in  Roxbury,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 
and  the  work  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  large  enough 
to  accommodate  from  thirty-five  to  forty  persons  is  already 
begun.  The  infant  institution  will  be  organized  next  autumn, 
and  will  open  its  doors  to  as  many  pupils  as  its  means  will 
allow.  No  application  has  so  far  been  made  to  the  State  for 
aid,  and  we  understand,  that  the  managers  and  promoters  of 
this  beneficent  enterprise  are  striving  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
all  philanthropic  and  benevolent  citizens  in  its  behalf,  and  to 
place  it  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  by  means  of  voluntary  gifts 
and  contributions  from  the  community  at  large. 

According  to  a  report  presented  to  this  Board,  the  financial 
status  of  the  institution  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 

Receipts. 


Cash  in  the  treasury  Oct.  1,  1884,  .... 
Annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts,   

Income  from  all  other  sources,      .... 
Legacies  and  donations, 


|799  19 

30,000  00 

32,391  08 

1,622  70 


$61,812  97 


1884-85. 


January,  1886. 


Disbursements. 

Maintenance,  instruction  and  superintendence,     .  $42,205  91 
Repairs,  real  estate  and  other  investments,  .        .     11,163  74 

All  other  expenses, 9,432  30 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,        .        .        .      2,01102 


$64,812  97 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 

Blind. 
This  institution  is  a  seat  of  learning  for  children  and  youth, 
and  not  an  asylum  or  retreat  for  adult  and  helpless  persons. 
It  constitutes  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  school 
system  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  upon  this  ground  that  it 
was  placed  by  law  under  the  supervision  of  this  Board.  Its 
claim  upon  the  Commonwealth  for  aid  and  support  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means 
of  instruction  for  its  sightless  as  well  as  for  its  seeing  children 
to  the  extent  of  their  capacities. 

By  supplementary  legislation,  obtained  last  year,  the  rela- 
tions of  this  Board  to  the  institution  have  been  clearly  defined 
and  made  closer,  and  all  suitable  applicants  for  admission  are 
recommended  to  the  Governor  by  the  Secretary. 

Object-teaching  has  always  been  one  of  the  main  features  in 
the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  this  institution,  and  it 
has  been  pursued  with  earnestness  and  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency.  During  the  past  year  a  step  forward  has  been  taken 
in  this  direction,  and  many  of  the  younger  pupils  have  been 
trained,  not  only  in  the  usual  careful  handling  and  examina- 


The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution in  all  its  departments  on  the  4th  of  November,  was  178. 
Of  these,  157  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  21  in  the  workshop 

for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  144  boys  and  girls  enrolled  as  pupils, 
10  teachers  and  employes,  and  3  domestics. 

The  second  class  comprises  16  men  and  5  women  employed 
in  the  industrial  department  for  adults. 


Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  Nov.  4,  1885, 
"       of  adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts,      . 
"      of  blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States, 

Total, 


74 
29 
75 

178 


The  corps  of  instructors  consists  of  a  director,  eight  literary 
teachers,  ten  music  teachers  with  three  music  readers,  one  tun- 
in<*  master  with  one  assistant,  and  two  instructors  in  haudi- 
craft  with  four  assistants. 

The  trustees  make  the  following  statements  concerning  the 
work  of  the  school :  — 

"The  school  —  the  main  object  of  the  institution  —  has  shown 
better  work  and  finer  fruits  than  ever  before,  —  and  this  is  saving 
much.  In  its  whole  morale  and  spirit,  in  its  methods  and  achieve- 
ments, it  has  continued  in  the  line  of  steady  and  consistent  progress. 


Ja 


It  would  seem  that,  by  long  and  earnest  seeking  and  experiment,  the 
secret  of  true  method  has  at  last  been  found  here,  and  needs  only  to 
be  applied  as  faithfully  as  it  has  been  of  late  years  to  ensure  the  true 
reward.  It  consists  in  careful  adaptation  of  the  schooling  to  the  indi- 
vidual bent,  capacit}r,  wants,  temperament,  etc. ,  of  each  single  pupil ; 
in  broad  field  and  variety  of  topics  ;  in  studies,  conversations,  exer- 
cises that  enlarge  the  mind,  engage  the  heart,  build  up  the  character, 
and  inspire  unselfish  motives,  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  while  they 
bring  the  blind  practically  more  arid  more  upon  a  level  with  the  see- 
ing. 


The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  54th  annual  report  of 
the  director  to  the  trustees,  give  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the 
school,  its  progress,  and  its  system  of  instruction  and  training  :  — 

"  The  year  just  closed  has  been  very  prosperous  and  successful  in 
every  respect.  Good  order  and  earnest  endeavor  have  been  its  prin- 
cipal characteristics.  Thorough  work  has  been  accomplished  in  each 
of  the  departments  of  the  institution,  and  an  excellent  degree  of  prog- 
ress has  been  attained   in  all. 

"  The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  is  steadily  increasing ; 
but  our  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  new  pupils,  especially  in 
the  girls'  department,  are  very  inadequate.  In  fact,  they  have  reached 
their  utmost  limit. 

"The  branches  embraced  in  the  literar}7  department  have  been 
carefully  taught  and  faithfully  learned.  The  study  and  practice  of 
music  have  continued  to  form  an  important  part  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  school.  Training  in  the  handicrafts  has  been  as  valuable  an 
adjunct  in  our  course  of  instruction  as  ever ;  and  the  exercises  both 
in  the  gymnasuim  and  the  playground  have  been  carried  on  with  regu- 
larit}'  and  with  beneficent  effects  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
participants. 

"  Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  and  patient  endeavor  of  some  of  our 
teachers,  a  new  element  of  vital  importance  has  been  introduced,  and 
thus  a  decided  step  forward  has  been  taken.  Several  classes  of  the 
younger  children  have  been  led  not  only  to  handle  tangible  objects  of 
various  kinds,  as  our  pupils  have  always  been  taught  to  do,  examining 
them  carefully  and  ascertaining  their  qualities  and  characteristics,  — 
but  to  make  them.  The  impetus  in  this  direction  was  chiefly  given  by 
the  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  system,  and  the  fruits  of  this  system  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  development  of  other  studies,  are  clearly  mani- 
fest in  the  geographical,  botanical,  zoological,  and  anatomical  models, 
which  are  prepared  by  those  of  our  scholars  who  have  been  trained 
under  the  influence  of  Froebel's  methods.  These  models  show  con- 
clusively, that  plastic  clay  and  other  pliable  materials,  used  discrimi- 
natingly as  a  means  of  illustration,  and  most  especially  as  an  incentive 
to  creative  thought,  will  prove  more  valuable  and  potent  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  than  a  great  portion  of  the  rubbish  which  is 
treasured  in  many  a  text-book. 

"  Music  has  continued  to  be  taught  here,  both  in  theory  as  a  science 
and  in  practice  as  an  art,  in  a  thorough  manner,  worthy  of  its  real  dig- 
nity and  true  value,  and  has  been  studied  not  merely  as  an  accom- 
plishment, or  with  a  view  to  its  usefulness  as  a  profitable  profes- 
sion solely,  but  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  aesthetic  refinement 
and  moral  development. 

"The  art  of  tuning  pianofortes  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  employ- 
ments pursued  by  our  graduates  at  the  present  time,  and  the  depart- 
ment devoted  to  its  study  has  continued  to  receive  all  the  attention 
which  its  practical  value  and  useful  purposes  merit. 

"The  contract  for  tuning  and  keeping  in  good  repair  the  piano- 
fortes used  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has  again  been  renewed  for 
another  year  on  the  same  terms  as  the  last.  This  is  the  ninth  time 
that  the  work  of  our  tuners  has  received  so  emphatic  an  approval  and 
high  re<  ommendation  from  the  committee  on  supplies  of  the  schoo' 
board,  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  its  members  for  it. 

"  The  importance  of  manual  labor  as  the  best  means  for  the  moral 
perfection  and  prosperity  of  the  individual  has  been  duly  recognized 
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in  this  institution  from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  and  instruction  in 
handicraft  has  been  combined  organically  with  the  whole  scheme 
of  education,  and  has  been  made  to  support  and  coalesce  with  all  the 
other  studies  and  occupations  pursued  in  the  school. 

"  The  importance  of  physical  culture  has  been  fully  recognized  in 
our  school,  and  the  roots  of  our  system  of  education  are  planted  in 
the  gymnasium,  where  a  series  of  well  chosen  and  beneficial  exercises, 
consisting  of  calisthenics,  military  drill,  swinging,  vaulting,  marching, 
climbing,  and  the  like,  has  been  regularly  pursued  under  the  direction 
of  experienced  and  competent  teachers.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
designated  by  our  medical  inspector  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  the 
pupils  of  both  sexes  have  devoted  four  hours  per  week  to  physical 
culture  by  means  of  gymnastics.  The  results  of  this  training,  blended 
with  the  effects  of  the  exercise  which  they  are  required  to  take  at  in- 
tervals on  the  piazzas,  the  gallery,  and  in  their  daily  walks,  are  very 
conspicuous  in  the  development  of  bodily  strength  and  elasticity,  the 
power  of  endurance,  the  grace  of  carriage,  the  symmetry  in  growth, 
the  vivacity  in  movement,  and  the  suavity  in  manners  of  the  majority 
of  the  participants." 


THE    CHEISTIAN    UNION. 


April  1,  1886. 


One  of  the  very  sweet  and  noble  souls  of  Boston  has 
recently  been  translated — Mrs.  Julia  Romana  Anagnos, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  her 
husband  being  now  at  the  head  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.  She  was  the  originator  of  the 
Metaphysical  Club,  and  will  be  sadly  missed  in  literary 
and  philanthropic  circles  as  one  of  the  choice  spirits  of 
the  age. 


EVENING  TKANSCEIPI 


MONDAY.    APRIL    5     1886. 


THE    HALLS    OJT    bPACE. 

[Amongst  the  literary  remains  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Julia  E.  Anagnos  were  found  the  fol- 
lowing hitherto-unprinted  stanzas.] 

BeyondJyonr  threshold,  O  Halls  of  Space! 

There  is  room  for  our  life  in  Its  blossoming  grace : 

For  our  hearts  and  our  thoughts,  for  our  songs 

and  our  sighs, 
There  is  -room,  there  is  room  in  the  measureless 

Bkle£! 

In  the  infinite,  infinite  Halls  of  Space 
The  seraphs  wander  with  wi»ged  pace, 
And  their  golden  footsteps  the  stars'  course  trace, 
As  they  roam  through  your  precincts,  O  Halls  of 
Space! 

0  Halls  of  Space!    Fling  the  portal  wide, 
Let  me  one  hour  with  the  seraphs  ride, 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind,  on  the  wings  of  the 

air, 
And  feel  that  the  flails  of  Space  are  fair. 

And  when  I  come  back  to  the  lingering  earth, 
That  slow-sftepped  planet  of  mortal  birth, 
Red-flushed  with  the  joy  of  my  heavenly  race, 

1  will  cry,  All  hail  to  you,  Halls  of  Space! 


> 
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If  a  man  were  compelled  to  choose  which 
sense;  lie  would  lose,  he  would  not  relinquish 
his  sight  That,  indeed,  is  the  last  sense  with 
which  he  would  part.  How  precious  it  is  is 
shown  in  the  pathetic  tenderness  of  feeling 
with  which  we  regard  the  blind,  and  the  feel- 
ing is  deepened  by  the  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion and  manner  which  is  characteristic  of 
them,  as  if  nature  would  atone  for  that  depri- 
vation. They  have  also  a  fondness  and  often 
a  striking  talent  for  music.  The  story  of  the 
blind  Milton  at  his  organ  always  recalls  to 
those  who  knew  the  blind  organist  Oliviero 
that  devoted  and  diligent  musician,  wdiose 
hand  every  Sunday  seemed  to  the  young  fancy 
to  evoke  the  voices  of  cherubim  and  seraphim 
ns  he  pressed  the  keys  of  the  great  organ  and 
filled  the  church  with  heavenly  harmony. 
Those  young  pietists  in  the  pews  used  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  have  a  more  vivid  sense  of  the 
actual  darkness  in  which  Oliviero  lived,  and 
nothing  touched  the  young  hearts  with  softer 
pity  than  to  see  him  passing  in  the  street,  led 
by  a  child  in  whom  he  confided  so  fully  that 
he  walked  without  shrinking. 

But  to  add  to  blindness  extreme  poverty  is 
to  produce  as  sad  a  situation  as  can  befall  a 
human  being.  There  is  no  figure  which  ap- 
peals more  strongly  to  sympathy  than  that  of 
the  blind  child  in  the  squalor  of  the  tenement- 
house,  or  in  any  "den"  of  utter  destitution. 
With  eyes,  a  child  may  somehow  emerge  and 
tight  his  way.  In  any  event,  he  will  not  seem 
to  the  parent  a  hopeless,  helpless,  life  long 
burden  ;  and  it  is  the  tragedy  of  such  desti- 
tution that  the  parental  heart  is  often  harden- 
ed, and  the  helplessness  that  naturally  softens 
merely  exasperates.  The  fate  that  follows  is 
terrible.  In  that  unbroken  night,  without  oc- 
cupation, without  education,  without  the  kind- 
ly society  of 'fond  comrades,  alone  in  an  un- 
speakable sense  of  solitude,  the  young  soul 
shrinks  and  wastes;  the  human  child  sinks 
toward  the  brute.  It  is  a  horrible  enchant- 
ment, one  of  the  sorest  trials  of  human  faith, 
as  well  as  a  fearful  form  of  human  suffering. 

When  the  late  Dr.  Howe — one  of  the  noble 
and  heroic  Samaritans  who  in  every  age  and 
in  every  sphere  of  suffering  and  sorrow  vindi- 
cate human  nature  and  restore  the  faith  that 
wavers— first  opened  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  South  Boston,  he  was  accustomed  to  receive 
the  youngest  blind  children  from  the  most 
squalid  retreats  and  renew  their  lives  with 
the  sweet  magic  of  affection  and  intelligence. 
No  man  in  this  country,  whatever  his  "ambi- 
tion or  his  career,  pursued  his  purpose  with  a 
loftier  enthusiasm  and  success  than  Dr.  Howe, 
and  the  institution  which  owes  so  much  to 
him  still  feels  his  animating  impulse  under  the 
conduct  of  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  who, 
with  the  same  earnest  and  disinterested  devo- 
tion, seek  like  him  to  lead  benighted  child- 


hood with  that  kindly  light  which  shines  on 
when  the  clearest  eye  is  dimmed. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Easy  Chair — assured  of 
the  patience  and  sympathy  of  its  parish,  or, 
more  truly,  its  diocese — mentioned  the  hope 
of  Mr.  Anagnos  to  establish  a  Kindergarten,  or 
primary  school,  for  the  blind.  This  would  be 
"a  complete  and  sunny  nursery"  into  which 
the  poor  waifs  wdio  are  resistlessly  drifting 
toward  mental  barbarism  could  be  gathered 
from  their  mournful  and  degrading  circum- 
stances, and  under  friendly  intelligence  and 
experience  and  care  acquire  the  command  of 
powers  which  would  make  them  self-helpful, 
contented,  and  happy,  but  which  otherwise, 
like  limbs  absolutely  dormant,  would  shrivel 
and  waste  into  imbecility.  The  experiment 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  tried,  is  most  successful.  The  result 
is  inspiring.  By  the  gentle  and  unconscious 
tutelage  of  plays  and  exercises  and  occupa- 
tions, the  young  children  learn  to  observe  at- 
tentively, to  perceive  correctly,  to  listen  intel- 
ligently, to  apprehend  readily,  to  think  spon- 
taneously, to  express  themselves  clearly,  to 
gain  bodily  activity  and  manual  dexterity,  to 
acquire  a  taste  as  well  as  capacity  for  labor,  an 
appreciation  of  beauty,  and  a  love  of  truth  and 
goodness. 

So  says  the  director  of  this  good  work.  The 
spell-bound  soul  is  awakened  to  its  powers  as 
the  helpless  hand  is  taught  first  to  feel,  then 
to  move,  then  to  grasp,  and  on  and  on  until 
the  flying  fingers  hover  over  the  keys  of  an 
instrument  and  draw  out  its  melody,  or,  busy 
in  some  other  form  of  pleasant  industry,  en- 
able the  blind  child  literally  to  work  his  way 
with  those  who  see.  Nothing  is  more  inter- 
esting and  touching  than  the  zeal  with  which 
the  children  who  have  been  trained  at  the 
Kindergarten  contribute  their  labor  and  share 
their  gifts  to  promote  the  extension  of  the 
opportunity  to  their  fellows.  One  little  girl 
gave  part  of  her  Christmas  presents  to  a  ba- 
zar to  aid  the  enterprise ;  one  little  fellow  sent 
his  top.  The  generous  benefactors  of  all  good 
works  have  not  forgotten  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  destitute  blind  children,  and  already 
a  pleasant  estate  is  bought,  upon  which  the 
buildings,  cottages  for  homes,  school -rooms, 
music -rooms,  libraries,  workshops,  museum, 
gymnasium,  will  be  created  as  the  means  are 
furnished. 

It  is  a  noble  and  pathetic  charity,  which 
among  all  the  worthy  and  necessary  and  hu- 
mane beneficences  makes  its  own  penetrating 
appeal.  To  rouse  the  dwindling  soul,  to  open 
the  inward  eye  of  the  poor  young  children 
■who  shall  never  see  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
to  enable  the  most  helpless  to  help  themselves 
— this  is  the  charity  for  which  this  little  ser- 
mon is  preached,  and  for  which  the  box  will 
now  be  passed  around. 


Report  of  Public  Seance  held  Feb.  2d,  188G. 
Questions  and  Answers. 

Controlling  Spirit.— You  may  now  present 
your  questions.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Samuel  <«•  Howe. 

I  have  learned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
no  favor  bestowed  here  upon  one  spirit  more 
than  another.  [You  are  welcome.]  I  under- 
stand that,  for  I  have  manifested  from  your 
platform  in  days  gone  by ;  but  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  for  three  weeks,  at  every  session  of 
your  circle,  I  have  stood  by  the  doorway  of 
communication,  attempting  to  give  a  few  words, 
and  yet,  although  I  knew  I  could  control  the 
instrument,  to  an  extent,  at  least,  1  have  been 
obliged  to  wait,  biding  my  time.  It  was  not 
because  I  did  not  receive  the  glad  welcome  and 
the  loving  grasp  of  friendship  from  the  spirit- 
ual guides  who  control  at  this  place  ;  it  was 
not  because  my  mission  was  not  felt  to  be  an 
important  one  ;  but  rather,  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  the  influence  of  the  hour  was  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  spirits  who  filled 
the  allotted  time  of  communication. 

I  am  happy  to  speak  to-day— to  extend  my 
warm  love  and  greeting  to  the  friends  who  re- 
tain their  hold  on  physical  life.  1  do  not  come 
altogether  for  this ;  I  could  have  waited  to 
give  such  tender  greeting  until  my  loved  ones 
reach  me  on  the  spiritual  side.  One  will  do  so 
very  soon,  for  the  amaranthine  wreath  is 
ready,  and  the  angels  chant  their  song  of  wel- 
come. I  come  to-day  because  I  am  interested 
in  a  grand  humanitarian  work  ;  one  that  is 
calling  the  attention  of  philanthropic  souls  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  maintained  to  my  last 
hour  on  earth  an  abiding  interest  in  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  are  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  blind  appealed  to  me  in- 
many  ways  ;  their  condition  stirred  my  sympa- 
thies and  called  out  the  best  part  of  my  nature 
in  trying  to  perfect  ways  and  means  for  their 
enlightenment,  for  their  best  welfare.  But 
while  that  fact  is  well  known,  it  may  not  be 
recognized  that  that  abiding  interest  still  main- 
tains with  me  in  the  spirit-world.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  the  very  best 
possible  ways  of  educating  the  blind  will  be 
perfected  on  earth. 

Just  now,  and  for  some  time  past,  there  has 
been  a  project  on  foot  to  establish  a  Kindergar- 
ten School  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  South 
Boston,  with  which  I  was  so  long  connected,, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  complete,, 
sound  and  practical  education  to  the  sightless 
children.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to  prop- 
erly educate  children  to  become  useful  men  and 
1  women  we  must  begin  at  the  very  foundation 
by  placing  the  tiniest  child  under  proper  tuition. 
Now,  if  this  plan  can  be  fully  carried  out,  the 
little  helpless  ones  may  be  taken  and  cared  for 
almost  in  their  infancy  and  provided  with  such 
means  of  instruction  as  will  brighten  and 
strengthen  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  de- 
velop them  to  be  useful  citizens  by-and-bye» 
I  appeal  to  the  generous-hearted  and  philan- 
thropic in  every  department  of  life,  not  only  to 
Spiritualists  and  Liberals,  but  to  all  classes,  to 
assist  in  this  good  work,  for  it  is  a  measure  that 
is  confined  to  no  sectarianism,  but  aims  to  bless 
a  class  of  humanity  which  requires  attention 
and  care. 

I  return  to  the  mundane  sphere  not  with  feel- 
ings of  regret  that  I  have  passed  from  its  scenes 
of  labor,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  rejoicing  that 
I  can  return  and  cooperate  with  noble  souls  on 
earth  who  are  striving  manfully  and  well  to 
overcome  all  that  is  detrimental  to  human  in- 
terests, and  establish  truth  and  freedom  and 
right-living  upon  the  earth.  Those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  doing  something  for  the  protection  of 
the  helpless,  iu  whatever  department  of  life 
their  helplessness  may  lie,  will  find  a  brother 
and  a  friend  in  Samuel  G.  Howe. 
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Mrs.  Francis  Brooks's  translation  of  "Heidi," 
a  charming  story  for  children,  continues  to  be 
in  great  demand  and  is  as  popular  as  ever,  more 
tnan  five  editions  having  already  been  sold;  and 
her  copyright  money  on  the  last  edition,  amount- 
ins  to  over  $200,  has,  at  her  request,  just  been 
presented  be  her  publishers,  Messrs.  Cupples, 
Uouam  &  Co.,  to  the  Boston  Children's  Kinder- 
garten. 
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EVENING  TEANSCRIPT 


'.  WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    14.    1888. 


The  "Art  and  Literature  Coterie" 

met  at  their  parlors  on  Boylston  street,  yester- 
day, to  bear  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Llvermore  speak  on 
"Temperance."  Her  remarks  called  forth  a  spir- 
ited discussion,  as  the  rooms  were  crowded  with 
the  members  of  the  Coterie.  Among  the  ladies 
present  were  noticeable  Miss  Mary  Eastman, 
Mrs.  Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  Miss  Annie  Whitney, 
Mrs.  E.  £.  Pratt,  Miss  Martha  Anderson,  who  has 
but  lately  returned  from  many  years  of  missionary 
work  in  India;  Miss  Beecher,  who  said  some  forci- 
ble things  in  regard  to  the  law  protecting 
young  girls,  and  brought  the  club  a  mes- 
sage from  the  governor  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  Over  two  hundred  of  the  members 
remained  to  "high  tea,"  and  were  entertained  in 
the  evening  by  music  from  an  old  friend  and 
worker,  who  was  enthusiastically  welcomed,  and 
other  musicians ;  by  spicy  ana  charming  toasts, 
to  Mrs.  Livermore  and  other  guests,  from  Mrs. 
Macy,  who  is  too  rarely  heard ;  "We  are  seven," 
referring  to  seven  well-known  "Anns,"  was  par- 
ticularly apt.  Mrs.  Whtton-Stone  and  Mrs.  Maria 
8.  Porter  recited  poems— the  latter  her  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Anagnos.  Mrs.  Abby  M.  Diaz  made  merry 
with  choice  selections  from  her  "William  Henry 
Letters,"  and  Mrs.  Cora  Wheeler  read  a  brief  pa- 
per giving  a  peep  at  Moravian  domestic  life,  en- 
titled "Easter  in  Acadia."  Mrs.  Porter's  poem  is 
appended : 

Lay  violets  round  the  head 
Of  the  fair,  saintly  dead, 
And  roses  at  her  feet, 
White  roses  pure  and  sweet. 

As  on  her  lips  awhile 
Lingers  an  angel  smile; 
"Weep  not  for  her,"  we  cry. 
"  'T  was  gain  for  her  to  die." 

In  realms  of  finer  air, 
in  light  divinely  fair, 
To  meet  the  "hero"  brave 
Who  "light  to  darkness .'  gave. 

With  him  to  work  anew. 
And  highest  aims  pursue 
Amid  the  saints  to  dwell 
With  him— with  her— 't  is  well. 

Still  to  our  eyes  come  tears 
As,  backward,  through  the  yea:'£ 
Our  thoughts  will  ever  turn, 
Gathering  in  Memory's  urn 

Treasures  of  her  pure  life 
With  deeds  of  kindness  rife ; 
Her  loyalty  to  truth, 
Her  sweet,  scholastic  youth,— 

The  gentle,  timid  ways ; 
The  mild,  uplifted  gaze, 
A  face  of  beauty  rare 
As  Saint  Cecilia 's  fair. 

For  us,  alas,  the  loss! 
We  bear  the  heavy  cross! 
Heaven's  light  on  her  doth  shine 
Transfigured  and  divine. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  17,  1886. 


The  Metaphysical  club  has  been  discontinued 
for  this  season,  but  will  resume  its  work  next  au- 
tumn, with  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  which  she  wants  to  be  continued, 
as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Anagnos,  who  worked  so 
earnestly  for  its  success. 

Mrs.  Francis  Brooks  has  given  the  proceeds, 
which  amount  to  $200,  of  the  last  edition  of  her 
translation  of  "Heidi"  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

FBIDAY,    APRIL    23.    1886. 


AT    THE    STATE    HOUSE. 

The  Committee  on  Education  heard  Represent- 
ative Walker  of  Maiden  relative  to  his  oraer  in 
regard  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  children  who 
are  deaf,  mute  and  blind. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 

SATURDAY,    APRIL    24,    1886. 


Kindergarten  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received: 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Wales  (third  contribution).  §1,000.00 
Mrs.  Porter,  from  Headings  for  Kindergar- 
ten   915.00 

Mrs.  William  Appleton   (second   contribu- 
tion)   500.00 

Mrs.  Gardner  Brewer 500.00 

MrB.   Francis    Brooks,   profits   on    sale  of 

'Heidi" ". 192.05 

I'aeb 100.00 

Proceeds  of  pupils'  exhibitions  at  Perkins 

Iustit ation ,  Feb.  22 j 75.31 

It.   Bradlee  ,1'enno,  Edward  N.  Fenno,  Jr., 
Thomas  G.  Stevenson.  R.  H.   Stevenson, 

Jr., and  George  H.Blake 50  55 

J.R.Hall 50.00 

E.  P 50.00 

Miss  Ellen  G.  Gary 50.00 

i>\  V.Balch 50.00 

T .  E.  U 50.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  tor  current  expenses 

i  third  contribution) 50.00 

Mrs.  Nancv  M.  Field,  Monson,  Mass 50.00 

Mrs.  J.  Parkinson 25.00 

Mrs.  Horace  Gray  (second contribution)....  25.09 

Mrs.  S.E.  Guild 26.00 

Miss  Lucy  Lowell  '#10  annual,  second  con- 
tribution)  

Miss  Abby  W.Pearson 25.00 

E.  D.  Chamberlin 25.00 

William  Montgomery  (second  contribution)  25.00 

1,.  W.  D 25.00 

M.  M.  D...., 25.00 

J.E.R.  Hill 25.90 

Mrs.  Mason's  Sunday  School  class,  Harvard 

Church.  Brookline 25.00 

Mrs  Marv  C.  Charles  (sscond  contribution).  25.00 
Haivard  Sunday  School  Infant  class,  Brook- 
line 12  00 

H.W 10.00 

Mrs,  C.  C.  Cliadwick  (second  contribution) .  10.00 
Children  of  Boylston  Chapel  private  school 

(second  contribution) 8.00 

George  Whitney 5.00 

Lewis  B.  Bailey 5.00 

.Mrs.  Chickering's  school  at  Dorchester,  ad- 
ditional   1.00 

Mrs.  D.Wallis  Morrison,  New  KocheUe.N.Y.  1.00 

A  Sympathizer 1.00 

Three  little  girls .30 

Previously  acknowledged #48,764.94 

Total 852,801.15 

The  donation  off  80  given  Dec.  22,  and  published 
in  last  acknowledgment,  was  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  fair  held  by  Miss  Bacon  and  her  Suuday  school 
class  of  the  First  Religious  Society,  Roxbury. 

The  work  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
building  in  Roxbnry  for  the  use  of  the  kindergar- 
ten has  already  commenced,  and  everything  will 
be  in  readiness  for  the  organization  of  the  infant 
school  early  in  the  autumn.  But  the  funds  in  the 
treasury  will  be  entirely  exhausted  before  the 
new  structure  is  finished,  and  there  will  be  not  a 
penny  left  to  carry  on  the  enterprise.  Hence  an- 
nual subscriptions  for  current  expenses  and  con- 
tributions to  the  Jendowment  fund  are  most  ear- 
nestly solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 

No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT  I  SOUTH  BOSTQN>  APRIL  24>  1886' 


MONDAY.    APRIL    19.    1886. 


—  Some  of  the  blind  can  read  five  or  six 
hours  without  feeling  fatigued.  Tuey  use 
both  hands  in  reading,  the  right  forefinger 
being  used  chiefly  to  separate  the  words  and 
syllables,  while  the  left  forefinger  recognizee 
the  word  by  itself. 


— The  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  John 
W.  Tower,  ~No.  llrAtlanlic  street,  was 
the  scene  of  a  bappy  gathering  last 
Thursday  evening,  upon  the  occasion 
of  a  testimonial  to  their  sightless 
daughter,  Miss  Minnie  Tower.  About 
seventy-five  persons  attended  and  lis- 
tened to  an  excellent  entertainment  by 
Miss  Lillie  Prescott,  Miss  Tatreau,  Miss 
Roeske,  Miss  Kittie  Wheeler,  Miss 
Benson,  Miss  Bessie  Tower,  Miss  Pres 
cott,  Mr.  Clement Eyder,  John i  ie  Kelly 
and  Mr.  Titus  from  (lie  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  beneficiary  also  contrib- 
uted a  song.  After  the  concert  re- 
freshments were  served,  consisting  of 
cake  and  ice  cream . 


i" 


— The  Kindergarten  fund  now 
amounts  to  $52,801  13,  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars  having  been  subscribed 
since  our  last  report,  including  a  third 
donation  of  $1000  from  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Wales.  The  erection  of  a  building  has 
been  commenced,  and  it  will  be  in 
readiness  for  the  organization  of  the 
infant  school  early  in  the  autumn,  but 
tbe  funds  in  the  treasury  will  be  en- 
tirely exhausted  before  the  new  struct- 
ure is  completed,  and  there  will  be  not 
a  penny  left  to  carry  on  the  enterprise. 
Hence,  annual  subscriptions  for  current 
expenses  and  contributions  to  the  en- 
dowment fund  are  most  earnestly  so-) 
licited,  and  will  be  gratefully  received 
by  Edward  Jackson  treasurer,  No.  178 
Devonshire  street,  Boston. 

—A  peculiarity  about  the  blind  is 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  smokers 
among  them.  Soldiers  and  sailors  who 
lose  their  sight  in  action  sometimes 
continue  to  smoke  for  a  little  while, 
but  as  a  rule  they  soon  give  up  the 
habit.  They  say  it  gives  them  no  pleas- 
ure when  they  cannot  see  the  smoke. 


€^e  Christian  IRegfgtet, 

May  6  1886] 
KINDERGARTEN  PUND  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received  : 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Wales  (third  contribution)... .  81,000.00 

Mrs.  Porter,  from  readings  for  Kindergarten  016.00 

Mrs.  William  Appleton  (second  contribution)  600.00 

Mrs.  Gardner  Brewer 500.00 

Mrs.    Francis    Brooks    (profits    on    sale    of 

"Heidi") 19205 

Cash 100.00 

Proceeds  of  pupils'  exhibitions   at  Perkins 

Institute,  February  22 75.31 

H.  Bradlee    Fenno,  Edward   N.  Fenno,  Jr., 

Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  B.  H.  Stevenson, 

Jr.,  and  George  H.  Blake so  55 

J.  B.  Hall 60.00 

E.  F 50.00 

Miss  Ellen  G.  Cary 50  00 

F.  V.  Balch 60.00 

T.  E.  U 60.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  for  current  expenses 

(third  contribution) 60.00 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Field,  Monson,  Mass 60  00 

Mrs.  J.  Parkinson 25.00 

Mrs.  Horace  Gray  (second  contribution) 26  00 

Mrs.  S.E.  Guild 25.00 

Miss  Lucy  Lowell  ($10  annual,  second  con- 
tribution)    25.00 

Miss  Abby  W.  Pearson 26.00 

E.  D.  Chamberlin 25.00 

William  Montgomery  (second  contribution) . .  25.00 

L.  W.D 25.00 

M.  M.  D 25  00 

J.  E.  B.  Hill 25.00 

Mrs.  Mason's  Sunday-school  class,  Harvard 

Church,  Brookline 25  00 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Charles  (second  contribution) . .  26.00 
Harvard  Sunday-school,  Infant  class,  Brook- 

„    Une 1200 

H.W 10.00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chadwick  (second  contribution) ...  10  00 
Children  of  Boylston  Chapel  Private  School 

(second  contribution) 8.00 

George  Whitney 5.00 

Lewis  B.  Bailey 500 

Mrs.  Chickering's  school  at  Dorchester,  ad- 
ditional    1,00 

Mrs.  D.  Wallls  Morrison,  New  Bochelle,  N.Y..  1.00 

A  sympathizer , i  00 

Three  little  girls [30 

Previously  acknowledged 48,764.94 


Total 852,801.15 

The  donation  of  $80  given  December  22  and 
published  in  last  acknowledgment  was  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  fair  held  by  Miss  Bacon  and  her 
Sanday-school  class  of  the  First  Religions  So- 
ciety, Roxbnry. 

The  work  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
building  in  Roxbnry  for  the  use  of  the  kinder- 
garten has  already  commenced,  and  everything 
will  be  in  readiness  for  the  organization  of  the 
infant  school  early  in  the  autumn.  But  the 
funds  in  the  treasury  will  be  entirely  exhausted 
before  the  new  structure  is  finished,  and  there 
will  be  not  a  penny  left  to  carry  on  the  enter- 
prise. Hence,  annual  subscriptions  for  current 
expenses  and  contributions  to  the  endowment 
fund  are  most  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
gratefully  received  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  178  Devonshire  Street.  Boston. 


UNITY 

AXD  THE    UNIVERSITY. 


CHICAGO,  APRIL  10,  1886. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

A  glance  at  the  fifty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind — the  first  established  in  the 
United  States,  and  famous  as  the  scene  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe's  remarkable   achievements  in   teaching    defective 
children — leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this   is  the  oldest 
manual  training  school  in  the  country.     The  statement  is 
made   that  the  importance  of  manual  labor  as  the   best 
means  for  promoting  the  moral  perfection  and  prosperity 
of  the  individual  "  has  been  recognized  in  this  institution 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  and  instruction  in  handi- 
craft has  been  combined  organically  with  the  whole  scheme 
of  education,  and  has  been  made  to  support  and  coalesce 
with  all  the  other  studies  and  occupations  in  the  school  ". 
The   constant   aim   has   been    to    banish    the    feeling  of 
dependence,  do   away    with    habits  of   helplessness,   and 
to  foster  self-reliance,  to  lead  even  these  sightless  pupils  to 
become  self-supporting  and   useful    members  of   society. 
Machine  and  hand-sewing  and  knitting,  crocheting,  ham- 
mock netting,  mattress  making,  basket  weaving  are  among 
the  employments  in  which,  under  competent  instruction, 
with  patient  practice,   excellent  progress  has  been  made, 
and   a  satisfactory  degree    of    proficiency   attained.      In 
the  music  department   special  attention  is    given  to  the 
art  of  tuning  pianofortes,  a  branch  of  skilled  labor  which 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  lucrative  to  the  graduates.     It 
is  worthy  of  mention  as   showing  the  thoroughness  and 
value  of  its  training,  that  this  institution  has  for  several 
years  held  the  contract  for  tuning  and  keeping  in  repair 
the  pianofortes  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Since  the  death  of  Doctor  Howe,  in  1876,  the  school  has 
been  ably  conducted  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Anagnos,  who 
will  be  remembered  as  the  accomplished  young  Greek  who, 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  attended  the  veteran  philan- 
thopist  during  his  mission  to  the  Cretans,  in  1867,  and 
coming  with  him  to  Boston  on  his  return,  entered  earnestly 
into  the  spirit  of  his  educational  work,  and  continued 
thenceforward  his  most  valued  assistant.  The  annals  of 
the  institution  are  a  record  of  progress.  Improved 
methods  of  instruction  and  valuable  aids  to  study  have 
been  introduced  from  year  to  year.  In  the  fi 
of  Mr.  Anagnos,  "  a  system  of  broad  and  lit 
tion,  based  upon  sound  scientific  principles, 
cognizance  of  the  physical  peculiarities  and  psychological 
phenomena  arising  from  the  loss  of  sight,  is  the  only 
means  which  can  counteract  the  influences  of  the  privation 
to  which  the  blind  are  subject  for  life,  reduce  its  conse- 
quences to  the  mininum,  and  enable  its  victims  to  rise 
superior  to  fortune  and  win  victory  from  adversity 
itself." 

That  this  ideal  may  be  more  nearly  realized,  a  prepara- 
tory department  for  the  admission  of  children  below  the 
prescribed  age  of  nine  years — some  of  them  now  living  in 
the  crowded  filthy  tenements  of  large  cities,  in  a  depomble 
condition  of  helplessness,  and  approaching  imbecility — 
has  for  some  time  been  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  The  charac- 
teristic energy  and  native  eloquence  of  the  Director  have 
accordingly  been  largely  concentrated  on  this  point,  and 
with  such  success  that  a  kindergarten  fund  of  nearly 
$45,000  has  been  subscribed,  a  suitable  site  has  been 
secured,  and  the  work  of  building  is  to  be  pushed 
forward  as  the  spring  opens.  More  money  is  needed  for 
furnishing  and  endowment.  Humanity's  high  ends  are  to 
be  secured  only  by  continuance  of  generous  giving  and 
earnest  doing.  The  year's  report  offers  a  sufficient  word 
to  the  wise:  "Can  it  be  possible  that  a  community  which 
contributes  hundreds  of  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  abroad  from  the  terrors 
of  an  undefinable  Gehenna  that  is  to  come,  will  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  pathetic  prayers  and  thrilling  entreaties  of 
the  little  sightless  waifs  at  home,  for  their  deliverance 
from  the  actual  doom  and  positive  horrors  of  intellectual 


and  moral  darkness,  and  let  them  sink  hopelessly  down 
into  the  cesspools  of  idleness  and  pauperism  ?  Will  those 
of  our  citizens  who  possess  the  goods  of  the  world  in 
abundance  be  so  heartless  as  to  give  no  heed  to  the  mourn- 
ful calls  of  these  tiny  suppliants  for  mercy  and  their 
devout  aspirations  for  redemption,  and  allow  them  to  turn 
into  moans  of   grief  and  sobs  of  despair  ?  " 

But  the  prophetic  pleader  has  hopes  of  better  things. 
"  The  instincts  of  humanity,  the  promptings  of  benev- 
olence, and  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  all  combine  to  induce 
the  belief  that  a  ready  and  generous  response  will  be  given 
to  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
and  that  this  infant  school  will  soon  be  sufficiently 
endowed  and  efficiently  equipped,  so  that  it  may  fulfil 
the  grand  object  of  its  mission  to  the  utmost  extent." 

Deliverance  from  the  crying  evils  of  the  world  of  sense, 
dangers  of  darkness,  evils  of  ignorance,  of  weakness  of 
will,  of  misused  powers,  salvation  now  and  here  from  the 
ills  of  unholy  living, — this  is  the  need  of  •  every  hour.  A 
hearty  good-speed  to  every  clear-headed  enthusiast  intent 
upon  throwing  light  on  educational  reform  and  advance- 
ment, on  the  application  of  sound  morals  to  every-day 
living,  on  the  weaving  of  lofty  principles  into  character ! 
And  success  to  Boston's  proposed  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  What  western  city  will  be  the  first  to  make  similar 
provision  for  the  needs  of  the  little  children  in  its  midst 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  darkness  ?  m.  h.  g. 
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EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 


SATURDAY,    MAY    29.    1886. 


THE   WQMAlfS    CLUB. 


Annual  Meeting— List  of  Officers  Elected. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Wo- 
man's Club  was  held  in  Wesleyan  Hall  this  fore- 
noon. Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  presided.  At  the 
business  meeting  these  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Julia  Ward  Howe;  vice  presidents, 
Mary  G.  Ames,  Ednah  D.  Cheney,  Anna  H.  Olarke, 
Lucy  Goddard,  Saiah  E.  Hooper,  Caroline  A.  Ken- 
nard,  Anna  C.  Lodge,  Maria  Mitchell,  Elizabeth 
P.  Peabody,  Harriet  M.  Pitman,  Caroline  M.  Sev- 
erance, Harriet  W.  Sewall,  Judith  W.  Smith, 
Lucv  Stone,  Kate  G.  Wells;  secretary,  Lucia  M. 
Peabody;  corresponding  secretary,  Lucy  F.  Brig- 
ham;  treasurer,  Abby  W.  May;  historian, 
Julia  A.  Sprague;  auditor,  Caroline  &.  Whitney; 
directors,  Albertina  von  Arnim,  Sarah  J.  Brad- 
ford, Matilda  M.  Brooks,  H.  Louisa  Brown,  Sarah 
A.  Cheever,  Susan  E.  B.  Channing,  Florence  Ever- 
ett, Delia  M.  Gregory,  Rebecca  M.  Hesseit.ine, 
Emma  D.  Newhall,  Hannah  G.  Jackson,  Phebe  M. 
Kendall,  S.  Frank  King,  Lydia  F.  Kilby,  Eleanor 
Mack,  Elizabeth  L.  Marsh,  Mollie  Ritchie,  Ada  H. 
Spaulding,  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott. 

The  nominating  committee  for  the  ensuing  year 
is  composed  of  Mrs.  Jadtth  Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Mrs.  Follett,  Mrs.  E.  N.  L.  Walton  and  Mrs, 
Frazer. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  public  meeting  was  opened 
With  an  address  by  Mrs.  Howe.  She  congratulat- 
.  d  the  club  on  the  happy  results  that  have  attend- 
ed the  work  of  the  club  during  the  year  past,  and 
on  the  fafct  that  other  organizations  look  upon  it 
as  a  model.  The  speaker  felt  that  she  should  not 
only  confine  her  congratulations  to  the  club,  but 
should  extend  them  to  all  womankind;  for  the 
work  of  this  organization  is  such  that  it  affects 
all  women  materially  and  favorably. 

The  secretary,  Lucia  M.  Peabody,  next  present- 
ed her  report,  in  which  she  said,  "It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  be  able  to  say  that  more  members  than  ever 
before  have  availed  themselves  of  the  club  for 
their  comfort  and  convenience,  making  use  of  the 
material  benefits  which  it  offers."  In  speaKlng  of 
the  privileges  of  the  members  the  secretary  said 
that  the  club  gives  the  members  an  opportunity 
to  meet  more  thoughtful  women  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  more  varied  interests  and  experiences 
than  can  easily  be  found  elsewhere.  Other  priv- 
ileges were  pointed  out,  and  the  secretary 
then  concluded  her  report  By  saying,  "We 
have  had  as  a  club  personal  cause  for 
both  reiolcing  and  sorrow  tbis  year.  We  have 
heartily"  enjoyed  the  more  frequent  presence  of 
our  beloved  president,  whose  prolonged  absence 
we  so  much  regretted  last  year,  and  we  have 
grieved  with  her  and  for  ourselves  in  the  loss  of 
our  long-time  member  and  friend  whose  sweet 
smile  and  bright  presence  we  shall  see  no  more 
among  us,  but  whose  memory  will  long  be  sweet 
and  precious  to  us.  And  we  thank  God  that  the 
friendships  begun  here  do  not  end  here."  The 
secretary  also  spoke  with  regret  of  tne  illness  of 
toe  treasurer  of  the  club,  Abby  W.  May. 

The  report  of  Miss  May   was  next  read.      It 
showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $1207. 
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THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,   MAY  1,   1886. 

'  ARBOR  BAY  AT  THE  PERKINS  IN- 
STITUTION. 

There  is  a  pretty  patch  of  grass  on  the 
premises  of  the  girl's  department  of  the 
school  for  the  hlind,  and  on  one  side  hy 
the  yard  a  little  narrow  bed  where,  on 
Saturday  last  in  accordance  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor,  the  youug 
folks  were  husy.  Nearly  all  the  morning; 
little  hands  were  at  work  making  the  soil 
fiue  and  loose.  Each  member  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten class  received  seeds  which  Bhe 
planted  as  pleased  her  best.  A  merrier, 
happier  set  of  children  never  worked  in  a 
garden;  and  wo  hope  the  fonr  o'clockw, 
pansies  and  nasturtiums  will  come  up  to 
delight  their  hearts. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  young  ladies  who 
are  to  graduate  in  June  planted  a  yellow 
rosebush.  There  were  no  speeches  or 
sougs,  but  the  right  spirit  was  there — a 
desire  to  be  like  other  people,  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  and  to  beautify  the  grounds 
well  beloved. 


ST.  JOHNSBURY  REPUBLICAN. 


Thursday,  May  6,   L886. 


success  in  educating  little  Laura 
Bridgeman,  whom  lie  found  in  Han- 
over, N.  II.  The  outlines  of  her  life 
are  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 
Although  getting  to  be  an  elderly  lady, 
she  still  makes  her  home  at  the  Insti- 
tution, often  receiving  on  a  single  day 
more  visitors  than  most  ladies  of  her 
age  could  wish  in  a  month.  The  story 
of  her  education,  deprived  of  all  sen- 
ses except  that  of  feeling  (tin;  senses  of 
taste  and  smell  being  very  nearly  lost). 
although    very   wonderful    is    not  per- 

;  haps  more  surprising  than  the  general 
proficiency  attained  by  the  blind  pupils, 

( many  of  whom  cannot  lay  claim  to 
such  native  qualities  of  mind  as  hers. 
The  blind  excel  in  music,  which  is 
not  alone  their  amusement,  but  in  mosl 
cases  the  means  of  their  livelihood. 
This  branch  of  their  education  is  be- 
gun almost  with  the  learning  of  the 
alphabet  and  continued  tili  graduation, 
or  during  a  course  of  about  nine  years. 
This  thorough  training  in  every  branch 
of  music  renders  them  capable  of  com- 
peting successfully  with  others  who 
live  by  teaching  and  practicing  the  pro- 
fession of  music.  As  a  novelty  the 
concert  should  be  well  attended,  aside 
from  the  attraction  that  the  best  music 
has  for  St.  Johnsbury  people. 
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Concert  by  Blind  Pupils. 

The  people  of  St.  Johnsbury  and 
vicinity  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  con- 
cert is  announced  for  May  1  1th,  to  be 
given  exclusively  by  the  blind  pupils 
and  graduates  of  Perkins  Institute,  of 
South  Boston.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very 
generally  known  by  those  who  fortu- 
nately have  no  friends  suffering  a  like 
affliction,  that  the  New  England  States 
unite  in  tin;  education  of  their  blind. 
all  contributing  to  the  support  of  an 
Institution  in  South  Boston.  This 
school,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America, 
wa-  founded  by  Dr.  Howe,  the  philan- 
thropist, about  half  a  century  ago. 
The  I  doctor  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  blind  education,  beginning  a  work 
which  has  been  continued  and  expand- 
ed by  others  in  all  Christendom.  \\\< 
patience  was  rewarded.  His  handful 
of  pupil-  were  joined  by  many  others 
a-  the  news  of  the  work  spread  through 
New  England,  till,  crowded  oul  of 
their  quarters,  a  new  home  wa-  found 
in  a  spacious  building  on  Ml.  Washing- 
ton, where  the  School  has  grown  to 
number  nearly  I7.">  pupil-. 

From,  tlii-  school  hundred-  have  gone 
out  into  the  world  independenl  citizens 
well  equipped  for  it-  battles,  to  whom 
charitable  support  wa-  a-  distasteful  as 
to  any  lover  of  manhood  and  indepen- 
dence. Dr.  Howe  made  the  school 
famous   throughout    the   world  l»\   his 


PROVIDENCE.  THURSDAY,  MAY  6. 

Allle  Huwlaiid'a  Concert. 

A  large  audience  gathered  iu  Blackstone 
Hall,  last  evening,  to  attend  the  complimentary 
benefit  concert  tendered  to  Master  C.  Albertus 
Howland  (Allle  Howland),  the  blind  young 
musician  of  this  city.  The  fact  that  the  rain 
was  falling  heavily  did  not  deter  the  friends 
of  the  beneficiary  from  showing  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  compliment  paid  to  him,  and  the 
entertainment  was  in  every  detail  a  meritori- 
ous one.  Each  number  was  executed  with  a 
finish  rarely  equalled  by  those  musicians  who 
are  blessed  with  wght,  and  when  it  Is  consid- 
ered that  all  of  the  performers  were  blind, 
their  performance  was  of  the  highest  order. 
The  piano  solo,  "Arabesque,"  by  the  bene- 
ficiary, was  a  liue  piece  of  music,  and  played 
with"  a  delicacy  of  touch  showing  careful 
study.  The  Bj  a*s  Quartette,  Messrs.  Prescott, 
G  lesson,  Howland  and  Wasbin/toD  played 
several  pleasing  selections,  and  Messrs,  (J.  'H. 
Prescott  and  Titus  sang  with  ranch  feeling. 
The  solo  for  alio  horn  by  Allle  Jjowlsnd  was 
heartily  applauded  and  most  certainly  deserved 
all  the  praise  lavished  upon  it.  Taken  alto- 
gether the  concert  was  a  most  pleasing  per- 
formance, and  was  heartily  appreciated. 


THE   VERMONT   UNION. 
C.  M.  UrlASE,  Editor. 


LYNDON.  VT.,  FRIDAY,  MAY  7.  1886. 


Tlic  Blind   Folks. 


Lyndonviixe,  May  1 ,  1886. 
Mi:.  Editor. — Learning  tbaj  the  pupils 
of  the  l"'e!kiii"s~histituti.)n  tor  the  blind  in 
South  Boston,  are  about  to  give  a  u  moon 
in  Music  hall,  Lyndonville,  M.i\  13th,  1 
thought    you  might  be  interested  in  some 


bits  of  iuLorin.it .ion  picked  up  by  a  visitor 
at  the  establishment.  By  the  way  this  is 
one  of  the  points  of  interest  to  a  visitor 
in  Boston.  An  imposing  edifice,  the  lit- 
est in  that  part  of  the  city— of  painted 
brick,  giving  the  effect  of  a  granite  struc- 
ture, built  around  a  court,  gives  room  for 
the  necessary  apartments  pertaining  to  a 
college  building,  including  library,  mu- 
seum, gymnasium  and  recitation  rooms, 
dining  hall  and  dormitories,  workshops 
and  play  ground^. 

A  large  globe  in  the  entrance  ball,  with 
its  continents  and  mountain  ranges  defined 
by  rows  of    brass-headed    nails,  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  the    methods    used  for 
instruction.     It  was  wonderful  the  amount 
of  knowledge  the    younger    folks    had  at 
their  lingers  ends.     After    a    rapid    man- 
ipulation of  what  seemed  irregular  blocks 
of  wood,  they  would  pour    out    in    quick 
succession  a  store    of    information    about 
the  different  states  of  our  Union  without  aJ 
moment's     hesitation — capital,     principle.! 
cities,  products,    business    interests    and  j 
other    important    items,  till    you    felt  as  J 
though  you  would  like  to  bring  up  alou°i-  | 
side  of  them,  a  elass  of  our  own  boys, who 
never  failed- to  see  all  the    mischief  going 
on  and  shame  them   for    their    very  eyes. 
All  teaching  is  oral  and  escaping   the  dis- 
tHiction$which  comes  through    sight,  Ihiy 
seem  to  have  a  power    to    concentrate  at- 
tention far  beyond  that  of  seeing    boys  of 
the  same  age.     One  or  two   repetitions  of 
the  text  by  the  teacher  is  usually  sufficient 
to  fixnhe  lesson  iu    mind.     Three-ply  re- 
views serve  to  fix  it  fully  in  tlie  memory. 
This  k-;e'i  sense  of  touch  is  put  in  train- 
ing at    ilie    vc:j-    first  in    various    wj 
B£t.s  of  soft  clay  lay    temptingly  in 
young    class    during    other    exercises   ly 
older  people  and  they  are    encouraged  to  | 
fashion  it  into  shapes    for    amusement  as 
well  as  instruction.     A  bright  little  fellow 
with  dim  vision    which    he    evidently  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  use  upon  us. 
made  a  tiny  fruit    dish  and    filled    it  with^ 
various  forms  of  fruit.     On  asking  why  lie 
worked  at  it  when  the    others  did  not,  we 
were  told,   "he  liked  to  show    off."     This 
soft  clay  is  used  to    advantage    in    physi- 
ology classes,  to  form  the  internal  organs,  j 
Of   course    the    younger    the    pupil,    the 
keener  the  sense  of  touch    cun    be  -made. 
The  tissues  of  the  hugers  harden  with  age 
and  for  this  reason  none  are   received  into 
the  Institution  oyer  twenty  years   of    age. 
The  limitation's  of  the  building  restrict  Hie 
ages  from  nine  to  nineteen.     A  b  »v  enter- 1 
ing  the  day  before  his  twentieth    birthdav 
'  can  remain  nine  years  under    instruction; 
I  understand  that  the   ounoet  t  given    by 
these  pupils  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing auothei   building  as    a    kindergarten, 
so  that  the  training  can  begin    a-  early  as 
with  our  own  children.    Upon  mis  musical 
capacity  a  large  number  of    the  uliud    de- 
pend tor  a  livelihood.     No  liner  musicians 
arc  to  be  found  than    among    them,     Be- 
side vocal    and    Instrumental    iustructti  n 
they  are  taught  to    tune    musical    instru- 
ments and  are  said  to    be    experts  in  this 
line.     A  peculiar  feeling  of  sadness  conies 
to  w^"  looking  in    through  a    glass    door 
upon  one  of  these    students,  iiuenc    upon 
his  work,  knowing  him  to  be    imp  >nsok>us 
of  any  presence.     What  sort  of    a    world 
do  they    have    for    themselves    with  this 
greatest  gilt  taken  from    them  ?     Do  they 
have  any  of  tne  unutterable    longing  con- 
densed into  that  one  cry    of    Bar'tinn-us — 
"Lord  that    1    may    receive    my    sight  P"' 
We  feel  inclined  to  pity,  but    they  are  far 
from  desiring  our  compassion.    A  happier. 
jollier  set  would  be  hard  to  find  than  these 
same  Institution   boys.     They    race    over 
their  play  ground  in  utter    detiauce  of  all 
angles  of  iueidence,  and  are  far    more  in- 
different to  bruises  than  most  children.     It 
is  not  uncommon  .for  a  lad    to    bring  his 
bleeding  face  and    bruised    limbs    to  the 


matron  for  attention,  and    with    apparent 
unoonoeru  or  bnaveyy.  wblf  mv-r  you  may 

call  it.     Wo  w oro    tulil    thev    were    vc:\ 
kind  to  ono  another.     Manj  n  mother  w  i 
twin-  claimants  upon  liur    attention    i-i  i 
nursery  would  envy  tlio  quirt    with  which 
t»e  inairon  in  charge  can   attend    to    the 
twenty-live  given,  to  her  cam, 

rheir  fingers  learq  to  bo  very  deft  with 
their    own  fastnings.    Wo    can  moral  »e| 

ill'' on  the  compensations  these  Httle 
peoplehave.  Taunting  and  hateful  looks 
they  cannot  soe,  and  this  freedo  u  from 
ono  great  avenue  of  discomfort  loaves 
them  a  quiet  of  spirit  lacking  in  oar  own 
boys.     Blessed  be  the  compensations'/ 

i  sut  opposite  a  gentleman  at  table— for 
I  was  permitted  to  dine   with    them— Who 
so  engrossed    me    in    conversation,  that  1 
supposed  him  to  be  one  of    the    teachers  ; 
hid  i'\v<  wore  pleasant  and  it    was  only  a 
stray  glanoe  noar  the  close    of    tlio  meal, 
which  Hashed  upon  my  mind  the  fact  that 
ho  was  blind,     i  felt>>1!B£5?<-pity    for   the 
gentleman  near,  who  lost  his    eyes  at   the 
age  of  twenty  in  a  mistaken  burst  uf  paJri- 
otio  lire  on  a  4th  of  July.     To  know  wait 
we  have  lost  is  the  sorest  pain. 
Perhaps  1  should  have    said  in  its  place 
I  that  those  who  do  not  have    any    musical 
capacity  are  taught  some  trade  like  lj  i-ket 
and    broom     making,    or     upholstering. 
There  are  very  few    trades    the  blind  can 
lenrn.     Philanthrophists  have    spent  thoir 
ti  ue  in  vain  trying  to  find  various    modes 
ri  livelihood.     One  of  the  special  pers  mis 
of  interest  at  the  Institution  Is  \Iiss  Ltura 
Bridgman,  so  long  known   for    her  varied 
accomplishments.     She    maivos     this    her 
winter  home  and  takes    great    interest  in 
the    affairs    of    the    establisment.     If  we 
may  believe  what  we  were  told,     she  is  as 
keen  a  superintendent    of    young    ladies 
rooms  as  any  modern  lady  superior.     The 
girls  are  strictly  taught  neatness  and  care. 
There  are  many  more    Items    of   interest 
unsaid,  but  I  fear  I  may  tax  your  patience. 
I  only  hope  the  coming  oonoert  wiil  so  in- 
terest the  community,  that  the  object  of  it 
will  be  generously  advanced. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A  Visitor. 
P.  S. — The  postscript  of  a  woman's  let- 
ter is  said  to  contain  the  most  important 
information.  I  forgot  to  speak  of  the 
library  of  books  in  raised  letters.  These 
people  learn  to  read  and  write  this  char- 
acteivthe  writing  done    by    a    system  of 

f  tinctures  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper 
rom  right  to  left  to  be  read  on  the  other 
side  in  the  usual  way.  Teaching  is  oftfl, 
because  it  would  be  too  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  furnish  such  text  books.  But 
they  are  fond  of  reading.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  books  from  being  carried  to  bed. 
It  is  against  the  rule  to  read  till  the  fing- 
ers bleed !  One  boy  brought  his  book  to 
the  librarian  and  asked  if  the  page  was 
bloody?  "Why  it  ought  not  to  be,'*  she 
said.  He  held  up  his  hands.  His  linger 
tips  were  bleeding  and  the  page  was  soil- 
ed. One  young  man  means  to  go  through 
college.  He  has  a  little  use  of  one  eye. 
By  means  of  a  strong  glass,  with  his  nose 
resting  on  the  page  he  can  make  out  one 
word  at  a  time/ 


—Do  not  forget  to  attend  the  concert 
by  the  blind  at  Music  Hall,  Thursday 
evening  of  next  week.  This  is  a  worthy 
object  and  all  should  att  >nd. 
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iifflAss.  School  hoi^  the  Blinds 
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Boston,  May  10th,  1886. 

.''■J|?HE    COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES   of   this  School   will    be   held 

at   Tremont  Temple,   on   Tuesday,   June    I,   at   3    P.M.       Samuel 

Eliot,  LL.D.,  will   preside;    His  Excellency,  Governor  Robinson,  will 

give  a  brief  opening  address,  and  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  will  speak 

on  the   kindergarten   project. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your  presence. 
The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple  will 
be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until 
Saturday,  May  22.  Tickets  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card 
indicating  the  number  wished  for.  It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
forward  them  at  once. 

The  seats  will   be  reserved  until   3  o'clock,  punctually,  when  standing 
persons  will   be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

No   tickets   are    required    for  the   second    balcony   of   the   Temple, 
to  which  the  public   are  cordially  invited. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Please   observe  that    the    seats    will    be    reserved   until   3  o'clock 


only,   and  that   the    members    of    the   Corporation  and  all  other  friends 
and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invitation   is  sent,  can  have 


their  choice  of  tickets  until  Saturday,   May  22d.      Please  be  so  kind  as 


to  send  your  order  without  delay. 


M.  ANAGNOS. 


in 


ST.  JOHNSBURY  REPUBLICAN. 


Thursday,  May  13,  1886 

AMUSEMENTS. 
The  Concert  by  Blind  Pupils  Tomorrow 
Evening. 
Our  people  should  remember  the  con- 
cert at  Music  Hall  tomorrow   evening 
by  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Perkins 
institute  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston, 
Mass.     A  word  as  to   the   institute  and 
its  work  may  be  of  interest.      The  idea 
of  a  kindergarten  or  a  primary  home- 
school  for  blind   children   originated  a 
few  years  since  in   the   mind  of  those 
who  in  Boston  have  given   the  work  of 
their  years  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 
They  alone  stood  in  a  position  to  know 
the  condition  and   needs  of  New  Eng- 
land blind,    old    and    young.      No   one 
whose  attention  has  not  been   called  to 
it,  can  estimate  the  proportion  of  know- 
ledge that  a  child  gets  through  his  eves. 
Not  only  does  he  learn  directly  by  sight 
but  his   questions,    his   investigations, 
his  thoughts,  even  his   manners  are  all 
in  a  marvelous  degree  dependent  upon 
what  he  sees.     Who  can  compute  what 
a  boy  or  girl  loses  in   the  opportunities 
of  learning  the   common   facts  of  life? 
He  seems  to  be  starting  in   life  with  all 
the  chances  against  him.      But  this  loss 
can  be  in  some  degree  compensated  for 
by  careful  teaching  by    methods  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind. 
But  it  may  surprise  many  that  thus  far 
no  provisions  have  been  made  for  blind 
pupils  till  they  have   passed   the  age  of 
nine  years.       During    the   susceptible 
,  years  when  other  boys   are  drinking  in 
with  their  eyes  and  storing  up  countless 
treasures  of  facts   to   draw    upon,    the 
blind  boy  has  been   limited   to  the  little 
world   of   hearing    and   feeling.      The 
worst  is,  that  nearly   all  the  blind  come 
from  the  lower  classes.     Scores  of  little 
sightless   children     are   today   groping 
about   in    filthy,    neglected  homes,  sur- 
rounded by    vice,   poverty  and  all  the 
horde  of  miseries  that  follow    in  rum's 
train.     Tbe  work  of   the  kindergarten 
is  to  make  a  sunny  home  for  those  who 
for  no  fault  of  theirs  have  been  thrown 
upon  our   sympathies.      Here    will    be 
taught  and  developed  ideas  of  neatness. 
order,   courtesy    and  industry.      Here 
Cue  needs    and    <nic>t b.iis    anticipated, 
senses  and  intellecl    sharpened  and  (he 
tissues  of  the  body   developed  by  care- 
billy  directed  exercise.     Here  they  will 
be  taught  from  the  lirst    the  principles 
that    underlie    Christian    character  and 
manhood. 

Aii  opportunity  is  now  given  those 
who  have  any  sympathy  for  these  little 
blind  Buflercra  i<>  contribute  their  mites 
toward  Ihisgood  work  so  well  begun. 
An  estate  has  been  purchased  in  Rox- 
bury.  Mass.,  and  a  substantial  edifice  is 
building,  and  assurance   given    that  it- 


doors  will  be  open  to  the  blind  children 
of  New  England  by  the  first  of  Oct. 
next.  Thus  far  only  money  sufficient 
for  the  building  has  been  raised — 
nothing  for  the  furnishing  and  for 
apparatus.  It  is  for  this  purpose  alone 
that  the  blind  musicians  have  been  en- 
couraged to  come  to  St.  Johnsbury  and 
to  give  a  concert  such  as  has  delighted 
many  audiences  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Massachusetts  and  which  universally 
receives  warmest  praise.  The  concert 
arranged  for  St.  Johnsbury  is  the  same 
as  the  one  given  before  a  large  house 
in  Providence,  It.  I.,  May  5th. 


New  York  Library  for  the  Blind.    This  is  a  free  in- 


SATURDAY,  MAY  15,  1886. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday, 
June  1,  at  3  P.  m.'  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  will  pre- 
side; Gov.  Robinson  will  give  a  brief  opening 
address,  and  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  will  speak 
on  the  kindergarten  project.  These  occasions  are 
always  of  peculiar  interest,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing programme  has  been  arranged  for  this  year. 
The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  3  o'clock,  punc- 
tually, when  standing  persons  will  be  permitted 
to  occupy  all  vacant  places.  No  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple,  to 
which  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


Boston  Journal 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  May  18,  1886. 


'point;* 


Executive  Council. 

The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  to-morrow 
will  be  held  at  11  A.  M.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Council  will  visit  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  ana 
Feeble  Minded  Children. 


lf„,  UoA  WWd.  <A%  1L   18U. 

HOW  BLIND  PEOPLE  READ. 


INKLESS  PAGES  THAT  REYBAL  LITERARY 
JOXS  TO  THE  TOUCH. 


Scenes  In  the  New  York  Library  for  the 
Blind— Peculiarities  of  the  "  Point,"  the 
"Line"  and"Kneoss"  System— Gold- 
smith, Dickens  and  Bnivrer  in  Queer  Guise. 

HE  ends  of  my  fingers 
are  so  nnm1)  I  declare  I 
can  hardly  read  another 
line-  and  I've  Just  reached 
the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story — the  place, 
you  Know,  where  that 
big  stupid  boy  Moses 
brings  home  the  green 
spectacles. "  The  little 
girl,  whose  plaint  begins 
our  story,  sat  in  a  com- 
fortable arm-chair  before 
a  little  green  -  topped 
table,  with  an  enormous  book  in  her  lap.  For  an 
nour  and  over  she  had  been  running  her  fingers 
back  and  forth  over  the  broad  leaves,  with  a  light- 
ness and  delicacy  of  touch  which  was  surprising. 
She  did  not  keep  her  eyes  on  the  pages.  They  stared 
straight  ahead  of  her,  as  if  she  was  entranced,  but 
her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  as  soft  and  clear  as 
the  notes  of  sacred  music,  and  the  tone  of  her  com- 
plaint was  decidedly  cheerful.  The  book  she  held 
was  filled  with  little  raised  dots  about  the  size  of  bird 
shot,  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  printer's  ink  about 
it.  The  characters  were  Just  like  those  which  are 
shown  in  the  initial  letter  to  this  story.  The  reader 
was  blind  and  distinguished  the  words  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  *  The  book  was  the  * '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," and  It   was  one   of  the   collection   of   the 


stitution  which  was  started  in  October  last  by  Miss 
Flora  E.  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  She  discovered,  while  at  the 
institute,  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the  blind 
were  able  to  buy  books  with  raised  print  because 
they  were  so  expensive.  The  idea  of  starting  a 
free  circulating  library  entered  her  brain,  and  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  President  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  in  Boston,  setting  forth  her .  plans  and 
asking  for  advice.  Mr.  Auagnos  sent  her  seven- 
teen books  and  lots  of  encouragement  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  library.  A  room  was  secured  over  a  chapel 
in  Ninth  avenue,  and  Miss  Kitty  O'Neil,  another 
young  lady  who  is  blind,  was  appointed  librarian. 
The  library  was  opened  every  Friday  afternoon, 
and  about  a  dozen  people  came  weekly  and  bor- 
rowed the  books.  Many  blind  people  who  pos- 
sessed libraries  sent  in  a  book  or  two  from  their 
own  collections,  and  gradually,  from  this  and  otlier 
sources,  the  library  increased  until  to-day,  after 
less  than  six  months'  existence,  it  numbers  106  vol- 
umes. ,  „_ 

The  books  are  all  of  them  very  large,  and  the 
raised  print  spreads  the  leaves  apart  as  they  com- 
monly appear  in  scrap-books.  A  book  of  ordinary 
size,  reprinted  in  the  raised  letters,  would  make  a 
volume  about  the  size  of  a  dictionary,  and  would 
cost  at  least  $5.  The  bible  which  belongs  to  the 
library  is  divided  up  into 
ten  volumes.  Not  allot 
the  books  in  the  library 
are  printed  in  the  little 
dots  or  ' '  point  print, "  as 
it  is  called.  The  Wobli> 
artist  found  two  other 
styles  and  sketched  a  sam- 
ple of  each.  In  Bulwer's 
' '  Last  Days  of  Pompeii " 
he  discovered  the  line  sys- 
tem, and  he  has  illustrated 
it  with  the  request  of  the 
freedman  to  tne  epicure. 
The  letters  are  the  same 
as  ordinary  print  except 
that  they  are  raised.  The 
third  style— the  "Phila- 
delphia Combination  "—is 
little  different,  except  that 
it  abounds  in  capital  letters.  The  char- 
acters are  hardly  as  distinct  as  in  the 
hue  system,  the  letters  in  the  latter 
being  clearer  cut  and  their  points  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, so  tliat  they  may  be  more  readily  dis- 
tinguished. The  point  system  is  the  easiest  of  them 
all  to  read,  and  to  learn  the  characters  requires  but 
a  small  amount  of  study.  It  has  one  disadvantage. 
It  cannot  be  read  by  the  uninitiated,  either  by 
sight  or  touch.  If  a  blind  reader's  eyes 
trouble  him,  or  in  other  words,  if  his 
fingers  become  benumbed,  an  ordinary  person 
cannot  continue  the  story  to  him.  None  of  the 
characters  in  the  point  system  are  more  than  three 
dots  in  length,  and  several  of  the  letters,  such  as 
"ch,"  "fl,"  or  "ph, "  are  combined  in  one. 
Every  number  is  preceded  by  six  dots,  three  of 
them  above  the  remaining  three,  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  word.  The  Philadelphia  combination  is 
sometimes  called  the  Kneass  system,  after  the  blind 


man  of  Philadelphia"  who  invented  it.  This  indi- 
vidual publishes  "  Kneass's  Philadelphia  Magazine 
lor  the  Blind, "  a  semi-monthly  journal  in  raised  let- 
ters. It  has  a  wide  circulation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  also  many  subscribers  in  foreign 
lands.  The  books  now  In  the  library  comprise 
poetry,  fiction,  biography  and  history,  with  poetry 
in  the  lead  and  fiction  a  good  second.  Dickens  and 
Longfellow  are  favorites  among  the  readers.  Not- 
withstanding its  small  beginning  the  library  prom- 
ises to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  one  of  the  recog- 
nized institutions  of  our  city. 
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KOSTON.  SUNDAY  MORNING.  MAY    16. 


Kindergarten  for  the   llllml. 

Tho  e'econil  step  for  the  establi.slum'iit  Of  a  kinder- 
garten—which is  most  Imperatively  needed  for  little 
btghtlesa  children,  and  without  which  the  sjsiem  of  Hie 
education  of  the  blio  l  baa  no  bOlld  f  ounUation  to  rest 
upon— has  already  been  tiken.  A  new,  commodious 
brick  building,  large  enough  to  accommodate  from 
thirty-five  to  lorty  persons,  Is  in  the  process  of  eree- 
ti. >n  on  the  estat  •  purchased  last  year  in  Boxbury,  cor- 
ner of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  and  prepare  t'ona  are 
being  made  tor  the  opening  of  the  infant  institution 
next  autumn. 

Tnc  funds  in  tue  treasury  will  be  entirely  ex  austca, 
however,  when  the  walls  and  the  roof  of  the  new 
structure  are  completed,  ami  there  will  be  not  one  cent 
left  either  for  finishing  Its  interior  and  providing  the 
ncoes  ary  furniture  and  dome  tic  appliances,  or  tor 
carrying  on  the  work.  To  this  important  fact  the  at- 
tention of  the  benevolent  ano  philanthropic  members 
of  our  community  is  most  resyictiully  called.  They 
should  be  .r  it  in  mind  that  upon  their  kind  consldVra 
tiou  and  generous  aid  the  support,  progress  and  sue 
cess  of  th°  enterprise  are  wholly  dependent. 

B  ith  annual  subscriptions  fur  current  expenses,  and 
contrit  utioi.s  for  an  e-.idowment  fund  lar^e  enough  to 
place  the  establishment  on  a  permanent,  basis,  are  ear- 
nestly solicited,  mid  will  b<  thankful  y  received  and 
duly  acknowledged  by 

.  EDWA1U)  JACKSON.  Treasurer, 

No.  178  Devonshire  street, 

Boston,  Mas*. 


concertecTToTigs,  solos,  ducts,  etc..  and 
solos  upon  the  different  musical  instru- 
ments. Mr.CA.W.Howlandgavea 
piano  solo  Which  showed  a  fine  musical 
ear  and  wonderful  command  over  the 
instrument.  Mr.  C.  T.  Gleason'*  coi- 
,„.(  solo  was  received  with  -rout  ap- 
plause, and  the  solos  upon  the  alto  horn 

by  Mr.  Elowland  and  the  clarinet  by 
Mr.  C  W.  Basford  were  excellently 
well  done.  Mr.  L.  W.  Titus's  songB 
were  finely  rendered.  Altogether,  the 
performers  showed  a  skill  that  was 
really  wonderful,  considering  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  labor, 
and  the  concert  was  in  all  respects  a 
most  successful  one. 


%\t  tijjaMmtfan. 

St.  Jolmsbury,  Vt.,  Thursday,  May  20,  1886. 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  will  occur  in 
Tremont  Temple  on  the  afternoon  of  June  1. 
This  is  always  a  pathetic  and  interesting  occa- 
sion. Gov.  Robinson  will  be  present,  and 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  preside.  There 
will  be  the  usual  addresses  of  the  graduating 
class,  and  practical  illustrations  by  the  pupils 
of  the  educational  and  training  work  of  the 
school. 


141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mat*. 


[May  20  1886 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Taesday,  June  1,  at  3  o'clock  P.M. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside.  His  Excellency 
Gov.  Robinson  will  give  a  brief  opening  address, 
and  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  will  speak  on  the 
kindergarten  project.  Music  and  other  exercises 
will  be  furnished  by  the  pupils. 


ST.  JOIINSBURY  REPUBLICAN. 

Thursday,  May  20,  1886. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Concert  by  the  Blind  Pupils--A 
Pleasant  Entertainment. 

The  concert  by  the  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  al  South 
Boston,  attracted  to  Music  Hall  a  good- 
sized  audience,  Friday  night,  and  proved 
a  highly  enjoyable  entertainment.  The 
programme  was  a  varied  one,  including 


dergarten  proje.ee  The  programme  is  as 
follows:  Handel's  Fifth  Concerto,  organ,  by 
£hai.  H.  Prescott;  Address  by  Gov.  Robin- 

aoo  •  Waen4''8  BrkJftl  choru3'  by  the  Band ;  '< 
Law's  of    Mechanics,    *^^d   by   sewing 
machine,    by    Mi9S    Evalyn     A.  ..', * 

Double  Quartet  for  male  voices,  from  "Git- 
nara,"  Libretto  by  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anagnos; 
Exercise  in  Geography,  by  four  little  boyB; 
Reading  by  the  touch  by  Julia  Roeske  and 
M.  Eunice  Freuch;  Clarinet  solo,  Cavatina 
op.  82,  by  Clarence  W.  Basford;  Gymnas- 
tics, Military  drill  and  Calisthenics;  chorus 
for  female  voices,  "Song  of  the  Triton ;" 
The  Kindergarten,  "Early  Boston  in  Clay;" 
Address  by  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall;  Cor- 
net du6t,  "Fliege  du  Voglein,"  by  C.  H. 
Prescott  and  C.  T.  Gleason;  Valedictory,  by 
Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan;  Award  ot  Diplo- 
mas, by  Dr.  Eliot;  Chorus,  finale  from 
Strachauer's  "Glenara."  The  graduates  are 
Alice  Viola  Carleton,  Lillie  May  Fletcher, 
Charles  Timothy  Gleason,  Charles  Harrison 
Prescott,  Daniel  Scott,  Aonie  Mansfield  Sul- 
livan, Evalyo  Annie  Tatreau  and  Arthur 
Leon  Warren. 
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Concert  by  the  Blind. 

Oue  of  the  best  concerts  of  the  sea- 
sou  was  given  at  Music  hall  last  Fri- 
day evening  by  pupils  from  the  Per- 
kins institute  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston.  This  was  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Kindergarten  fund,  that  chil- 
dren under  ten  years,  debarred  from 
all  public  institutions  for  the  bliud  by 
reason  of  age — or  want  of  age — may  be 
instructed  and  cared  for.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  a  goodly  sum  was 
realized  for  this  very  worthy  object. 

The  concert  was  one  of  considerable 
variety,   iucludinga   quartet   of  brass 
horns,  very    finely    played  ;  a   duet  for 
clarinet  aud    coruet,  a    perfect    gem  ; 
duet  for  cornets,   solos  for   cornet  and 
clarinet,  songs  for  tenor   aud  bass,  and 
college  songs,  in  which    eight  or   nine 
young  men  joined,  with    piano  accom- 
paniment.     These    latter    were    side- 
splitting, as  usual.     Every  thing  about 
the  concert  was  choice  and   well  done. 
L.  W.  Titus   has  a   tenor  voice  of  fine 
quality    aud    strength,    and   his  song, 
"Let  Me  Dream    Again,"  was  sung  in 
good  taste  and  with   pathos.     Win.  B. 
Hammond's  bass  solos   were  all   good, 
and  the   piano   playing  and    alto  horn 
solo  by  C.  A.  W.    Howland,  were  fine 
ly    performed.       The      party    was    in 
charge  of  J.    Munsill    Hulbert,    one  of 
the  teachers  at   the   Perkins  institute. 
Mr.    Hulbert  is  a  nephew  of  Rev.   Dr. 
Hulbert  of  Lyndon ville,  and    graduat- 
ed at  St.  Jolmsbury  academy  in  '81. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES- 
INSTITUTE. 


-PERKINS 


SALEM  REGISTER. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  20,  1886. 


Perkins  Institute.  The  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  at  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  3  P.  M.  Dr. 
Samual  Eliot  will  preside;  Gov.  Robinson 
will  give  a  brief  opening  address,  and  Hon. 
LeveretJ  Saltonstall  will    speak  on    the   Kin- 


June  1  is  announced  as  the  d>  y  on  which 
will  be  held,  at  Tremont  Tempre,  the  An- 
nual Commencement  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 

This  institution,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  begun  b}'  Dr.  Howe  in  his  father's 
house,  where  the  gathering  of  ten  little 
blind  children  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  ed- 
ucational establishment, Jwhich  in  its  fifty- 
four  years  of  existence,  has  raised  up  sev- 
eral generations  of  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens for  this  and  other  commonwealths. 

Dr.  Howe's  energetic  determination  that 
the  bliud.  as  a  class,  should  be  trained  to 
useful  labor  aud  self-support  has  been 
fully  carried  out  in  the  provisions  of  the 
institution ;  while  his  best  hopes  have  been 
in  some  degree  realized  by  what  it  has  al- 
ready accomplished.  His  successor,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  in  his  administration,  has  spared 
no  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  thought  concerning  ed- 
ucation. This  appears  eminently  in  his 
persevering  efforts  to  establish  a  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  and  thus  to  utilize  in 
their  behalf  those  invaluable  years  of 
childhood  so  often  wasted  through  neglect, 
or  through  the  adoption  of  modes  of  in- 
struction inapplicable  to  children  of  tender 
age. 

The  order  of  the  Commencement  Exer- 
cises, as  announced  in  the  programme,  is 
of  varied  attraction.  It  includes  musical 
performances,  gymnastic  and  scholastic 
drill,  an  opening  address  from  His  Excel- 
lency Gov.  Robinson,  and  the  welcome 
presence  and  ministration  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot.  The  singing  of  a  double  quartette 
aud  chorus  from  the  unpublished  opera  of 
Glenara  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos,  by  whom 
the  libretto  of  the  opera  was  written. 

We  predict  for  the  occasion  a  large  and 
sympathetic  attendance,  and  as  its  conse- 
quence, a  renewed  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  aid  and  uphold  all  efforts 
designed  to  elevate  aud  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind. 


■ 
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THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER. 


SOUTH  BOSTON,   MAY  22,   1886. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION   COMMENCE- 
MENT. 

The  returning  anniversary  of  the  grad- 
uating exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  arouses  fresh  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  education  of  sightless  childieu 
and  youth,  and  throws  new  light  upon  the 
work  of  the  school  aud  upon  the  principles 
and  methods  employed  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  by  it.  As  heretofore  the 
festival  is  to  be  held  in  Treniont  Temple 
on  Tuesday,  June  1st,  at  3  P.  M.,  and 
promises  to  he  au  occasion  of  surpassing 
interest.  Laura  Bridgman  will  he  on  the 
platform  with  the  pupils  aud  teachers. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  aud  give  out 
the  diplomas  to  the  graduates.  Governor 
Robinson  has  consented  to  make  a  brief 
opening  address,  and  the  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltoustall  will  speak  on  the  kindergarten 
project,  calling  attention  to  its  importance 
aud  its  present  condition  aud  need  of  funds, 
and  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the 
friends  of  humanity  the  claims  of  sightless 
children  to  a  thorough  education  During 
Mr.  Saltonstall's  remarks  a  class  of  little 
hoys  and  girls  will  be  at  work  preparing 
tangible  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  tier 
training  under  Froebel's  system.  The  pro- 
gramme consists  of  a  variety  of  musical, 
literary,  gymnastic  and  other  exercises, 
representing  the  different  departments  of 
the  institution,  and  two  of  its  numbers,  a 
double  quartette  for  male  voices  and  a 
chorus,  are  selected  from  the  unpublished 
opera  "Glenara,"and  are  to  he  rendered  by 
the  pupils  as  a  trihute  to  the  memory  of 
the  lamented  author  of  the  libretto,  the 
late  Mrs.  Auagnos,  who  devoted  the  re- 
sources of  her  mind  and  the  energy  of  her 
soul  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  Tickets 
can  he  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  tho 
institution,  No.  37  Avon  street.  No  tickets 
are  required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the 
Temple,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
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~~~  The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple 
on  Tuesday,  June  1st,  at  ,3  p.  m.,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presiding.  The  programme  will  include 
Kindergarten  exercises,  gymnastics,  represen- 
tative work  from  the  musical,  literary,  and 
technical  departments  of  the  Institution,  and 
the  presentation  of  diplomas  to  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
opening  address  is  to  be  made  by  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Robinson,  and  while 
some  of  the  younger  children  of  the  school 
will  be  working  before  the  audience  giving 
tangible  illustrations  in  clay  of  the  efficiency 
of  Froebel's  method  of  training,  the  Hon'. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  will  speak  on  the  new 
Kindergarten  project,  and  present  the  urgency 
of  its  claims  upon  the  community.  Laura 
Bridgman's  presence  on  the  platform  will  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Two  num- 
bers of  the  programme,  a  double  quartette  for 
male  voices  and  a  chorus,  are  selected  from 
the  unpublished  opera  "Glenara,"  and  are  to 
be  rendered  by  the  pupils  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Hie  lamented  author  of  the  libretto, 
the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos,  who  devoted  the 
powers  of  iier  mind  and  the  encrgv  of  her 
soul  to  tin  ,  ause  of  the  blind.  The  'public  is 
cordially  invited.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the    salesrooms    of    the    instituti  Avon 

No   tickets  will   be    required  for    the 
of  the  Temple. 


EYEMNG  TRANSCRIPT 


SATURDAY.    MAY   82,    1886. 


oston  Journal 


WITH     SUPPLEMENT. 


Commencement  Exercises. 
That  delightful  entertainment,  the  graduating 
festival  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  is 
once  more  announced  by  a  circular  just  issued, 
containing  the  programme  of  exercises  to  be 
given  at  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at 
3  F.  M.,  and  promising  an  occasion  of  exceeding 
interest.  Dr.  Samael  Eliot  is  to  preside  and  pre- 
sent the  diplomas  to  the  eight  graduates.  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Robinson,  will  make  the 
opening  address.  The  claims  of  the  new  kinder- 
garten—which never  was  in  greater  need  of  ac- 
tive sympathy  and  support— are  to  be  presented 
and  urged  by  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  The 
youngeBt  members  of  the  school  are  to  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  subject  by  modelling, 
in  presence  of  the  audience,  a  representa- 
tion of  "Early  Boston  in  Clay."  It  is 
intended  that  another  year  shall  bring  to  the 
front  a  full  class  of  little  ones,  from  the  new 
school,  if  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  the 
people  of  Boston  shall  make  it  possible  to  do  so. 
The  usual  gymnastic  exercises,  together  with 
reading  and  geography,  are  Interspersed  with  va- 
rious musical  performances,  among  the  latter 
two  vocal  nuolbers  the  words  of  which  are  select- 
ed from  the  unpublished  libretto  of  "Glenara," 
and  wilKwake  a  sad  interest  as  being  among  tbe 
latest  productions  from  the  pen  of  the  late  la- 
mented Mrs.  Anagnos,  who  was  tbe  lifelong  and 
active  friend  of  the  school.  One  of  the  young 
lady  graduates  is  to  illustrate  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ics by  the  sewing  machine,  and  another  will  de- 
liver the  valedictory.  Laura  Bridgman,  the  silent 
guest,  is  to  occupy  a  seat  on  the  platform  among 
the  teachers  and  pupils.  Tickets  may  be  obtained 
at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street, 
No  tickets  required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the 
Temple.  


Boston  (Uoening  ©raocller. 
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SATURDAY  EVENING,  May   22,    1886. 


Pei-Kiiit.  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  approaching  anniversary  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  is  to  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  3P.M.,  and  the 
order  of  exercises  contains  the  usual  feature*  of 
interest,  geography  and  reading  by  four  little  boys 
and  girls,  together  with  gymnastics  and  >  ulis- 
thenics  and  military  drill  by  the  young  men,  while 
the  members  of  ihe  kindergarten  classes  will  add 
no  small  interest  to  the  occasion  by  working  up 
an  illustration  of  "early  Boston  in  clay."  Some- 
thing new.  in  this  lino  may  be  expected  another 
year  if  the  contributions  to  the  fund  shall  be  sufli- 
cientiy  large  to  make  the  new  kindergarten  a  com- 
plete anu  early  success.  The  Hon.  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall has  kindly  consented  to  speak  on  this 
subject  ami  present  its  urgent  claims  to  public 
notice.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and  Gov. 
Kobinson  will  make  tin'  opening  address.  The 
musical  numbers  on  the  programme  present  a 
pleasing  variety,  including  a  double,  quartette  and 
full  chorus,  selected  from  the  opera  of  •'Glenara,'' 
the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Julia  it 
Anagnos  a  short  lime  pr'e\  ions  to  her  death.  Hoth 
these  numbers  arc  to  be  rendered  by  the  pupils 
as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved  friend. 
I!.e  list  of  graduates  includes  lour  young  men  and 
an  equal  number  of  young  ladles,  one  of  whom  is 
to  illustrate  the  laws  of  mechanics  by  the  sowing 
machine,  and  another  deliver  the  valedictory. 
1  aura  Bridgman  will  cuiitiibute  to  the  attractions 
of  the  festlCal  by  occupying  a  seat  on  the  platform. 
The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
Tickets  mav  be  obtained  at  tbe  olliee  of  the  Insti- 
tution. :;7  Avon  street.  No  tickets  required  lor^ 
the  second  balcony. 
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THE   BLIND. 

t'ouiuienecment    Esei-ciaes   of    the     Perkia 
Institution. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Bliod  are  to  be  observed  in  Tremon 
mout  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  at  3  P.  M. 
Tbe  programme  just  issued  is  somewhat  more 
brief  than  on  former  occasions  by  the  omission 
of  essays,  but  the  most  interesting  work  of  the 
school  will  be  suitably  represented.  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  is  to  preside  and  Governor  Robinson  will 
mske  the  opening  address.  Military  and  gym- 
nastic exercises,  together  with  readiDg,  geogra- 
phy, and  kindergarten  work  performed  by  the 
youngest  members  of  the  school,  will  be  inter 
spersed  with  a  varietv  of  music,  both  vocal  and 
nstrumental.  A  grateful  and  affectionate  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  tboir  lamented  friend  is 
to  be  rendered  by  these  sightless  pupils  in  their 
closing  chorus,  a9  well  as  a  double  quartet,  being 
tbe  first  presentation  of  selections  from  tbe 
opera  of  "Glenara,"  which  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Anagnos  shortly  before  her  death,  and  was 
greatly  enjojed  by  the  assembled  school  as  its 
first  reading  was  interpreted  to  them  by  her  own 
expressive  voice. 

Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  will  present  the  plea 
for  the  new  kindergarten  whiMi.it  Is  hoped, 
will  be  able,  through  tbe  liberality  of  its  friends, 
to  send  forward  another  year  a  large  class  of 
its  members  to  embody  their  own  little  plei  in 
Hi  manner  too  impressive  ever  to  be  set  aside  or 
neglected.  The  names  of  eight  graduates  are 
given,  one  of  whom  contributes  an  organ  solo 
and  another  illustrates  the  laws  of  mechauics  by 
the  sewing  machine.  Laura  Bridgman  will 
occupy  her  accustomed  seat  among  the  teachers 
and  pupils.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street.  No 
tickets  required  for  tbe  second  balcony,  to  which 
the  public  will  be  welcome. 


Oue  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  pro- 
grammes ever  yet  given  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
is  to  be  presented  on  the  occasion  of  its  forthcom- 
ing anniversary,  which  takes  place  at  Tremont 
Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  1st,  at  3  p.  m.  As  we 
have  already  announced,  Gov.  Robinson  will 
honor  the  occasion  with  his  presence  and  make 
the  opening  address,  and  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall has  kindljT  consented  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  new  kindergarten.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will 
preside  and  give  out  the  diplomas.  The  pupils' 
performances  are  to  be  brief  and  include  no  long 
essays.  Reading,  geography,  military  drill  and 
gymnastics,  which  are  always  witnessed  with 
such  evident  interest,  are  not  to  be  omitted,  while 
the  little  kindergarten  workers  will  contribute  an 
equally  interesting  exercise  by  presenting  "early 
Boston  in  clay."  The  names  of  eight  graduates 
appear,  one  of  whom  is  to  open  the  exercises 
with  an  organ  solo,  and  another  will  illustrate 
the  laws  of  mechanics  by  the  sewing  machine. 
A  variety  of  music  will  be  given,  including  a 
double  quartette  and  a  full  chorus,  the  words  of 
both  being  taken  from  the  unpublished  libretto  of 
"Glenara,"  the  rendering  of  which  will  be  deeply 
and  sadly  interesting  to  performers  and  audience, 
end  awaken  tender  memories  of  her  who  was  the 
life-long  and  devoted  friend  of  the  school,  the  la- 
mented Mrs.  Anagnos.  Laura  Bridgman  is  to 
be  present  and  occupy  a  seat  among  the  pupils 
and  teachers.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
salesrooms  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  street. 
No  tickets  required  for  the  second  balcony. 


wtmx  ferier. 


WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,    MAY    23,    1886. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  Woman's  Club 

he  members  were  entertained  by  the  President,  Mrs! 
ulia  Ward  Howe   who  read,  in    a    most    cha nnimr 


manner,  some  of  the  poems   of  her    daughter     Mrs 
Anagnos.  6        ' 


The  commencement  oxercises  of  the  Perkins 

Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held,  as  in  former  years,  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Tuesday,  June  1,  at  3  P.  M.  On  this  occasion  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and  present  diploma*  to 
the  graduates/eight  in  number.  The  programme  will 
be  varied  of  necessity,  for  we  understand  that  four 
departments  of  instruction,  physical,  literary,  musi 
cal  and  technical  are  to  be  represented  by  brief  exer- 
cises. The  children  of  the  kindergarten  classes  will 
give  illustrations  of  "Early  Boston"  in  clay.  Miss 
Laura  Bridgman  will  rest  on  the  platform  with  the 
managers  of  the  school  and  the  members  ot  the  house- 
hold. The  opening  address  is  to  be  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Robinson,  and  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
collector  of  the  port,  willj  speak  on  the  kindergarten 
enterprise,  and  give'an  account  of  its  usefulness,  its 
present  status,  and  its  future  wants.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  institution,  37  Avon 
street.  No  tickets  requiredTor  the  second  balcony  oi 
the  Temple. 
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The  commencement  festival  of  the  Perkins 

Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  In  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday, 
Jane  1,  at  3  P.  M.  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot  will  preside 
and  present  diplomas  to  the  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  eight  in  number.  The  usefulness  of 
kindergarten  principles  and  materials  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  will  be  practically  demon- 
strated by  illustrations  of  "  early  Boston  "  in  clay, 
and  exercises  for  physical  development  will  find 
their  place  on  the  programme,  otherwise  to  con- 
sist of  literary  and  musical  numbers.  Gov.  Rob- 
inson will  make  a  brief  opening  address,  and  Hou. 
L9verett  Saltonstall  will  speak  of  the  kindergarten 
project,  its  present  wants  and  future  prospects. 
The  presence  of  Laura  Bridgman  on  the  platform 
will  not  be  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion. Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms 
of  the  institution,  37  Avon  street.  Ne  tickets  will 
be  required  for  the  second  balcony. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  23,  1886. 


Exercises  by  the  Blind. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
graduate  a  class  of  eight  young  men  and 
women  this  year.  Public  exercises  will  be 
held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  the  first  Tues- 
day  in  June,  at  3  p.  m.,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 
presiding.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  the  character  of  the  music.  Two 
of  the  numbers,  a  double  quartet  for 
male  voices  and  a  chorus,  are  taken 
from  the  unpublished  opera  "Glenara," 
and  are  to  be  reudered  by  the  pupils  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented 
author  of  the  libretto,  the  late  Mrs. 
Anagnos.  While  the  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten classes  will  be  occupied  with  the 
preparation  of  illustrations  of  early  Boston 
in  clay.  Hon  Leverett  Saltonstall  will  ad- 
dress the  audience  on  the  kindergarten 
project.  Gcvornor  Robinson  is  to  open  the 
exercises  with  brief  remarks.  Laura  Bridg- 
man will  be  present.  Tickets  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  sales  rooms  of  the  institution. 
No.  37  Avon  street. 


Itostcrtt  $Q$t. 


MONDAY   MORNING,    MAY   24,     1886. 


FESTIVAL  OF  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Persin=) 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind, will  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Tuesday, 
June  l,  at  3  p.m.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside. 
The  programme  will  Include  kindergarten  ex- 
frclses,  gymnastics,  representative  work  from 
the  musical,  literary,  and  technical  departments 
of  the  institution,  and  the  presentation  of 
diplomas  to  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
Two  of  the  numbers  of  the  programme,  a  double 
quartet  for  male  voices  ana  a  chorus,  are 
selected  from  the  unpublished  opera  "Glenara  " 
ana  are  to  be  rendered  by  the  pupils  as 'a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented 
author  of  the  libretto,  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
who  devoted  the  powers  ot  her  mind  and  the 
energy  of  her  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  Tne 
opening  addrees  is  to  be  made  by  Governor 
Kobinson,    and,  while  some  of    the   younger 


iiienof  the  school  will  be  working  boiore 
the  audience,  giving  tangible  illustrations  In 
ci  iv  of  th3  efficiency  of  FroebePs  method  of 
training.  Collector  Saltonstall  will  speak  on  the 
new  kinrtergarden  project,  and  present  the  ur- 
gency of  its  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the 
community.  Laura  Bridgmau's  presence  on  the 
platform  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion , 
otherwise  replete  with  attractive  features. 
Ticket?  may  be  obtained  at  the  salesrooms  of  the 
institution,  No.  37  Avon  street.  No  tickets  re- 
quired for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple, 
which  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


7/ 


Perkins  Institution. 

The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
graduate  a  class  of  eight  young  men  and 
women  this  year.  Public  exercises  will  be 
held,  as  usual,  in  Tremont  Temple,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  June,  at  3  p.  m.,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  presiding.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the 
programme  is  the  character  of  the  music.  As 
the  art  of  music  enters  as  fully  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  school  as  any  other  branch  of 
instruction,  the  numbers  proper  to  that  de- 
partment are  always  of  a  high  order;  and 
I  two  of  these  —  a  double  quartette  for  male 
voices  and  a  chorus  —  are  taken  from  the  un- 
published opera  "Glenara,"  and  are  to  be 
rendered  by  the  pupils  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  lamented  author  of  the  libret. 
to,  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos,  who  devoted  the 
powers  of  her  mind  and  the  energies  of  her 
soul  to  the  cause  of  the  blind.  While  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kindergarten  classes  will  be  occu. 
pied  on  the  platform  with  the  preparation  of 
illustrations  of  early  Boston  in  clay,  the  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  will  address  the  audience 
on  the  kindergarten  project,  giving  an  account 
of  its  aims  and  purposes,  and  presenting  its 
claims  upon  the  support  of  the  community. 
Governor  Robinson  is  to  open  the  exercises 
with  brief  remarks.  The  presence  of  Laura 
Bridgman  on  the  platform  will  not  be  the 
least  attraction  of  the  festival.  The  public  is 
cordially  invited.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution,  No.  37 
Avon  Street.  No  tickets  required  for  the  sec- 
ond balcony. 


Cl^c  SBatdtjurait* 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  MAY"  27,  1886. 


Perkins  Institution. 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  1st,  is  the  time 
appointed  for  the  Commencement  festival 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
As  heretofore,  the  exercises  will  he  held 
in  Tremont  Temple  at  3,  P.  M.,  and  will 
consist  of  representative  work  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  school.  Mu- 
sic, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  reading 
by  the  touch,  geography,  laws  of  mechan- 
ics illustrated  by  sewing  machine,  gym- 
nastics and  calisthenics,  all  are  included 
in  the  order  of  exercises  in  due  propor- 
tion. Two  of  the  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme, a  double  quartette  for  male 
voices  and  a  chorus,  are  selected  from  the 
unpublished  opera  "Glenara,"  and  are  to 
be  rendered  by  the  pupils  aB  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  author  of  the 
libretto,  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos,  who  de- 
voted the  powers  of  her  mind  and  the  en- 
ergy of  her  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  bliud. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  preside  and  give  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduating  class.     Gov. 


Robinson  has  conseuted  to  make  a  brief 
opening  address.  Laura  Bridgmau's  pres- 
ence on  the  platform  will  enhance  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion.  While  a  group  of 
little  boys  and  girls  will  be  working  be- 
fore the  audience,  showing  the  efficiency 
of  FroebeFs  methods  of  training  in  a  most 
practical  and  convincing  way,  the  Uon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  will  make  a  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  new  kindergarten  school, 
showing  the  imperative  necessity  of  its 
organization  and  endowment,  and  present- 
ing to  the  community  the  urgency  of  its 
claims  for  immediate  aid  and  future  sup- 
port. Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
salesrooms  of  the  Institution,  No.  37  Avon 
Street.  No  tickets  required  for  the  second 
balcony,  which  will  be  open  to  the  public. 


We  do  not  pay  for  unsolicited  contributions,  and 
cannot  return  or  preserve  unavailable  manuscript. 


BOSTON  THUESDAY,  MAY  27, 1886. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion will  have  their  commencement 
festival  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tues-. 
day  June  1st,  at  3  P.  M.  A  class  of 
eight  graduates  are  to  receive  diplomas 
from  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  will  pre- 
side on  this  occasion.  The  exercise8 
will  consist  of  kindergarten  work,  geo- 
graphy, gymnastics,  reading  from  em- 
bossed books,  and  music,  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal.  Governor  Robin- 
son will  be  present  and  make  a 
brief  opening  address,  and  the  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  will  speak  on  the 
kindergarten  project,  urging  its  claims 
upon  the  public.  Laura  Bridgman  will 
occupy  a  seat  on  the  platform  with  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school. 
Tickets  to  the  festival  can  be  obtained 
at  the  salesrooms  of  the  Institution, 
No.  37  Avon  Street.  No  tickets  are 
required  for  the  second  balcony. 
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BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 

Established     1813. 


TUESDAY    MORNING,    JUNE  1,    1886. 


ThU  atternoon  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  he 
held  in  Treuionc  Temple.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
Governor  Robinson  and  Collector  Saltonstall  are 
anions:  the  expected  speakers. 


At  the  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion fox-  the  Blind  this  afternoon,  Col- 
lector Saltonstall  will  speak,  appealing 
;  ,v  money  to  equip  the  kindergarten 
which  it  is  proposed  to  start.  At  present 
the  institution  takes  no  children  under 
nine  years  of  age.  The  new  school  will 
be  for  children  from  five  to  nine  years. 
Some  $15,000  will  be  needed,  and  it  ought 
to  be  readily  obtained. 
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Mosion  Itei. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  2,  1886. 


FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Annual    Exercises    of    tlie    Pupils    of    the 
Perkins    Institute. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  were  held  in  Tremont  Temple  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  the  auditorium  was 
crowded  in  every  part.  The  students  of  ths 
school  occupied  seat*  on  the  platform,  and 
seated  among  them  was  the  conspicuous  and 
interesting  figure  of  Laura  Bridgmau.  The 
exercises  were  of  an  Intensely  interesting 
character,  and  the  chief  features  were  warmly 
applauded.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  and 
opened  the  exercises  by  introducing  Governor 
Robinson  in  a  neat  and  flattering  little  speech. 
When  the  anplause  which  greeted  his  intro- 
duction had  subsided,  Governor  Robinson 
spoke. as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  was  a  noctillarly 
mih  signification  In  the  opening  remarks  of  Dr. 
Kiiot,  wholly  unintentional  on  his  p»rt,  luthe 
fact  mat  ne  brings  me  forward  to  take  the  first 
pari  iu  thegraduating  exercises.  Of  course  that 
indicates  that  1  am  pretty  nearly  through, 
r Laughter.)  lam,  but  1  uou'i  Mice  to  i>.>  re- 
minded  of  It.  (Konewed  lau-.-hter. )  t  belter 
like  the  title  of  tuo  first  page  of  the  programme, 
which  begins  with  the  commencement  exer- 
that  is  more  agreeable  Co  mo  la  politics. 
Suffice  U  toeaVi  however,  1  ilnd  in  the  last  your 
r  service  renewed  delight  in  coming  here 
and  wfiloomin*  vou  in  behalf  of  the  Gotntnou- 


wealth  to  ihia  delightful  and  instructive  enter- 
tainment; but  i  find  still  greater  pleasures  ia 
standing  before  the  pupils  of  the  institution  and 
giving  them  today  the  Commonwealth's  baart- 
i<  st  greeting.  I  am  glad  to  9eo  all  the  pupUa 
here, though  their  faces  aro  not  unfamiliar  to  me, 
because  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  in»ke  them 
a  visit  at  the  school  itself  and  there  to  see  one 
of  them  than  cue  can  on  an  occasion  like  tals. 
Few  institutions  in  our  Common  wealth  com 
mand  so  cordial  attention  as  the  Perkins.  In 
fnct,  if  you  have  noticed  in  the  writings  of 
those  wlo  come  from  foreign  lands  to  examine 
American  institutions,  ecarcelv  one  has  failed 
to  pay  testimony  to  the  worth"  of  this  school. 
So  for  more  than  fifty  years  have  people  co;ne 
and  gone,  beniing  tribute  to  its  excellence  of  at- 
tainment. Our  own  people,  pernapi,  do  not 
fully  appreciate  it.  Ic  is  not  unusual  for  us  to 
be  less  acquainted  with  what  lies  next  our  doors 
than  s'rangers;  we  are  less  inclined  to  visit  the 
fields  of  renown  in  our  own  State  than  those  who 
come  simply  for  a  brief  visit  of  a  day. 
In  order  to  develop  morn  carefully  the  instruc- 
tion now  pursued  in  this  school  it  is  evident 
that  an  earlier  attempt  must  be  made  with  the 
children,  beginning  with  the  little  children  and 
giving  them  facilities  which  aro  readily  ac- 
corded in  tee  primary  schools  for  chlldroa  gen- 
erally. Tbeie  ia  now  a  limit  fixed  for  the  ad- 
mission of  children,  and  ic  is  desired  that  those 
who  come  below  the  limit  may  receive  souia 
beneficial  instruction.  For  this  nurpose  a 
liir,dcrgp>ten  la  to  be  erected,  and  It  is  hope  1 
the  people  will  respond  with  that  readiness  aud 
heartiness  which  have  always  characterised  the 
people  of  Boston.    (Applause.) 

Following  the  Governor's  address  came 
several  exercises  by  the  pupils,  and  then  Col- 
lector Saltonstall  was  introduced  to  speak  for 
the  kindergarten.    Mr.  Saltonstall  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  sure  any  words 
of  mine,  whatever  Imty  say,  will  oe  less  elo- 
quern  than  those  exereiaes  going  on  before  you. 
1  should  nave  been  very  sorry  to  refuse  to  at- 
U  nipt  to  add  something  to  the  cause,  feeling  ns  1 
do  the  great  importance  of  thistuhool.  I  am  hero 
ro  speak  in  plain  words  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
wittn  foi  tbe  blind.  I  know  not  how  we  can  be 
i .i:l<  d  to  m  behalf  of  the  blind  more  than  we 
ufeai  this  lovely  t^a=on  of  the  year,  when  wo  *eo 
whht  C-iod  has  spread  out  h.  fore  us  in  creuio  i, 
when  item  the  lime  we  open  <  ur  eyes  in  the 
morning  until  we  ror-t  at  night  we  look  upin  the 
wondei  ful  beauties  of  naiuro,  and  above  all  are 
permitted  to  see  the  forms  and  faces  of  those 
whom  we  Jove  and  who  love  us.  When  we  think 
of  Has,  and  how  God  appeals  to  us  tbroughjene 
»ight  more  than  all  the  other  senses,  then  it  is 
tnat  we  feel  in  our  hearts  for  Uiose  who  are  de- 
prived of  this  precious  faculty.  I  was  until 
lately  a  trustee  of  this  noble  institution,  out  nav- 
logofbei  important  duties  to  perform.  1  felt 
■  1  ought  to  resign  In  behalf  of  one  having 
more  time.  During  the  short  period  of  my  of- 
ticla!  carer  I  was  so  impressed  with  this  institu- 
tion and  with  the  man  who  stands  at  its  head, 
that  good  man  who  has  received  from  h'.s 
instructor  and  fiiend  who  preceded 
bim  every  quality  of  heart  and  zeal 
;o  enable  him  to  carry  on  this  great  work,  tt-at 
I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  in  its  favor.  Mr. 
Anagnos,  in  his  enthusiasm  and  confidence  for 
ihe  cause  oi  this  philanthropy,  reminds  me  of 
(he  late  Professor  Agassiz  in  his  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science.  Both  of 
tbem  came  from  foreign  lands,  the  one  from 
that  little  republic,  that  little  Alpine  nursery  of 
freedom,  Switzerland,  and  the  other  from  clas?ic 
Greece,  and  he  today  among  us,  coming  to  tills 
young  republic  from  old  Greece,  is  a  fit  successor 
of  the  poets,  statesmen,  scholars  and  philoso- 
phers of  old,  (Applause.)  Taking  charge  of 
this  school,  Mr.  Auagnos  felt  there  was  a  defect 
in  it;  a  defect  which  exists  in  all  similar  instl 
tut  ions.  The  defect  is  that  at  the  period 
of  irfr.ncy,  at  the  period  of  childhood 
when  little  children  are  In  their  most  impres- 
sionable nature, there  is  no  opportunity  afforded 
rbem  for  instruction  at  this  institution.  They 
cannot  come  until  they  are  9  years  old,  and  uutll 
that  time  they  are  left  wholly  without  instruc- 
tion, oftentimes  living  in  places  not  worthy  the 
name  of  borne,  existing  ia  idleness  and  igno- 
rance, andj  perhaps  suffering  brutal  treatment. 
It  is  lo  provide  for  the  little  children  during 
those  tarly  years  ot  neglect  that  the  kindergar- 
ten is  designed.  Enough  money  has  already 
been  raised  to  obtain  a  very  pretty  lot  in  Ja- 
maica Plain,  a  beautiful  site  in  a  delightful  lo- 
cality. It  is  necessary  to  raise  money  enough  to 
eifctthe  building  and  provide  for  the  education 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  pudIIs.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Anagnos  appeals  to  you  in  behalf  of 
the  little  blind  children  who  need  help  and  edu- 
cation, and  I  feel  sure  that  his  appeal  will  not  be 
in  vi. in.    (Applause.) 

These  were  the  graduates  of  the  school : 
Alice  Viola  Carleton,  Lillie  May  Fletcher, 
Charles  Timothy  Gleason,  Cbarles  Harrison 
Prescott,  Daniel  Scott,  Annie  Mansfield  Sul- 
livan, Evalyn  Annie  Tatreau,  Arthur  Leon 
Warren. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN. 


THE    ANNUAL     EXERCISES    OF 
THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION, 


Good  ?howinur  of  the  Work  of  the  Fast 
Tear— Addresses  of  the  Governor  and  Col- 
lector Saltonstall— Tun  Kindergarten* 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
I'.linU  tools  place  at  Treinont  Temple  yesterday 
afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  which 
crowded  the  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eiiot  presided,  and  among:  the  distin- 
guished persons  occupying  seats  on  the  platform 
were  Governor  Robinson,  Collector  Saltonstall, 
Mr.  Anagnos,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Colonel 
Henry  S.  Russell,  and  Messrs.  James  Sturgis, 
Joseph  B.  Glover,  Samuel  G.  Snelling  and 
Thomas  P.  Temple.  Surrounding  them  were  the 
membors  of  the  graduating  class  and  younger 
pupils  et  the  school,  who,  in  their  pretty  white 
dresses  and  colored  sashes,  formed  a  very  charm- 
ing and  interesting  picture.  The  exercises 
opened  with  an  organ  selection,  fifth  concerto, 
Handel,  by  Charles  H.  Prescott. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  presented  Governor  Robinson, 
who  was  very  cordially  greeted.  The  governor 
paid;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,— I  rind,  in  this  last 
year  of  my  service,  renewed  delight  in  coming 
here,  not  alone  in  standing  before  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  welcoming  you  in  behalf  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  this  delightful  and  in- 
structive entertainment,  Dut  I  find  still  greater 
pleasure  in  standing  before  the  pupils  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  giving  them  today  my  heartiest 
greeting.  1  am  glad  to  see  tnem  all  here.  Their 
laces  are  not  at  all  unfamiliar  to  me,  because  it 
has  Denn  my  pleasure,  within  a  verv  recent  time, 
to  make  them  a  visit  at  tue  school  itself,  and 
there  to  see  more  of  them  than  ooe  is  liable  t», 
or  has  opportunity  for,  on  an  occasion  like  this. 
Pew  institutions  in  our  Commonwealth  com- 
mand so  cordial  attention  as  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. Our  own  people  do  not  perhaps  fully  appre- 
ciate it. 

There  i»  nothing  peculiar  in  this  institution, 
marking  it  outside  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  State.  We  have  our  schools  all  over 
tne  Commonwealth— one  for  one  class,  one  for 
another — all  attempting  to  provide  for  the  wants 
and  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth; to  such  a  degree  are  the  people  inter, 
ested  iu  the  education  and  advancement  of 
every  one.  And  therefore  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  new  appliances,  new  facilities  and  better 
opportunities  will  be  afforded  for  this  institu- 
tion. 

In  order  to  develop  most  carefully  the  method 
of  instruction  pursued  in  a  school  like  this,  an 
earlier  attempt  must  be  made  with  the  children. 
Begin  with  the  little  children,  and  i>ive  them  the 
facilities  which  are  readily  accoraed  in  the 
primary  schools  for  children  generally.  Now  a 
limit  ot  ace  is  fixed,  and  children  are  only  taken 
after  they  have  uassed  that  limit.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  they  at  once,  at  the  ordinary 
school  age,  could  be  put  under  instruction,  given 
the  advantages  of  development  and  culture, 
training  them  in  the  little  ways,  teaching  them 
by  the  simplest  system,  until  they  attain  a  point 

'   greater   advance,  until    they  shall  enter  the 
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institution  and  take  us  enlarged  course.  I  hope 
that  it  an  effort  is  made  iu  Boston  and  vicinity 
to  cellect  the  necessary  amount  ot  money  to  es- 
tablish a  kindergarten  addition  to  the  resources 
ot  this  institution,  it  will  meet  with  that  ready 
and  hearty  response  which  always  characterizes 
the  efforts  of  Isogton  and  her  people  in  good 
works  of  this  kind. 

The  band  theu  played  the  Introduction  and 
bridal  chorus  from  "Lohengrin,"  alter  which 
there  was  an  interesting  essay  by  Miss  Evaiyn  A. 
Tatreau  on  the  "LawB  of  Mechanics,*'  illustrated 
by  asewine  machine.  A  double  quartette  tor  male 
voices  from  "Glenara"  was  then  s-iven.  A 
pathetic  incident  attaches  to  this,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  libretto  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Anagnos  a  short  time  before  her  death. 

Tuis  was  followed  by  one  o:  tne  most  interest- 
ing numbers  on  the  programme,  an  '-Exercise  in 
Geography,"  by  lour  little  boys.  One  or  the 
boys  put  together  very  rapidly  and  accurately  a 
dissected  map  of  South  America.  The  others 
were  handed  blocks  represeutinsr  different  sec- 
tions ot  the  world,  and  almost  instantly  named 
tue  -tate  or  country,  and  gave  facts  in  reeard  to 
their  geoeraphy. 

A  truly  wonderful  exhibition  was  that  of 
••Reading  by  the  Touch,"  by  Julia  Roeske  and  M. 
Eunice  French.  Julia,  a  very  young  girl,  has 
been  under  instruction  since  last  SeDtember 
only,  but  showed  marked  proficiency. 


Pars  oiu  of  Hie  programme    ended   with  a  well" 
rendered  solo  for    clarinet    by    Clarence  W.  Bss- 
ford. 

The  gyraastics,  calisthenics  and  military  drill 
by  squad*  ot  young  hoys,  uirls  and  young  men 
call)  d  lortli  well  deserved  applause,  the  "silent 
•oanuat"  being  particularly  well  executed. 

A  chorus  for  leiualo  voices,  "Sonii  ot  the 
Triton,  '  was  followed  by  the  kindergarten, 
"Kirly  Boston  in  Clay. "  Several  of  the^young 
lads  and  misses  shaped  very  uood  models  of  Bos- 
ton Light,  Boston  Stone,  a  canoe,  a  windmill,  a 
spinning  wheel,  the  lirsc  printing  t»ress,  the 
State  House  dome  and  a  map  of  Boston;  they 
also  gave  ve»y  creditable  descriptions  «f  the 
'nine. 

Collector  Saltonstall  was  then  introduced,  and 
said:  Ladies  and  trentleineu,  -1  am  sure  tuat  any 
words  of  mine,  whatever  I  may  say,  will  be  less 
eloquent  than  this  that  is  going  on  before  you 
[referring  to  modelling  m  clayj  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  for  which  1  have  consented  to  address  you 
a  tew  words.  1  ain  here  to  speak  iu  behalf  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind.  1  know  not  how 
we  can  oe  appealed  to  In  behalr  of  rhe  blind 
more  than  we  are  at  this  lovely  season  of  1  he 
year  by  all  that  meets  our  eye."  When  we  see 
what  God  has  spread  out  bei  ore  us  in  his  crea- 
tion; when,  from  the  time  that  wa  open  our 
eyes  in  the  mom  until  we  rest  at  eve,  we  see  the 
wonders  of  bis  creation,  every  little  flower  and 
leaf  that  spring*  from  the  dry  twig,  the  irlorious 
sky,  the  sun,  moon  and  siaro,  every  bird  and 
insect,  but,  more  than  all.  the  forms  auo  faces  of 
those  wa  love  and  who  love  us;  when  we  think  of 
this,  and  ef  how  Cod  appeals  to  us  through  our 
sight  more  than  through  all  our  other  senses- 
then  it  is  that  we  feel  in  our  hearts  for  those  who 
are  deprived  of  this  precious  senss. 

The  speaker  then  paid  a  glowing  tributejto  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  ni's  work,  and  continuing,  said: 
But  Mr.  Anagnos  bad  no  sooner  commenced  his 
work  than  he  found  that  there  was  a  vital  detect 
in  tins  institution,  a  delect  which  exists,  I 
believe,  in  all  similar  institutions  in  the  world, 
and  that  was  that  at  the  period  of  infancy,  at  the 
period  of  earliest  cnildnood,  when  little  children 
in  their  plastic  nature  are  to  be  formed  and 
moulded,  at  that  period  they  weie  not  admitted 
to  the  institution.  They  could  not  enter  until 
they  were  nine  yenra.old.  lhey  were  left  in  then- 
homes,  or  perhaps  oftentimes  in  places  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  home,  in  idleness,  ignor- 
anoe,  and  perhaps  suffering  brutal  treatment. 
They  were  suffering  from  neglsct,  and  there  was 
not  exerted  upon  them  the  slightest  attemut  at 
education.  Now  then,  my  friends,  Mr.  Anagnos 
calls  upon  us  for  our  sympathy  and  support  iu 
founding  his  klndergarteu  for  the  blind.  I  say 
"bis,"  because  it  proceeds  from  his  heart 
and  his  brain.  Enough  money  has  been  raised 
to  obtain  a  very  pretty  lot  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  healthy,  delightful 
locality,  and  also  to  erect  the  walls  and  to  put 
on  tne  roof  of  a  plain,  substantial  building;  aud 
that  is  an.  The  money,  when  that  is  paid  for,  is 
gone.  There  is  nothing  wherewith  to  equip  the 
building;  there  Is  nothing  to  support  the  project 
when  its  pupils  are  gathered  together.  In  fact 
there  it  will  remain,  mere  walls,  unless  a  fund 
can  be  procured  for  its  support.  But  does  Mr. 
Anagnos  despair?  Not  tor  one  moment.  He 
savs  that  school  is  to  oe  opened  next  year,  and 
that  there  will  be  some  40  or  50  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  its  instruction.  He  appeals  to  you; 
we  all  appeal  to  you;  but,  what  is  more,  the 
little  bliud  children,  who  need  this  instruction, 
appeal  to  your  kind  sympathies.  And  allow  me 
to  say  that,  even  iu  this  audience,  if 
all  go  awav  impressed  with  tins  cause; 
if  every  man  and  woman  says,  "I  will 
do  something  for  it";  if  we  all  go  away 
determined  to  strengthen  Mr.  Anagnos's  hands, 
then,  before  the  year  goes  around,  he  will  ne 
na;hr;  and  that  institution  will  be  open  as  the 
great  adjunct,— and,  we  may  say,  the  future 
i  ornerstone,— of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Massachusetts  School.    [Applause.] 

Gr»nd  duo  lor  two  cornets,  the  "Fliege,  du 
Voglein,"  or  Aht,  by  C.  H.  Prescott  and  C.  T. 
Gleason,  was  the  next  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  it  was  followed  by  the  valediciorv 
by  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan.  This  was  a  very 
creditable  production,  and  received  the  ap- 
preciative recognition  of  tne  vast  audience  pre- 
sent. 

The  concluding  exercises  were  the  award  of 
diplomas  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and  the  chorus, 
finale  from  "Glenara." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  graduating 
class:  Alice  Viola  Carleton,  Llllie  May  h  letcher, 
Charles  Timothy  Gleason,  Charles  Harrison 
Prescott,  Daniel  Scott,  Annie  Mauslieid  Sullivan, 
Evalyu  Anuie  Tatreau,  Arthur  Leon  Warren. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Commencement  I?xci-ci»e»  of  the  Ferklnn  In- 
stitution at  Ti't-maut  Teinyle. 


Year  by  year  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  since 
that  day,  half  a  century  ago,  when  Colonel  Thomas 
Perkins  surrendered  his  stately  homo  on  Pearl 
street,  the  pathos  and  performance  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  have  enlisted  the  eye  of  sympathy  for  at 
least  one  day  of  public  exercises,  and  yet  there 


has  boon  nothing  worn  out,  but  something  ever 
new  in  the  emphasis  of  these  appeals.  Yesterday 
afternoon,  as  heretofore,  the  cause  of  the  sight 
less  was  represented  by  the  presence  on  the  plat- 
form at  Treniont  Temple  of  those  wuo 
bespeak  the  civic  authority  as  well 
as  tho  philanthropy  of  the  community. 
and  (he  assemblage  in  the  auditorium  of  others 
whose  Intent  aud  upturned  faces  told  how  they 
wore  Impressed  with  all  they  saw  and  heard. 
Even  more  suggestive  to  many  than  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Governor  and  the  corporation  of  tho 
Institution  was  that  of  one  who  had  partaken  in 
the  labors  of  the  founder— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
At  this  time,  however,  It  was  not  alone  his  loss 
that  was  recalled,  but  that  of  tho  daughter,  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  who  had  been  to  tho  present  Director 
a  cheering  colleague  In  all  the  Intricacies  of  his 
problem,  and  for  the  blind  children  under  his 
charge  a  sunny  presence  that  no  retina  was 
needed  to  perceive.  But  the  year  had  also  re- 
vealed a  promising  phase,  as  if  to  compensate  for 
such  a  loss— the  development  and  near  approach 
to  consummation  of  the  Kindergarten  project.  **w 

The  exercises  were  Initiated  with  an  organ  solo, 
Handel's  Fifth  Concerto,  played  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Prescott.  The  President,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
asked  His  Excellency  the  Governor  to  speak,  and 
he.  in  responding,  said  that  he  found  In  this  last 
year  of  his  service  renewed  delight  In  attending 
this  occasion  and  in  giving  hearty  greeting  to  the 
pupils  of  the  Institution.  Few  institutions  In  our 
Commonwealth  command  so  much  attention  as 
the  Perkins  Institution.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  people  have  come  and  gone  from  other 
places  and  paid  their  tributes  of  appreciation  to 
the  work  of  this  Institution.  All  over  the  Com- 
monwealth there  arc  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  It  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
advanced  effort  and  encouragement  to  one  with 
such  an  object  as  this.  In  order  to  develop  the 
method  of  education  in  a  school  like  this  it  has 
been  found  that  the  children  must  be  taken  at  an 
earlier  age  than  heretofore,  so  that  the  blind 
pupils  will  have  the  same  advantages  as  those  In 
the  public  schools,  and  for  this  reason  there  was  a 
vital  need  for  the  proposed  Kindergarten  School 
for  small  blind  children. 

Miss  Evalyn  A.  Tatreau  explained  by  means  of 
the  sewing  machine  various  laws  of  mechanics 
for  the  concentration  aud  distribution  of  force, 
and  gave  a  practical  illustration,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  applause. 

In  announcing  the  double  quartette  from 
"Glenara,"  Dr.  Eliot  said  that  a  veiy  pathetic  as 
well  as  artistic  interest  attaches  to  tills  produc- 
tion, as  the  libretto  was  written  by  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
whose  loss  by  death  during  the  past  year  every 
mmate  and  every  friend  of  the  institution  deplores. 
The  selection  was  rendered  with  much  spirit  by 
eight  male  voices. 

Four  little  boys  gave  an  exercise  in  geography 
characteristic  of  this  school,  and  showed  great 
facility  In  detaching  ami  recognizing  by  size  and 
outline  the  various  countries  represented  by  raised 
pieces  of  papier  inaclie. 

Reading  by  touch  was  next  exhibited  by  two 
little  gins.  The  first,  a  tiny  little  one,  Julia 
RoesKe,  read  some  juvenile  verses  with  a  clear- 
ness and  naivete  ot  expression  that  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  audience  at  once.  Tho  next,  M. 
Eunice  French,  read  with  intelligence  an  enjoy- 
able selection  from  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table."  A  clarinet  solo  by  Clarence  W.  Bas- 
ford  was  well  rendered. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  opened  with 
gymnastics,  military  drill  and  calisthenics.  Com- 
panies of  boys  and  girls  clad  in  picturesque  cos- 
tumes inarched  upon  the  stage  and  went  through 
varied  evolutions  and  mamia!  movements,  which 
exhibited  grace  of  motion  and  an  adaptation  to 
physical  development.  This  was  followed  by  a 
military  drill,  which  displayed  admirable  profi- 
ciency. A  chorus  for  female  voices,  "  Song  of  the 
Triton,''  was  next  sung. 

(■Then  came  what  may  be  called  the  unique 
feature  of  the  day— the  Kindergarten— as  a  num- 
ber of  boys  and  girls  began  their  task  on  "Early 
Boston  lu  Clay."  At  tho  same  time  Collector 
Saltonstall  was  announced.  He  said  that  words 
of  his  would  be  less  eloquent  than  the  work  of 
kindergarten,  which  was  going  on  before  them. 
The  beauties  of  the  season,  and  the  manifold  ways 
in  which  God  speaks  to  us  through  our  eyes,  should 
remind  us  of  wnat  the  loss  of  sight  13.  The  speaker 
said  that  during  his  connection  with  the  Institu- 
tion as  Trustee  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  il  s 
value  and  the  worth  of  the  devoted  head.  Mr.  .M. 
Anagnos.  He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  qual- 
ities of  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  said  that  ho 
was  worthy  to  come  from  the  classic  land 
of  Greece.  The  address  closed  with  an 
urgent  appeal  tor  sympathy  and  support  toward 
the  project  of  the  Kindergarten  School,  which 
was  an  outgrowth  of  his  heart  and  zeal  and  was 
calculated  to  give,  to  the  work  of  training  the 
blind  children  here  a  completeness  scarcely  to  be 
found  elsewhere  iu  the  world. 

While  the  address  was  in  progress  the  little 
boys  and  girls  who  stood  at  tables  manipulating 
clay  had  fashioned  with  their  fingers  a  number  of 
Ingenious  little  models  suggestive  of  themes  in  the 
early  history  of  Boston.  The  home  of  Boston's 
first  white  settler,  William  Blaxton,  the  boat  in 
which  the  Charles  Rivei  was  crossed,  the  signal 
tower  on  Beacon  Hill,  the  first  Boston  newspaper, 
the  first  lighthouse  and  other  features  of  Boston's 
infancy  were  explained  and  held  up  to  the  mani- 
fest admiration  of  the  audience. 

A  grand  duo  for  cornets  from  "  Fliege  du  Vog- 
lein" was  played  so  well  by  C.  H.  Prescott  and  0. 
T.  Gleason  that  an  encore  was  desired.  Miss 
Annie  M.  Sullivan  was  the  valedictorian,  and  she 
acquitted  herself  ot  the  always  touching  duty  of 
farewell  with  a  felicity  of  thought  and  tender 
graco  of  expression  that  raised  her  efforts  far 
above  conventionality.  Her  reference  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Anagnos  as  one  who  had  been  a  cheering 
light  to  the  pupils'  hearts,  and  whose  spirit  would 
be  ever   present   with    them  in    memory's  vision, 
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caused  tlie  tears  to  start  to  many  eyes. 

To  this  address  Dr.  Li  lot  made  a  worthy  Im- 
promptu resDonse  as  he  rose  to  distribute  the 
Qiploiuas,  congratulating  the  pupils  ou  the  rare 
opportunities  they  had  enjoyed,  and  urging  them 
iu  view  of  what  had  been  achieved  by  sightless 
people  who  had  won  places  of  importance  in  late 
years  to  resolve  on  living  uo  to  their  highest  ideal 
of  influence  and  attainment  ,„,,„„■ 

He  then  distributed  tne  mplomas  to  the  follow- 
ing eraduates:  Alice  Viola  Carleton.LillleJ.Iay 
Fletcher.  Charles  Timothy  Uleason.  Charles  Har- 
rison Prescott.  Daniel  .Scott,  Annie  JIansfleld  Sul- 
livan, Evalyn  Annie  Tatreau.  Arthur  Leon  War- 
ren The  exceedingly  interesting  and  suggestive 
exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  chorus 
finale  from  "Glenara." 


'Boston  burning  Sfrcroeilcr. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2.   1886. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

Interesting  Public  Exercises  at 
Tremont  Temple. 


Address  of  Hon.  L«everett  Salton- 
stall and  Others. 


Modelling  in  Clay  and  Presentation  of 
Diplomas. 


Two  pleasanter  and  more  instructive  hours  it 
would  be  difficult  to  spend  than  were  enjoyed  by 
a  tbrong  of  people  at  Tremont  Temple  Tuesday 
afternoon.  "When  the  exercisesare  so  interest- 
ing," exclaimed  a  newspaper  man,  "it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  your  mind  on  your  own  work."  As 
the  people  were  flocking  in,  one  of  the  graduates, 
Mr.  Prescott,  played  on  the  organ  Handel's 
Fifth  Concerto. 

Upon  the  platform,  "the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers," was  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe;  and  not 
far  behind  ber  sat  Laura  Bridgman.  As  the 
crgan  ceased  the  trustees  and  guests  took  their 
places  near  these  ladies.  Their  president, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D  ,  introduced 

GOVERNOR   ROBINSON 

as  the  official  bead  of  the  institution.  His  ex- 
cellency made  a  felicitous  address,  beginning 
with  a  jest  upon  Dr.  Eliot's  introduction  of  him 
"to  begin  the  graduating  exeicises,"  because 
politicians  like  commencements  better  than 
graduations.  He  came  to  these  exercises  ever 
with  fresh  delight.  Few  of  our  public  establish- 
ments demand  an  i  receive  such  wide  attention 
as  the  Perkins  School,  as  witness  the  narratives 
of  foreign  visitors  from  Dickens  downward. 
Like  other  natives,  we  often  know  least  of  the 
hallowed  places  in  our  very  miust. 

Tbe  governor  bad  been  thinking  of  the  various 
gatherings  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Temple— for 
a  festival  today,  to  hear  an  eloquent  orator  to- 
morrow, to  share  in  a  fraternal  assemblage  of 
delegates  from  all  States,  to  listen  to  declama- 
tions by  Latin  School  boys — but  not  one  was 
more  important  than  this.  In  conclusion  he  re- 
ferred to  the  need  of  kindergarten  instruction 
for  children,  especially  blind  children,  under  the 
ieeal  school  age,  and  commended  the  proposed 
establishment  of  this  department  to  public  and 
private  benevolence.  He  remembered  the 
lather's  reply  to  his  child  who  asked  what  the 
sermon  was  for:  "To  eive  the  choir  a  rest;"  and 
be  believed  that  this  he  had  done,  as  briefly  as 
the  call  of  tbe  programme  demanded. 

VARIOUS   EXERCISES. 

Dr.  Eliot  responded  happily,  that  Governor 
Robinson  deserved  to  receive  the  highest  politi- 
cal degree  to  which  he  might  aspire,  and  then 
should  be  made  a  perpetual  undergraduate. 
The  brass  band  of  the  school  followed  with  the 
Introduction  and  Bridal  Chorus  from  "Lohen- 
grin," arranged  by  J.  B.  Claus.  Miss  Tatreau, 
a  graduate,  took  her  place  at  the  sewing- 
machine,  and  by  her  dexterity  in  its  use  illus- 
trated tbe  brief  but  distinct  account  which  she 
pave  of  the  progress  of  man  in  the  invention  of 
labor-saving  devices  since  the  remote  age  of  un- 
polished stone  weapons.  Introducing  a  double 
quartet  of  male  voices,  in  a  selection  from  H. 
btrachaucr's  opera  of  "Glenara,''  the  president 
referred  feelingly  to  the  authorship  of  its  words 
by  Mrs  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  who  one  year  ago 
was  a  heartfelt  sympathizer  with  the  commence- 
ment festivities.  Two  blind  pupils  played  the 
piano  accompaniment  for  this  soag.  Four  little 
fellows  shared  the  geography  lesson,  three  de- 
scribing the  models  handed  them  by  the  teacher, 
and  one  putting  together  dessecated  8outh 
America. 


Julia  Roeske  anUM."Eunice  French  read  from 
the  raised-letter  books  Dr.  Holmes's  sketch  of 
the  six  different  men  who  enter  into  the  con- 
version of  every  John  and  James;  and  juve- 
nile verses  about  "A  Pin's  Value."  Mr.'Anagoos 
explained  that  the  youngest  girl  had  only  been 
u  pupil  slice  September,  though  she  bad  prevl- 
j  usly  learned  her  letters;  and  then  she  read  a 
tew  strange  Hues  at  touch  from  the  middle  of  a 
selection.  Clarence  W.  Basford  played  Berg- 
sen's  clarionet  solo,  opus  82,  touching  thj  stac- 
caio  passages  very  finely. 

MUSCULAR  DISPLAY. 

Sixteen  young  boys  then  marched  on  for 
c'umb-bell  exercises.  Witn  wonderful  precision 
they  moved  about  the  platform  and  descended 
the  stairs.  A  blind  pupil  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  11  little  girls  went  through  a  whole- 
some calisthenic  drill,  with  long  tin  tubes  for 
ttieir  implements.  They  were  followed  by  a 
dozen  young  men  in  a  musket  drill,  under  their 
regular  teacher. 

Molloy's  "Song  of  the  Triton"  was  sung  by 
some  five  and  twenty  girls;  and  then  the  tables 
were  brought  torch  for  one  of  the  most  telling 
features  of  tbe  exhibition— the  clay-moulding 
exhibition  by  six  boys  and  as  many  girls,  a  little 
older  than  the  kindergarten  pupils  who  usually 
take  such  lessons,  but  still  V6ry  young.  While 
24  little  hands  were  busy  at  work, 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALT0N3TALL 

was  introduced  as  one  who  could  clear  away  all 
doubts  as  to  the  need  of  the  projected  kinder- 
garten. After  happily  referring  to  the  work  of 
the  blind,  wbich  pleads  more  eloquently  than 
words,  and  to  the  sympathy  we  feel  for  the 
sightless,— when  earth  is  clad  in  her  June  array, 
and  the  flowers  of  earth  and  heaven  are  alike 
beautiful,— he  spoke  of  the  special  pleasure  of 
looking  into  loving  faces.  Duty  had  compelled 
bim  to  give  up  his  membership  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  but  his  interest  was  continuous. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  Louis  Agassiz, 
who  came  to  us  from  free  Switzerland,  he  muse 
always  think  of  Michael  Anagnos,  who  came  to 
us  from  freedom-loving  Greece.  The  kinder- 
garten \vas  the  pet  plan  of  Mr.  Anaguos  to  sup- 
ply what  he  had  found  to  be  a  vital  defect  in 
the  present  methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  Of 
necessity  tbey  learn  to  read  later  than  seeing 
children,  and  are  older  before  they  can  profit 
by  the  methods  in  present  use.  They  must  ear- 
lier begin  to  use  their  hands.  Instead  of  being 
left  to  idleness,  ignorance,  neglect  or  brutality 
at  borne,  they  should  he  sent  to  such  a  school  as 
tbe  director,  with  invincible  courage,  hopes  soon 
to  provide.  Tbe  Jamaica  Plain  site  is  delight- 
ful. In  the  autumn  the  school  is  to  begin  with 
40  or  50  waiting  pupils;  yet  the  present  funds 
will  be  all  expended  before  that  time  in  the  bare 
construction  and  roofing  of  the  building,  while 
not  a  dollar  is  left  for  finishing  and  furnishing. 
Said  one  lady:  "I  feel  like  giving  up  all  lesser 
charities  and  concentrating  my  efforts  on  this 
alone,"— which  will  be,  added  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
the  great  adjunct  and  future  corner-stone  of  our 
intelligent  provision  for  the  blind. 

"early  boston  in  clay" 
meant  that  each  of  the  busy  workers  had  by 
this  time  a  certain  illustration  ready.  One  girl 
told  how  William  Blackstone  came  to  settle  in 
Boston.  Another  had  modeled  the  Indian  canoe 
in  which  he  crossed  tbe  Charles  liver.  A  boy 
showed  a  mill  like  that  which  gave  to  Copps 
Hill  its  early  name  of  Windmill,  A  second  boy 
made  the  old  Beacon  which  gave  its  name  to 
Boston's  highest  peak,  while  a  third  modeled 
the  ship  in  which  the  settlers  might  have  emi- 
grated. Three  girls  bad  tried  their  hands  re- 
spectively at  the  printing-press  like  that  from 
which  was  issued  the  Boston  Newsletter  in 
1704.  a  spincint-wbeel  such  as  the  ladies  nsed 
on  tbe  Common  to  encourage  colonial  cloth- 
making,  a  Pine  Tree  Shilling  such  as  were 
coined  in  1652.  Three  bovs  wrought  tbe  Har- 
bor Ligbi house  of  173  years  ago,  the  Boston 
Store  si  ill  to  te  seen  on  Mmuall  street,  the 
Lome  of  tie  State  Hou^e.  An  older  giri  closed 
this  sretioa  by  describing  t  e  clay  map  of  Bos- 
><  u  but  had  just  made,  allulir.g  to  the  came  of 
i.'ei:  cnt  ( i  u-n  our.'),  South  15  stou,  and  otli  r 
points  of  liiitLtdiate  in  era  t  to  herself  ao«l  lei- 
low  pup'L. 

A  eorm  t  duet  (F'iece  o"u  Voglein,  bv  Fraaz 
Alt,  ttireiigLd  b>  Topi.)  iiayed  by  Messrs.  Pres- 
c<  tt  <u.d  G-cas'  o,  prtttd<d  ile  short  aud  earn- 
est 

VALEDICTORY  1JY   MISS   ANNIE     MANSKIELD 
SULLIVAN. 

Dr.  Eli  t  then  awa-ded  diplomas  to  ei"ht 
.iiidiwts,  as  follows:  Alice  V.  Carleton,  LiTlie 
M.  Fletchtr,  Charles  T.  Gleason.  Charle3  H. 
Pie*coit,  Danioi  Scott,  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  Eva- 
iyn  A.  Tatreau,  Arthur  L.  Warren. 

He  ^aid  it  was  his  voice  tb»t  spoke,  but  it  was 
Diucior  Auagnos  who  had  really  enabled  them 
to  achieve  their  certificates.  He  reminded 
tbem  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  line,  which  her  hus- 
band put  into  one  of  his  poems,  about  "the  in- 
ward eye,  tbe  bILs  of  soul."  He  would  call  it 
also,  "the  bliss  of  society." 

lie  commended  to  their  attention  the  recently 
ijiblished  Life  of  Fawcett,  the  blind  worker", 
wlo  reached  a  place  in  the  British  Cabinet, a 


n.aD  who  foutjd  the  keenest  joy  in  life,  who  al- 
ways bade  tbe  blind  act  as  if  they  were  just  like 
ehVr  people,  ."ud  begjed  tbe  seeing  not  to  pu- 
re uize  the  sightless,  hut  to  help  them  to  be  inle- 
pmcett. 

The  exercises  closfd  with  a  chorus,  another 
seleoitn  frcm  "Glenara."  If  the  flow  of  doll  its 
is  pn  portioned  to  tbe  interest  of  the  audience, 
tbe  kindeigarten  will  bud  and  Dlossotn  like  our 
iunimer  trees,  and  bear  as  rich  fruitage. 

J.  H.  W. 
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BLIND  GRADUATES. 


Commencement    Exercises    of 
the   Perkins  Institution. 


Addresses  by  Gov.  (Robinson 

and  Co! sector  Saltonstall. 


Interesting      Illustrations 
Industrial  Education. 


of 


The  commencement  exercises  of  thePerkin3 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  tho 
Blind,  at  Tremont   Temple,  yesterday    after- 
noon, were  quite  in   the  usual  order,  and  at- 
tracted an  audience  that  tilled  the  hall  to  its 
utmost  capacity.    The  enthusiasm  of  tne  pub- 
lie  oil  the  festival   days  of  the  blind  youth  Is 
unfailing,  and  the   applause,   repeated  again 
and  again,  was   the  warmest   assurance  that 
could  he  given  of  a  very  real  interest  in  the 
work  ot  the  institution.    The  programme  was 
started  with  organ  music  by  Mr.  Charles  II. 
Prescott.  after  which  camo  a  brief  but  perti- 
nent address   by   Gov.    Robinson.    The  gov- 
ernor  confessed   bis  deep   interest  officially 
and  personally   in   the  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion.   Few   schools   for   the    blind  had  com- 
manded   so     cordial     attention.       It     was 
one     of     the     first     things     which      many 
foreigners  wished   to  see   on   coming  to  this 
country.    There  had  been  great  improvement 
in  all  our  schools,  and  the  blind  children  had 
shared  in  this  progress.     Wliat  was  needed 
for  the  better  training  of  these  pupils  was  to 
be  able  to  receive  them  at  an  earlier  age.     It 
is  to  do  this  work  that  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing is  now  demanded.     The  Governor  took 
the  hint  of  the  programme  to  be  brief,  and, 
after  these  words  of  good  cheer,  sat  down  to 
witness  the  graduating  exercises.     I>r.  Eliot, 
who  presided,  was  willing  to  allow  the  Gov- 
ernor  to   graduate   this   year,    provided   he 
would  come  back  next  year  to  be  graduated 
over  again  In  the  same  way.    Tbe  school  Dana 
then  played  "Lohengrin"' very  sweetly,  after 
which  Miss  Evalyn  A.  Tatreau  gave  an  exer- 
cise in  industrial  education,  illustrated  from 
the  sewing  machine,  which  was  received  with 
great   applause;     The  libretto,  rendered  bv 
male  voices,  was  taken  from  "Glenara,"  and 
was    doubly    interesting  as   among  the   last 
compositions  or  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  R.  Anag- 
nos, and  as  an  evidence  cf  the  high  musical 
train  in*  reached  in  the  institution.     Next 
camo  an  exercise  In  geography,  in  which  four 
little  boys  told  what  they  knew.    Two  girls— 
.Julia  ftoeske  and  M.  Eunice  French— one  of 
them  quite  young— then  read  bv  touch,  and, 
after    this    was    a    clarinet   solo     by    Mr. 
Clarence    W.    Basford.      The   military   drill 
and  the  calisthenics  for  both    boys  and  girls 
were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  audience,   and 
were  entered  into  bv  the  pupils  with  evident 
relish.    The  rendering  of  "The  Song  of  tho 
Triton,"  by  a  chorus  of  female  voices,  was 
excellent.     What   afforded   the  most  amuse- 
ment, and  aroused  tne  Keenest  interest  of  the 
audience,    were   the   illustrations   of  "Early 
Boston"  in  clay,  by  the  klndergartners.    These 
were  older  children  than  those  whom  tho  in- 
tended kindercarten  institutions  will  receive, 
but  they  none  the  less  conveyed  the  sugges- 
tion    of    what     iniiv    be     done    for     these 
unfortunates.      This     was     eloquently    en- 
forced     by      Hon.      Leverett      Saltonstall, 
who  addressed  the  audience  briefly  on  the 
noble  work  which  had  been  done  during  the 
last  (50  years  by  Dr.  Howe  and  his  efficient 
son-in-law.  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  reminded  him 
of  Agassiz.     The  one  came  from  Switzerland, 
the  other  from  the   classic  land  of  Greece. 
The  old  Greek  philosophers  never  dreamed  of 
restoring  sight    to   the  blind,  nor   did  those 
phUosphers  of  tho  western   v,  oild.     Mr  Sal- 
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ions  tall  found  a  ereat  and  vital  detect  m  the 
Institution  beeanse  the  training  of  the  blind 
youth  did  not  begin  before '  the  chlM'a 
habits  bad  been  partially  formed. 
Now  tboy  were  not  admitted  until 
9  years  of  age.  They  should  come  under 
training  when  from  3  to  5  years  old.  The 
claim*,  of  this  work  were  eloquently  urged 
upon  the  people  present.  Mr.  C.  II.  Preseott 
and  Mr.  C.  T.  Clcason  then  rendered  a  grand 
duo  on  two  cornels,  which  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. The  valedictory  was  by  .Miss  .\nnie 
M.  Sullivan,  who,  after  a  few  serious  words  of 
general  address,  paid  tbe  compliments  of  the 
occasion  to  the  trustees,  the  teachers  and  her 
fellow  students  of  the  institution.  In 
awarding  the  diplomas,  Dr.  Eli*;  spoke 
of  Henry  Fawcot,  the  blind  Eng- 
lish statesman,  and  drew  fonie  pertinent 
Illustrations  from  his  life.  He  then  handed 
diplomas  to  the  following  graduates:  Alice 
V.  Carteton,  Ullie  M.  Fletcher.  Charles  T. 
Gleasou,  Charles  II.  Preseott,  Daniel  Scott, 
Annie  M.  Sullivan,  Kvalyn  A.  Tatreau,  Arthur 
L.  Warren.  The  cominenconient  exercises 
closed  with  a  finale  chorus  from  "Glenara,"  in 
which  the  whole  school  joined.  The  entnv 
programme  was  heartily  appreciated,  and 
nothing  was  made  wearisome  by  being  too 
ion-. 


BLIND  KINDERGARTNERS. 
As  often  as  the  closing  of  the  year  brings 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  to  Tremont  Temple,  the  sym- 
pathy with  this  work  gathers  an  eager  and 
enthusiastic  audience  to  witness  their  ex- 
ercises and  express  interest  in  their  doings. 
Recently,  the  little  kindergartuers  have 
added  their  contributions  to  the  occasion, 
ami  yesterday  quite  outdid  themselves  in 
illustrating  the  early  history  of  Boston 
in  figures  and  designs  made  from 
clay.  The  dozen  children  who  thus 
displayed  their  ability  to  teach 
history  in  object  lessons  suggest  what  may 
be  done  through  the  same  method  when 
applied  to  the  younger  children  who  are 
now  neglected  in  their  homes  because  no 
adequate  provision  is  made  for  them  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind.  These  children, 
from  3  to  5  years  of  age,  need  to  have  their 
miuds  brightened  and  quickened  in  those 
earliest  years,  and  the  uplifting  of  the 
blind  can  never  reach  a  high  de- 
gree of  attainment  until  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  young,  which  Mr. 
Anagnos  has  designed,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  institution  have  approved,  has  bceu 
completed  and  endowed.  It  is  this  work 
which  makes  its  constant  appeal,  and 
Which  yesterday  put  its  claims  eloquently 
forward  in  the  suggestive  exercises  in 
which  the  children  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion engaged,  and  in  the  admirable  address 
of  Mr.  Leverctt  Saltonstall.  Where  is  the 
$15,000  which  will  enable  this  projected 
institution  to  reach  the  point  where  it  can 
begin  its  operations  ? 
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then  Miss  Kvalyn  A.  Tatreau  threaded  a 
needle  and  diu  some  stitching  on  tho  sew- 
ing machine,  making  a  few  remarks  on  tho 
laws  of  mechanics.  Foot  little  boys  lol- 
iowed.  illustrating  the  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy by  raised  I  locks,  Julia  Roeske,  a  mite 
of  a  girl,  read  the  story  of  a  pin  by  touch; 
M.  Eunice  French  read  a  selection  from  the 
"Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  Table,"  and 
,  Basford  played  a  solo  on  the 
c  arinet.  This  enued  the  first  Dart.  Per- 
haps  the  mosi  interesting  exercises  were 
the  military  drill  with  rifles,  done  with 
great  accuracy,  and  the  calisthenics! 
by  boys  with  dumb-bells  and  girls 
with  sticks.  After  a  chorus,  by  female 
voices,  came  an  address  on  the  kindergar- 
ten, by  Collector  Saltonstall,  during  which 
the  children  modelled  Boston  in  clay.  The 
kindergarten  people  exhibited  their  handi- 
work in  clay— a  Dutch  mill,  a  beacon,  a 
printing  Dress,  a  spinning  wheel,  a  light- 
house, a  map  of  old  Boston,  and  other 
curious  things.  Each  pupil  made  a  brief 
speech  in  showine  the  models.  Alter  a 
duo  for  the  cornets,  by  C.  H.  Preseott  and 
C.  T.  G reason,  tho  valedictory  address  was 
delivered  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  and 
the  award  of  diplomas  was  made  by  Dr. 
Eliot. 

The  graduates  are  Alice  Viola  Carleton, 
Lillie  May  Fletcher,  Charles  Timothy 
Gleason,  Charles  Harrison  Preseott,  Daniel 
Scott,  Annie  Mansfield  Sullivan.  Evalyn 
Annie  Tatreau  and  Arthur  Leon  Warren. 


EVENING  TRANSCRIPT 
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THE    BUND    ASYLUM. 


Commenc+nient   Yestorday-The  Kindergar- 
ten   Project    Flourishing. 


BLIND    BOYS    AND    GIRLS. 

Exercise*  at  tue  Graduation  of  Scholar* 

of  the  I*erkin»  Institution. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  Massachusetts  School  I 
for  the  Blind  drew  an  immense  audience  to 
Tremont  Temple  yesterday  afternoon,  i 
Among  those  on  the  platform  were  Gover- 
nor Robinson,  Collector  Saltonstall,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  James  Sturgis,  Colonel 
Russell.  Joseph  B.  Glover.  Samuel  G.  Snell- 
ing  and  Thomas  F.  Temple.  . 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  i  and  in  a  few 

words  introduced  the  Governor  as  the  first 
speaker.  On  tho  platform  sat  tho  pupils, 
the  girls  dressed  mostly  in  white  and  the 
boys  in  sober  black.  There  were  eight 
graduates.  Governor  Robinson  expri 
Bis  gratification  hi  being  allowed  to  take 
tart  in  the  proceedings,  because  he  loved 
the  institution  aud  the  nobie  work  in  vvnich 
IS  •  teachers  were  ei 

The  programme  was  as  loilows:  Handel  s 
fifth  concerto  on  the  organ  by  Charles  H, 
Preseott,  Wagner's  introduction  and  brid.il 
ahorusfrom  Lohengrin,  by  the  brass  baud 
of   the   institution,    beautifully    rendered. 


"Wasn't  it  wonderful— perfectly  astounding?" 
was  asked  by  a  gentleman  ia  the  midst  of  the 
throng  of  people  who  came  pouring  out  of  Tre- 
mont Temple    Tuesday  afternoon.     And  be  but 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  every  one  who  attended 
the  conjffieDcement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  School  for  the  Blind.    The  exhibition 
of  the  acquirements  and  accomplishments  of  the 
blind  pupils  were  wonderful  indeed.    One  could 
scarcely   believe,  without  some  previous  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  done  in  this  school,  th  it 
little  sightless  children  could  learn  so  much  of  ob- 
jects about  which  they  can  form  no  conception 
through  that,  to  us,  indispensable  sense  of  sight. 
An  unutterable  patboa,  too,  underran  the  whole 
programme  of  the  afternoon,  for  a  thoughtful  au- 
dience ;  and  although  hearty  and  smiling  applause 
weie  constantly  vouchsafed  the  young  performers, 
sympathetic  tears  lay  not  very  far  below  the  sur- 
face.   The  cheerful,  contented  air  of  the  boys  and 
giils,  their  happy  smiles   and  interested  manner 
were  touching  to  see,    and    taught  to  every  one 
present  a  silent  lesson  of  gratitude,  of  patience 
unoer  heavy  burdens  and  of  a  cheerful  faith  in 
humanity  arid  in  God.    We  doubt  it  a  single  per- 
son went  away  from  Tremont  Temple  yesterday 
atteruoon  without  a  strong  desire  to  extend   a 
helping  hand,  in  however  humble  a  fashion,  to- 
wards the  tuna  for  the  new  kindergarten  lor  tue 
blind. 

Promptly  at  three  Mr.  Charles  H.  Preseott 
struck  up  on  the  organ  Handel's  fifth  concerto, 
which  he  played  with  fine  technical  skill  and  ex- 
pression. Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  Perkins 
Institution,  then  stepped  forward  and  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words  introduced  his  excellency  Gov- 
ernor Robinson. 

After  recognizing  the  work  of  the  institution, 
the  governor  t* aid— How  much  greater  would  be 
the  results  could  they  be  taken  at  the  ordinary 
age  when  children  are  first  sent  to  school,  teach- 
ing them  in  the  simplest  manner  and  giving  them 
a  good  start  before  they  reach  the  age  when  they 
are  now  admitted  to  the  school.  To  this  end,  his 
excellency  urged  the  need  of  pecuniary  assistance, 
and  advised  ready,  hearty  subscriptions  to  the 
kindergarten  fund. 

After  the  band  had  played  the  Introduction  and 
Briaal  Chorus  to  "  Lohengrin,"  which  they 
performed  with  remarkable  facility,  Miss 
E"elyn  A.  Tatreau  was  led  forward  and 
illustrated  "  The  Laws  of  Mechanics "  by 
the  sewing  machine.  The  oldest  implements,  she 
said,  were  made  of  stone,  and  were  rude  hatchets 
and  arrow  heads.  When  these  first  began  to  be 
polished,  the  first  step  in  advance  was  made. 
Tracing  their  growth,  Miss  Tatreau  said  that, 
while  force  is  of  aivine  origin,  mechanical  appli- 
ance* concentrate  and  distribute  it.  She  then 
seated  herself  before  a  sewing-machine,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  her  wonderful  delicacy  of  'touch  alone, 
threaded  the  machine,  and  sewed  a  straight,  nand- 
some  seam.  The  disappointment  written  in  her 
countenance,  when,  the  end  of  the  thread  becom- 
ing frayed,  one  of  the  teachers  stepped  forward 
arid  passed  the  thread  through  one  loop  of  the 
machine, and  her  whispered, "Oh,  i bat's  too  bad!" 
bore  ample  evidence  as  to  her  ability  to  thread  the 
machine,  and  testimony  to  her  having  done  so 
many  limes  before.  Miss  Tatreau's  fine  appear- 
ance, tasteful  dress  and  evident  intelligence  won 
her  enthu-iastic  applause.  A  double  quartet  for 
male  voices  was  the  next  thing  on  the  programme. 
The  fact  that  it  was  a  selection  from  "Glenara, " 
the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
leij»  an  added  pathos  to  the  sweet  voices.   1c  would 


seem  that  tne  beautiful  music  which  she  has  fur- 
nished them  reminds  these  pupils  now  of  ber 
whom  they  loved  so  well,  and  hold  In  such  grate- 
ful rermnibrance. 

Little  Julia  Koeske's  reading  of  the  "Story  of  a 
Pin"  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  younger  blind  pupiU,  and 
she  furnished  a  living  proof  of  the  need  of  a  kin- 
dergarten where  these  children  may  be  given  a 
cuance  to  expand  in  the  right  direction,  before 
they  become  stuuted  by  vicious  surroundings. 
The  reading,  also,  or  an  older  pupil,  M.  Eunlc  i 
French,  was  listened  to  with  great  interest.  She 
was  followed  by  a  clarinet  solo,  performed  in  a 
masterful  way,  by  Clarence  W.  Basford.  Although 
the  selection  was  a  difficult  cavatina,  he  played 
it  with  tine  expression  and  skill. 

The  gymnastic  drill  was  a  thing  to  make  the  au- 
dience hold  its  breath,  flow  the  little  boys  could 
manage  to  swing  those  dumb  bells  so  dangerously 
near  each  others'  and  their  own  heads,  aud  escape 
danger,  was  wonderful  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  the  same  boys  throwing  stones  in  their 
playground  in  South  Boston  and  never  get  hurt. 
The  little  girls'  drill  was  very  pretty,  and  the  mil- 
itary drill  of  the  older  boys  was  truiy  remarkable. 
The  promptness,  exactness  and  perfect  uaison  of 
their  movements  showed  rare  patience  and  thor- 
ough work  on  the  part  of  their'  teacher,  Major 
Wiight,  and  eager  desire  to  learn  on  the  part  of 
the  young  men. 

It  is  said  that  a  blind  musician  always  excels; 
that  God  atones  tor  wii  bholding  outward  vision  by 
granting  an  inner  perception  of  divine  narmontes 
which  the  oidinary  human  does  not  posses-.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  given  many  of  the  girls  at  the  Per- 
kins institution  voices  of  rare  power  and  sweet- 
ness; and  that  they  have  been  well-trained  was 
evinced  by  the  rendering  by  a  chorus  of  female 
veices  of  Molioy's  "Song  of  the  Triton."  After 
the  applause  which  followed  tbem  had  died  away. 
Dr.  Eliot  introduced  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
who  made  an  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Kin- 
aergarten  lor  the  Blinu.  During  his  address  a 
class  of  workers  in  clay  modelled  various  object-; 
at  the  front  of  the  platform.  "I  am  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  "that  any  words  of  mine,  how- 
ever strong,  will  be  less  eloquent  than  what  is 
going  on  here  before  your  eyes.  But  I-  should  be 
very  sorry  to  refuse  to  attempt  to  say  something 
in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten  tor  the  Blind.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  especially,  everything  appeals 
to  our  sympathies  for  these  unfortunate  children. 
The  lovely  summer,  the  bright,  glorious,  morning 
sky,  the  trees  aud  birds,  the  sun  and  moon  aud 
stars,  and  the  taces  of  those  we  love  aud  who 
love  us,  all  appeal  to  us,  and  in  showing  how 
much  more  pleasure  we  are  afforded  by  our  sight 
than  through  all  the  other  senses,  lead  us  to 
remember  of  what  they  are  deprived."  Mr. 
Saltonstall  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  director 
of  the  institution,  whom  he  called  the  head,  tno 
heart  and  the  will  of  the  school.  He  compared 
Mr.  Anagnos  with  his  Zealand  confidence  in  his 
great  cause  of  philanthropy  to  Professor  Agassiz 
in  his  devotion  to  science.  Both  came  from  for- 
eign countries ;  one  came  from  the  wild  fastnesses 
of  Switzerland,  the  other  from  classic  Greece; 
anu  in  the  latter  we  have  a  fit  successor  of  the 
potts,  scholars  and  philosophers  of  old.  No sooner 
had  Mr.  Anagnos  begun  nis  work  here  than  he 
realized  a  vital  defect— a  defect  that  exists  in 
Similar  institutions  all  over  the  world.  And  this 
is— that  children  cannot  be  admitted  to  its  in- 
structions at  that  tender  age  when  they  can  be 
easily  started  in  the  right  direction,  but  must  be 
left  in  neglect,  in  houses  of  brutality,  often,  in 
idleness,  in  ignorance,  and  among  degrading  sur- 
roundings. Now,  then,  Mr.  Auagnos  calls  for 
sjmpathy  and  support  in  his  kindergarten;  his, 
because  it  came  straight  from  his  heart.  Money 
has  been  contributed  sufficient  to  buy  the  land 
(the  Hyde  estate  at  Jamaica  Plain),  and 
to  build  the  building.  But  that  is  all.  Nothing 
will  be  left  to  equip  or  support  the  infant  institu- 
tion. Does  he  despair?  Not  for  aa  instant. 
Funds  must  be  had,  but  Mr.  Anagnos  says  the 
school  will  be  opened  next  year,  without  doubt. 
Not  only  the  director  and  trustees  make  this  ap- 
peal to  >ou,  but  the  little  sightless  children  upon 
the  platform  appeal,  not  alone  for  sympathy,  but 
tor  substantial  aid.  If  all  in  this  house  go  away 
today  fully  impressed  with  this  great  need,  Mr. 
Anagnos's  hands  will  be  strengthened  and  the 
school  will  be  opened  next  year  and  become  the 
chief  ornament  of  this  Commonwealth.  Here  are 
these  little  children,  working  in  this  clay,  some- 
thing similar  to  what  the  Saviour  did  —a  miracle. 
No  words  of  mine,  said  Mr.  Saltonstall  in  closing, 
can  open  your  hearts  and  minds  to  this  great 
cause  as  all  you  have  seen  and  heard  today. 

The  little  children  who  had  been  modelling 
were  then  given  a  chance  to  tell  their  story. 
They  were  much  larger  children  than  will 
hereafter  be  seen  in  the  kindergarten  department 
it  is  hoped,  but  served  to  illustrate  the  subject 
beautifully.  They  told  the  story  of  "Early  Boston 
in  Clay."  Beginning  with  the  first  settler  in  Bos- 
ton, a  "little  girl  told  the  simple  story  of  his  living 
here,  and  holding  up  her  model  showed  us  his 
hi.use  or  "pen."  The  next  girl  showed  us  the  first 
canoe  built  here,  the  Dext  a  wind  mill  on  Copp's 
Hill.  The  beacon  on  Beacon  Hill  was  then  illus- 
trated, and  a  ship  of  1641.  The  first  printing  press 
told  the  story  of  Elioi's  Bible  and  the  first  news- 
paper in  1704.  A  spinning  wneel,  a  pine-tree 
shilling,  the  Boston  Lighthouse,  the  "Boston 
stone"  and  the  dome  of  the  State  House  all  bore 
witness  to  the  capabilities  of  the  little  neglected 
waits,  and  gave  the  entire  audience  a  new  and 
stronger  idea  of  the  debt  this  prosperous  and 
happy  people  owes  its  unfortunates  ;  and  although 
smiles  and  generous  praise  were  evetywhere  ac- 
corded the  little  workers  on  the  platform,  many 
an  eye  was  wet,  and  many  a  heart  warm  with  tha 
desire  to  aid  their  little  neglected  brothers  and 
sisters.  After  a  duet  between  two  cornets,  the 
valedictory  address  was  given  by  Miss  Annie  M. 
Sullivan. 

Numerous  little  handkerchiefs  were  applied  to 
sightless  eyes  at  the  tender  references  to  Mrs. 
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Anagnos.  Miss  Sullivan's  clear  voice  and  earnest 
manner  gave  evidence  that  her  heart  is  in  her 
work,  and  that  she  will  never  sit  with  folded 
bands.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  awarded  the  diplomas 
with  a  few  impressive  remarks  to  the  graduates, 
tending  to  maae  them  feel  that  a  place  for  work 
in  the  world  awaits  these  graduates  as  well  as 
those  from  other  schools,  and  that  they  must  go 
forth  and  seek  the  opportunities  that  no  other 
man  or  woman  can  fill.  They  were  entreated  to 
remember  that  hereafter  will  be  the  time  when 
their  training  would  bear  and  show  its  fruits  in 
their  lives.  Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons:  Alice  Viola  Carleton, 
Lillie  May  Fletcher,  Charles  Timothy  G-leason, 
Charles  Harrison  Prescott,  Daniel  Scott,  Annie 
Mansfield  Sullivan,  Evelyn  Annie  Tatreau  and 
Arthur  Leon  Walker. 

On  the  platform  were  seated  his  excellency 
Governor  Robinson,  Hon.  Leverett  Sal  to  us  tall, 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mr.  Anagnos  and  others  of  the 
trnstees. 

The  programme  afforded  constant  pleasure  and 
surprise,  and  lacked  that  sameness  of  detail  which 
usually  characterizes  commencement  exercises. 
The  bearing  of  the  older  pupils  gave  palpable 
pi  oof  of  the  broad  catholicity  of  culture  which  is 
making  of  these  blind  boys  and  girls  true,  brave, 
helpful  men  and  women.  The  acquirements  and 
training  of  the  little  ones  spoke  louder  than  any 
words,  however  eloquent,  of  what  our  little  sight- 
less waifs  need  and  what  they  may  become.  When 
we  realize  their  capabilities  shall  we  neglect  our 
opportunities  to  help  in  this  grand  work  of  mak- 
ing the  blind  to  see?  And  while  their  mute,  yet 
thrilling  appeal  for  aid  is  fresh  in  our  minds, 
stall  we  neglect  this  God-given  opportunity  to 
help  his  little  creatures?  "Who  does  It  unto  the 
leaBC  of  these,  does  it  unto  me," 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  3,  1886. 


Blind  Children.  The  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  took  place  at 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, in  the  presence  of  an  audience  which 
crowded  tbe  hall  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  presided,  and  the  programme 
as  published  in  the  Register  a  few  days  ago 
Was  carried  out. 

Gov.  Robinson  expressed  his  deep  interest 
in  the  institution,  and  hoped  the  necessary 
amount  to  complete  the  kindergarten  enter- 
prise, so  auspiciously  begun,  would  be 
promptly  contributed. 

Col.  Leverett  Saltonstall  made  aD  eloquent 
appeal  iu  behalf  of  the  sightless,  and  paid  a 
merited  high  tribute  to  Prof.  Anagnos,  the 
Superintendent,  in  his  efforts  to  furnish  the 
blind  full  opportunity  to  acquire  the  educa- 
tion which  shall  fit  them  to  become  useful 
members  of  society.  The  kindergarten  will 
enable  the  Perkins  Institution  to  receive 
pupils  of  the  most  tender  and  susceptible 
age,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  an  edu- 
cation that  will  give  the  blind  a  fair  chance 
with  others  in  the  great  problem  of  living. 
Dr.  Eliot  was  also  very  bappy  in  his  re- 
marks. 

The  pupils  acquitted  themselves  well  in 
all  departments.  The  music  was  rendered 
very  effectively;  the  geographical  exercises 
were  surprisingly  prompt  aud  correct;  the 
reading  by  touch  was  grandly  done;  princi- 
ples of  mechanics,  illustrated  by  a  young 
lady  with  a  sewing  machine,  was  a  wonder- 
fully clear  exposition ;  the  military  drill,  and 
exercises  in  calisthenics  and  with  dumb 
bells,  were  quite  as  efficient  as  could  be  ex- 
pected of  seeing  people;  and  the  valediccio- 
rian  &howed  the  rare  ability  of  compressing 
a  great  deal  of  wisdom  into  a  few  words. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  after- 
noon was  tbe  modeling  in  clay,  by  the  little 
blind  boys  and  girls.  The  exercise  was  an- 
nounced as  "Early  Boston  in  Clay,"  and  to 
each  of  the  boys  aud  girls  was  given  a  lump 
of  clay,  ana  while  Collector  Saltonstall  was 
talking,  they  were  busily  engaged  in  their 
work,  at  tables  on  the  platform,  in  full  view 
of  the  audience,  and  when  he  sat  down,  the 
children  held  up  the  specimens  of  their 
handiwork,  among  which  were  models  (and 
good  ones,  too,)  of  Boston  Light,  a  wind- 
mill,   a   schooner  boat,  a  spinning  wheel,  an 


old-fashioned  printing  press,  the  State  House 
dome,  etc.,  etc. 

The  audience  could  then  understand  what 
Mr.  Saltonstall  meant  by  saying  that  no 
spoken  words  were  so  eloquent  an  appeal 
for  the  blind,  as  what  was  being  done  by 
the  little  blind  children  who  were  then  shar- 
ing the  platform  with  him.  If  so  much  had 
been  possible  without  the  special  kindergar- 
ten sought  for,  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
the  future,  when  the  kindergarten  shall  be 
fully  equipped  and  made  available  for  the 
very  young  blind  children  of  the  communi- 
ty? What  more  eloquent  appeal  could  be 
made?  Shall  the  appeal  for  the  required 
funds  be  in  vain? 
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SOUTH   BOSTON,    JUNE  5,   1886. 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION  COMMENCE- 
MENT. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  aud  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  were  held  iu  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  last. 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  presided.  Upon 
the  platform  were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe; 
His  Excellency,  Gov.  Robinson;  Prof.  M. 
Anagnos;  Hon  Leverett  Saltonstall;  Dr. 
John  S.  Dwight;  and  others  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  Institution.  The  exer- 
cises were  ushered  in  by  a  very  brilliant 
performance  on  the  organ  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
certo, Handel,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Prescott. 
Dr.  Eliot  in  a  few  fitting  remarks  intro- 
duced His  Excellency,  Gov.  Robinson,  who 
addressed  the  audience  in  his  usual  happy 
manner.  Music  by  the  Band  of  the  Iusti- 
tutiou  followed  with  a  tine  performance  of 
"Lohengrin,"  Introduction  and  Bridal 
Chorus.  Wagner,  arranged  by  J.  B.  Clous. 
Miss  Evalyn  A.  Tatreau  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  laws  of  mechanics,  by  the  sewing 
machine,  showing  how  the  power  was  ap- 
plied, threading  a  needle  and  running  the 
machine.  Next  followed  double  quartette 
for  male  voices,  from  "Glenara,''  H.  Stra- 
chauer,  (libretto  by  Julia  R.  Anaguos). 
This  was  superbly  rendered.  Then  came 
exercise  in  geography  by  four  little  boys. 
This,  from  its  mauner,  svas  very  interest- 
ing. One  boy  was  told  to  construct  a  map 
of  South  America.  This  he  performed  by 
selecting  the  proper  pieces,  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  of  course,  and  placing  them 
upon  a  tablet  so  inclined  that  the  audi- 
ence could  see  aud  appreciate  the  opera- 
tion. Others  were  given  blocks  fashioned 
into  the  shapes  of  the  States  of  the  Un- 
ion, and  were  required  to  name  the  state 
which  the  piece  represented.  Reading  by 
the  touch  was  presented  by  Julia  Roes'-e 
and  M.  Eunice  French.  It  was  intensely 
interesting  to  watch  the  smaller  of  these 
as  she  felt  out  aud  called  the  words,  this, 
too,  after  instruction  of  a  few  months. 
Solo  for  clarinet,  cavatina,  op.  82,  M.  Berg- 
sou,  was  finely  given  by  Clarence  W.  Bas- 
ford.  A  fine  and  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  the  gymnastics,  military  drill  and 
calisthenics  taught  and  practised,  at  the 
school  was  given  by  different  squads  of 
boys  and  girls  aud  the  young  men,  which 
elicited  hearty  applause.  A  chorus  for  fe- 
male voices  "Song  of  the  Triton,"  Molloy, 
was  given  with  spirit.  The  Kindergarten 
followed;  several  of  the  pupils,  at  tables 
arrauged  for  the  purpose,  modelled  in  clay 
various  well  known  objects  pertaining  to 
Boston,  such  as  Boston  ', Light,  the  Boston 
Stone,  a  canoe,  windmill,  spinning  wheel, 
the  first  printing  press,  the  State  House 
dome,  and  a  map  of  Boston.  The  title  of 
this  exercise  was  "Early  Boston  iu  Clay," 
and  the  performance  naturally  created  a 
good  deal  of  amusement.  While  this  was 
in  progress,  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  was 
introduced  to  offer  suggestions  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  Kindergarten  department  of 
the  school,  a  project  well  under  way,  now 
awaiting  funds  for  its  completion  and  sus- 
tenance. As  characterising  this  gentle- 
man's address,  it  was  a  line  oratorical  per- 


formance, in  manner  and  voice,  and  in  its 
effect  upon  the  audience.  A  grand  duo  for 
two  cornets,  "Fliege  du  Voglein,"  was 
played  by  C.  H.  Prescott  and  C.  T.  Glea- 
son.  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan  then  deliv- 
ered the  following  well  expressed 

VALEDICTORY. 

To-day  we  are  staudicg  face  to  face  with 
the  great  problem  of  life. 

We  have  spent  years  in  the  endeavor  to 
acquire  the  moral  and  intellectual  disci- 
pline by  which  wo  are  enabled  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood,  receive  higher 
and  broader  views  of  duty,  and  apply 
general  principles  to  tbe  diversified  details 
of  life.  And  now  we  are  going  out  iuto 
the  busy  world  to  take  our  share  of  life's 
burdens,  and  do  our  little  to  make  that 
world  better,  wiser  and  happier. 

We  shall  be  most  likely  to  succeed  iu 
this  if  we  obey  the  great  law  of  our  being. 
God  has  placed  us  here  to  grow,  to  expand, 
to  progress.  To  a  certain  extent  our 
growth  is  unconscious.  We  receive  impres- 
sions and  arrive  at  conclusions  without 
any  effort  on  our  part.  But  we  also  have 
the  power  of  controlling  the  course  of  our 
lives.  We  can  educate  ourselves;  we  can 
by  thought  and  perseverance  develop  all 
the  powers  and  capacities  entrusted  to  us, 
aud  build  for  ourselves  true  and  noblo  I 
characters.  And  because  we  can,  we  must. 
It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our 
country  and  to  God. 

All  the  wondrous  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  endowments  with  which  man  is 
blessed  will,  by  inevitable  law,  become 
useless  unless  he  uses  aud  improves  them. 
The  muscles  must  be  used  or  they  become 
unserviceable. 

The  memory,  understanding  and  judg- 
ment must  be  used  or  they  become  feeble 
and  inactive.  If  a  love  for  truth,  beauty 
and  gooduess  is  not  cultivated,  the  mind 
los63  the  strength  which  comes  from  truth, 
the  refinemeut  which  comes  from  beauty, 
and  the  happiuess  which  comes  from  good- 
ness. 

Self-culture  is  a  benefit  not  only  to  the 
individual  but  also  to  mankind.  Every 
man  who  improves  himself  is  aiding  the 
progress  of  society;  and  every  one  who 
stands  still  holds  it  back.  The  advance- 
ment of  society  always  has  its  commence- 
ment in  the  individual  soul.  Aud  it  is  by 
battliugs  with  the  circumstances,  tempta- 
tions and  failures  of  the  world  that  the 
individual  reaches  his  highest  possibili- 
ties. 

The  search  for  knowledge  begun  in 
school  must  be  continued  through  life  iu 
order  to  attain  symmetrical  self-culture; 
and  for  the  abuudant  opportunities  which 
have  been  afforded  us  for  broad  self-im- 
provement, we  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  thank  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
and  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  governors  and  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral New  England  states  for  the  most  gen- 
erous and  efficient  aid  they  have  given  our 
school. 

We  thank  onr  trustees  for  the  zeal  and 
invariable  interest  which  they  have  shown 
in  all  that  concerns  our  well-being. 

Director,  teachers  and  matrons:  we  en- 
ter life's  battle-field  determined  to  prove 
our  gratitude  to  you  by  lives  devoted  to 
duty,  true  in  thought  and  deed  to  the  uo- 
ble  principles  you  have  taught  us. 

Schoolmates:  though  the  dear  happy 
years  we  have  speut  together  are  over,  yet 
the  ties  of  friendship  and  an  enduring 
love  aud  reverence  for  our  school,  and  the 
sacred  memory  of  her  whom  God  has 
called  from  us  by  love  to  be  an  unseen  but 
constant  inspiration  to  us  through  life,  are 
bonds  of  union  which  time  and  absence 
will  ouly  strengthen. 

Fellow-graduates:  duty  bids  us  go  forth 
with  active  life.  Let  us  go  cheerfully, 
hopefully,  aud  earnestly  set  ourselves  to 
find  our  especial  part,  and  when  we  have 
fouud  it,  willingly  aud  faithfully  perform 
it;  for  every  obstacla  we  overcome,  every 
success  we  achieve  tends  to  briug  man 
closer  to  God  and  make  life  more  as  he 
would  have  it. 

The  award  of  diplomas  was  then  made 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  to  the  following  grad- 
uates:— 


Alice  Viola  Carleton. 

Lillie  May  Fletcher. 

Charles  Timothy  Gleason. 

Charles  Harrison  Prescott. 
Daniel  Scott. 

Annie  Mansfield  Sullivan. 

Evalyu  Annie  Tatreau. 

Arthur  Leon  Warren. 

The    exercises   closed  with    the  chorus, 
Finale,  from  '•Gleuara." 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1886. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  educational  anni- 
versary occasions  that  occur  in  our  city  is  the 
commencement  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  The  exer- 
cises for  the  school  year  just  closed  took  place  in 
Tremont  Temple  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the 
presence  of  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  audience 
that  completely  filled  the  Temple.  These  occa- 
sions are  always  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit 
and  fraught  with  pathetic  interest,  as  well  as  be- 
ing the  cause  of  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
perfection  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
has  been  brought,  and  this  year  was  no  excep- 
tion ;  in  some  respects  the  exercises  were  remark- 
ably interesting,  the  pupils  acquitting  themselves 
in  a  manner  to  call  out  the  most  hearty  enthusi- 
asm from  the  audience.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  pres- 
ident of  the  board  of  directors,  presided,  and 
when  he  announced  the  double  quartette  from 
"Glenara"— which  was  beautifully  sung  by  male 
pupils — he  said  that  a  very  pathetic  as  well  as 
artistic  interest  attaches  to  this  production,  as  the 
libretto  was  written  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  whose  loss 
by  death  during  tiie  past  year  every  inmate  and 
every  friend  of  the  institution  deplores.  The 
work  of  a  class  of  the  smallest  children  in  the 
kindergarten  line,  who  modelled  in  clay  several 
designs  suggestive  of  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Boston,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  was  a 
peculiarly  interesting  feature,  and  was  an  un- 
answerable argument  in  favor  of  the  kindergar- 
ten department  which  is  now  being  inaugurated, 
and  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  will  not  be  al 
lowed  to  languish  for  want  of  funds.  During  the 
modeling  work,  Collector  Saltonstall  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Eliot,  and  made  an  eloquent  and 
appreciative  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  and  said  that  he  was  worthy  to  come 
from  the  classic  land  of  Greece.  He  closed  with 
an  urgent  appeal  for  sympathy  and  support  to- 
ward the  project  of  the  kindergarten  school, 
which  was  an  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  heart 
and  zeal  and  was  calculated  to  give  to  the  work 
of  training  the  blind  children  here  a  completeness 
scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  exercises  by  the  pupils, 
Dr.  Eliot  asked  Gov.  Robinson  to  speak,  and  he 
responded  in  his  accustomed  manner,  paying  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  management  and  work  of 
the  institution.  The  valedictory,  by  Miss  Annie  M. 
Sullivan,  was  worthy  of  special  mention,  for  its 
felicity  of  thought  and  grace  of  expression.  It 
was  emphatically  a  beautifully  original  produc- 
tion, and  the  speaker's  tender  reference  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Anagnos  as  one  who  had  been  a  cheer- 
ing light  to  the  pupils'  hearts,  and  whose  spirit 
would  be  ever  present  with  them  in  memory's 
vision,  was  received  with  a  sympathetic  silence 
that  could  be  felt  by  all,  while  tears  freelv  rolled 
down  many  faces.  Dr.  Eliot  made  a  feel'ing  and 
worthy  response  to  this  address,  and  then  dis- 
tributed the  diplomas  to  the  following  graduates  : 
Alice  Viola  Carleton,  Lillie  Mav  Fletcher, 
Charles  Timothy  Gleason,  Charles  Harrison  Pres- 
cott, Dauiel  Scott,  Annie  Mansfield  Sullivan, 
Evelyn  Annie  Tatreau,  Arthur  Leon  Warren. 
The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
chorus  finale  from  "Glenara." 


Cbe  Jotocll  Diqb  ^cbool. 

PEEKINS  INSTITUTE  FOE  THE  BLIND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Lowell  High  School: — 

The  Serai-Ceritennial  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  blind  was  cele- 
brated in  eighteen  hundred  eifirhtv- 
tWO. 

It  received  it's  name  from  Colonel 
Perkins  of  Boston,  who,  soon  after  the 
founding  of  the  school,  offered  to  it 


his  estate  on  Pearl  street,  providing 
the  city  of  Boston  would  raise  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  To  this  appeal 
the  ladies  of  Boston  responded,  by 
planning  and  holding  the  first  fancy 
fair  ever  held  in  Boston.  It  was 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  everybody 
contributed  either  in  money  or  arti- 
cles for  the  sale.  The  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  amounted  to  something 
over  forty-nine  thousand  dollars. 

The  institution  remained  here 
until  eighteen  hundred  thirty-nine 
when  it  was  removed  to  a  more  com- 
modious building  in  South  Boston 
where  it  still  remains. 

For  the  last  four  years  Mr.  Anag- 
nos, the  superintendent  of  the  school, 
has  been  laboring  earnestly  to  raise 
sufficient  funds  for  a  kindergarten. 
Although  a  considerable  sum  has 
been  collected,  yet  mote  than  twice 
the  amount  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
permanency  ofthe  school.  The  kin- 
dergarten, it  is  hoped,  will  he  ready 
for  use  next  fall,  and  it  will  he  heart- 
ily welcomed  by  those  for  whom  it  is 

intended. 

A.  II.   M. 


Y/  

{  No  public  exercise  held  iu  the  city  is  more 
attractive  than  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  repeti- 
tion of  these  services  for  over  a  half-century 
seems  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the 
interest.  Tremont  Temple  was  crowded  last 
Tuesday  by  an  eager  and  sympathetic  com- 
pany. On  the  stage,  as  usual,  neatly  dressed, 
sat  the  pupils  —  girls  and  boys,  and  young 
ladies  and  young  men.  They  were  as  bright 
and  alive  to  all  the  incidents  of  the  hour  as 
any  of  the  spectators,  giving  little  evidence  of 
the  veil  upon  theu-  vision  except  by  the  motion- , 
less  gaze  in  one  direction,  and  when  called  to 
enter  upon  some  exercise.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world, 
widow  of  the  first  director  and  founder  of  the 
Institution,  was  upon  the  stage.  Her  dark 
dress  recalled  the  late  sudden  and  sad  decease 
of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anagnos,  the  beloved 
wife  and  inspiring  companioa  in  his  work  of 
the  present  director  of  the  sch  ioI.  Just  behind 
her,  in  busy  conversation  with  her  hands  with 
her  friend,  sat  Laura  Bridgman,  the  wonder- 
ful monument  of  painstaking,  persistent  and 
successful  Christian  philanthropy  in  reaching 
and  quickening  the  mind  when  nearly  every 
outward  sense  was  closed.  The  fine  brass 
band  of  the  Institution  gave  admirably  per- 
formed pieces  of  music  bsfore  and  during  the 
services.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  president  of 
the  board,  presided,  and  introduced  Governor 
Robinson  in  a  graceful  short  address.  The 
Governor  is  always  happy  on  such  occasions. 
He  was  playful,  sympathetic  and  suggestive, 
heartily  appreciative  of   the  importance  and 


success  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
school,  and  earnest  in  his  appeal  to  the  benevo- 
lent for  the  early  and  generous  end  wment  of 
the  Kindergarten  branch,  now  in  construction. 
The  exercises  of  the  pupils,  the  excellent  essays 
of  two  of  the  graduates,  the  illustrations  of 
school  work  in  geography,  and  of  finger  read- 
ing from  the  raised-letter  volumes,  the  singing 
and  instrumental  music,  the  calisthenic  and 
military  drill,  and  finally  the  apt  and  amus- 
ing work  of  the  younger  pupils  in  clay,  with 
their  illustrated  recitations  on  the  early  history 
of  Boston  —  all  met  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
audience.  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  made 
an  animated  address  in  advocacy  of  the  new 
movement  to  receive  these  rayless  children  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
advantages  of  the  Kindergarten  training. 
Many  little  fellows  and  their  sisters,  lonely 
enough  at  home  while  their  companions  are 
at  school  or  at  play,  are  awaiting  the  opening 
of  this  school  with  eager  expectation.  Certain- 
ly their  sympathizing  parents  and  friends  ara  j 
awaiting  with  impatient  interest  for  the  oppor- 
tunities to  be  afforded  to  their  afflicted  chil- 
dren. The  community  is  now  so  widely  alive 
to  this  important  undertaking,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  but  it  will  at  once  receive  adequate 
funds  for  its  completion  and  ample  endow- 
ment. Four  young  gentlemen  and  four  young 
ladies,  having  completed  the  course  of  study 
at  the  Institution,  were  graduated,  and  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Eliot,  with  tender 
and  appropriate  words  of  encourage  ment  and 
congratulation,  their  diplomas.  J 
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THE  BREADTH  OF  THE  WOR 

Just  at  this  hour  we  are  agaiu  vqry 
impreseively  reminded  that  the  school- 
master is  abroad.  The  charitable 
anniversaries  have  given  place  to  the 
schools.  It  i3  happily  significant  that 
these  should  follow  in  close  succession 
upon  the  other.  The  present  genera- 
tion cannot  hope  to  redeem  the  world 
from  its  evils  and  to  bring  back  the 
golden  age.  It  is  to  the  children  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow  that  we  must 
look  to  perpetuate  and  to  consummate 
all  our  great  Christian  enterprises. 

Governor  Robinson,  in  the  short, 
hearty,  and  appropriate  address  which 
he  made  at  the  Commencement  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  last 
week,  referred  to  the  extraordinary 
number  and  variety  of  the  occasions 
which  had  called  him  to  the  platform 
of  Tremont  Temple.  His  remark, 
connected  with  the  fact  that  on  the 
same  day  two  or  three  other  educa- 
tional institutions  were  having  their 
annual  services,  and  more  were  to 
follow  in  quick  succession  throughout 
the  month,  awakened  the  thought  of 
the  breadth  which  our  traiuing  system 
has  already  reached. 

It  is  not  perfect,  doubtless,  in  any 
branch  of  it.  The  present  is  an  hour 
of  close  and  earnest  criticism  of  all 
traditional  modes  of  education.  It  is 
possible  that  much  that  is  good  is 
being  discarded  because  it  is  old,  and 
that  not  a  few  modsrn  experiments  in 
mental  development  have  little  to 
recommend  them  but  their  novelty. 
And  it  is  more  to  be  feared  that  ia 
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the  fervent  movements  of  the  hour, 
there  is  a  danger  of  crowding,  rather 
than  of  developing,  the  wonderful  and 
mysterious  intellectual  powers  which 
the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

But  looking  over  the  field,  one  can 
but  be  struck  with  the  remarkable 
breadth  of  the  cultivation  now  se- 
cured in  our  Christian  civilization  for 
the  coming  generations.  The  State 
is  generous  in  her  appointments  for 
her  children.  If  there  is  illiteracy 
within  her  borders,  it  is  no  fault  of 
her  policy  or  provisions.  Her  school- 
houses,  bestowing  the  rudiments  of 
learning,  are  within  the  vision  of 
every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  possibilities  of  his  reaching  it. 
Higher  schools  open  their  free  doors 
in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State, 
and  seminaries,  colleges,  universities 
and  professional  schools,  through  the 
generous  endowment  of  thoughtful 
citizens,  place  all  the  opportunities 
for  advanced  training  and  culture 
within  the  easy  reach  of  every  am- 
bitious and  earnest  scholar.  No 
young  man  or  woman,  with  ordinary 
health  and  a  high  purpose,  need  fail 
of  securing  all  the  means  for  the 
most  liberal  preparation  for  any  posi- 
tion in  society  which  his,  or  her, 
natural  endowments  seem  to  indicate 
as  an  appropriate  sphere  of  activity 
or  usefulness. 

These  preparatory  institutions  are 
constantly  broadening,  or  taking  on 
special  forms.  We  have  the  agri- 
cultural college,  with  its  pronounced 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  natural 
sciences,  and  its  professional  training 
for  the  young  farmers  ;  the  technolog- 
ical school,  with  its  admirable  cur- 
riculum for  civil  engineers,  chemists 
and  miners ;  the  schools  of  art  — 
music,  painting  and  sculpture  ;  and 
schools  of  law,  medicine  and  the- 
ology. 

But  other  necessities  are  made  ap- 
parent as  a  Christian  State  turns  its 
attention  to  the  wants  of  its  young 
citizens.  The  struggle  for  life  becomes 
more  and  more  serious  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  its  incident 
evils.  It  is  a  vital  necessity  with 
thousands  to  be  able  early  to  enter 
upon  some  form  of  skilled  labor ;  so 
we  find  the  new  field  of  rudimental 
technical  instruction  now  being  ex- 
plored, and  simple  forms  of  industry 
for  both  lads  and  girls  connected  with 
the  common  school  system,  or  sep- 
arately established  by  public-spirited 
citizens.  As  both  giving  relief  to  the 
mothers  and  their  little  children  also, 
and  offering  a  delightful  opportunity 
for  invaluable  culture  without  physical 
or    mental     injury,     the     admirable 


kindergarten  system  for  very  young 
pupils  is  now  quite  widely  intro- 
duced. 

But  the  climax  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  sensitiveness   to    a  divine 
obligation  is  the   care  which  is  now 
taken  of  the  imperfect  children  of  the 
State.     There  is  no   nobler,  or  more 
effective,  practical  apology  for  Chris- 
tianity than  these  legitimate  fruits  of 
its  prevailing  leaven   in  our  commu- 
nities.    There  is  nothing  that  appeals 
so  directly  to  the   tenderest  and  deep- 
est emotions  of    the    heart   as    this 
gracious  work  now  brought   to  such 
a   successful   standard  of  experiment 
in  our  State.     How  significant  to  be 
called    to    the    Commencement   of   a 
College  for  the  Blind,  and  to  witness 
the  amazing  results   of  painstaking, 
intellectual  and  physical  training    in 
the     instance    of    these    bright    and 
happy,   but    sadly   afflicted,   children 
and  young  people.    A  Christian  State 
is  enabled  to  perpetuate  the  Saviour's 
miracle  and  to  give  eyes  to  the  blind. 
Iu  another  portion   of  the  Common-- 
wealth  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
annual  exercises  of  the  mute,  but  still 
joyous,  children,  for  whom  hands  and 
eyes  do  the  work  of  lips,    and   even 
enable  them  to  utter  articulate  sounds 
which  they    cannot  hear  themselves. 
As  happy  children  as  the    sun  shines 
upon  can   be   found   in   these  blessed 
schools  for  the  sightless  and  the  silent, 
under   the    skillful    tuition   of    their 
patient  instructors.     Even  a   greater 
triumph    of     Christian  patience    and 
ingenuity  is  the   marvelous    success 
which  has  been  attained  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  weak-minded  and  idiotic. 
The  most  hopeless  and  helpless  of  the 
race,  a  constant  burden    and  anxiety 
to  their  friends,  are  so    far  developed 
as  to  be  able  to  care   for  themselves, 
to  aid    in    their   own  support,  and  to 
manifest  po3itive  enjoyment  in  a  life, 
from  all  the    comforts  of   which  they 
seemed  to  be  inexorably  cut  off. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  higher  work  of 
training,  in  which  the  State,  as  such, 
finds  it  embarrassing  to  enter,  and 
this  is  tte  spiritual  development  of  a 
responsible  soul.  Even  in  the  in- 
creasing difficulties  attending  the  in- 
troduction of  positive  religious  train- 
ing into  the  public  schools,  through 
the  character  and  example  of  Chris- 
tian teachers,  and  the  incidental,  but 
continual,  inculcation  of  the  funda- 
mental tru'hs  and  morals  of  revealed 
religion,  a  high  standard  of  true  and 
pure  conduct  and  living  has  been  se- 
cured. The  pulpit  and  the  widely- 
extended  Sunday-school  have  largely 
supplemented  the  educational  processes 
of  the  common  school,  and  trained  the 


heart,  in   harmony  with   the  head,  to  ! 
meet  both  the  temptations  and  obliga- 
tions of  life.      But  Christian    loyalty 
and    faithfulness    have  gone   farther 
than  this.     Impressed  with   the  vital 
importance  of   securing  a   generation 
of  men  and  women   to    carry  on  aid 
out  the  great  work  of  the  world's  re- 
demption,    schools    and    universities 
have    been    established,   at   immense 
outlays  of  money,  where  positive  and 
powerful  religious  influences  are  always 
active  ;  where    the  students    are  con- 
stantly  nurtured  in    the  highest    and 
holiest  ambitions  for  usefulness  ;  and 
where  consecration  to  Christ  is  taught 
both  by  precept  and  example,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ripest  scholarship  in 
all  liberal  learning.     In  all  portions 
of  the  world,  laboring  in  all  forms  of 
hucnane  and  devout  service,  as  well  as 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  high- 
est educational  institutions,  are  to  be 
found  to-day  the   ripe    fruits  of  these 
pronounced  Christian  schools   of  the 
higher    learning  —  noble     men    and 
women,  doing  valiant    and  excellent 
work    for    the    Lord    of    the    great 
harvest. 

There  is  much  still  to  b&  accom- 
plished ;  but  in  this  festival  month  of 
the  schools,  we  may,  with  some  com- 
placency and  gratitude  to  God,  sur- 
vey the  great  and  blessed  work  which 
has  already  been  accomplished. 


The  Standard. 
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BOSTON  LETTER. 


School  for  the  Blind. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  were  observed 
inTremont  Temple  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  all  the 
popular  gatherings  of  our  city.  As  in  other 
years  the  temple  wa3  crowded  and  hundreds 
stood  through  the  service.  The  hundred  or 
more  pupils  presented  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance on  the  platform.  In  a  conspicuous 
seat  was  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  whose  hus- 
band, Hon.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  was  the  found 
er  of  the  school.  Near  by  was  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  whose  lady  attendant  keeps  her  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  the  occa- 
sion. Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  presided  and 
presented  diplomas  to  four  young  ladies  and 
four  young  men.  A  double  quartette  of 
male  voices  rendered  a  libretto  by  Mrs.  Julia 
R.  Anagnos,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Howe,  and 
whose  decease,  a  few  months  since,  brought 
a  great  loss  to  the  institution.  The  kinder- 
garten modeling,  by  six  little  boys  and  six 
little  girls,  was  an  exhibition  of  skill.  While 
this  modeling  was  going  on,  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the 
new  kindergarten  school  at  Roxbury,  which 
is  in  process  of  erection.  Mr.  Anagnos 
hopes  to  have  this  department  opened  anoth- 
er year. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

COMMENCEMENT     EXERCISES    OF     THE    PERKINS 

INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS 

SCHOOL    FOR   THE    BLIND. 


A  never-failing  interest,  alike  of  intellect- 
ual curiosity  and  of  humane  sympathy, 
draws  crowds  of  thoughtful  philanthropic 
witnesses  to  Tremont  Temple  at  each  re- 
currence of  this  touching  anniversary.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  first  day  of  summer, 
never  before  more  lovely,  the  applications 
for  admission  were  more  eager  and  more 
numerous  than  ever ;  and  floor  and  galleries 
of  the  great  hall  were  filled  completely. 
The  sympathy  was  partly  of  delight  and 
ever  fresh  surprise,  partly,  too,  of  sadness. 
But  the  sadness  seemed  to  be  wholly  on 
the  part  of  tender-hearted  listeners  and 
spectators,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  superflu- 
ous, imaginative,  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
bright-looking  objects  of  the  sympathy. 
They,  older  or  younger,  appeared  too  happy 
in  the  many-sided  exercise  of  all  their 
faculties,  both  intellectual  and  physical  and 
moral,  and  in  the  delightful  consciousness 
of  a  continually  widening  progressive  cult- 
ure, and  all  pervaded  by  a  rhythmical,  aes- 
thetic sense  and  spirit,  to  realize  even  their 
deprivation  of  the  sense  of  sight.  Some- 
how, their  whole  bodies  seemed  to  see ; 
else,  how  could  they  find  their  way,  with 
such  unerring  accuracy,  through  all  the 
complicated  evolutions  of  their  gymnastic 
exercises  and  the  military  drill,  never  over- 
stepping dangerous  limits,  and  marching 
off  the  platform  with  free  step,  heads  erect, 
without  once  stumbling  on  the  stairs  ? 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  Cor- 
poration, presided  with  his  usual  grace  and 
tact,  first  introducing  Gov.  Robinson,  who 
expressed  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  school 
and  what  it  had  accomplished.  (Before 
this,  however,  Handel's  Fifth  Concerto  had 
been  finely  played  upon  the  organ  by  one 
of  the  graduating  pupils,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Prescott.  It  was  too  good  to  be  made  a 
mere  accompaniment  to  all  the  talk  and 
bustle  of  a  crowd  coming  in.) 

Next,  the  band  of  the  pupils  (brass,  with 
clarinets)  gave  a  spirited  performance  of 
the  "Bridal  Chorus,"  with  introduction, 
from  "Lohengrin."  Then,  a  young  lady 
graduate,  Miss  Evelyn  A.  Tatreau,  in  a 
clear  voice  and  good  accent,  spoke  briefly 
of  the  "Laws  of  Mechanics,"  which  she 
illustrated  by  the  sewing-machine  before 
her ;  aud  no  one  was  any  the  less  convinced 
of  her  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
strument, or  of  her  skill  in  using  it,  by 
the  slight  difficulty  which  she  had  in  thread- 
ing the  needle,  owing  to  nervousness  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  machine  was  a  new  one, 
brought  there  for  good  looks.  A  double 
quartet  for  male  voices — a  hunting  chorus 
— was  sung  with  fine  effect.  It  was  from  a 
manuscript  opera  by  Mr.  H.  Struchauer,  of 
which  the  libretto,  founded  on  Campbell's 
short  ballad  of  "Glenara,"  was  one  of  the 
last  literary  works  of  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  the 


gifted  and  lamented  wife  of  the  director  of 
the  Institution. 

This  was  followed  by  the  always  remarka- 
ble exercise  in  geography, — this  time  by 
four  little  boys,  whose  sure  and  rapid  recog- 
nition and  description  and  replacing  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  taken  from  dissecting  maps, 
called  forth  continual  applause;  and  then 
specimens  of  reading  by  the  touch  by  two 
girls,  one  of  whom,  very  young,  a  pupil 
only  since  September,  showed  wonderful 
aptitude,  including  a  very  clear  and  elo- 
quent delivery  in  her  simple  way.  A  solo 
for  the  clarinet,  quite  a  difficult  and  varied 
cavatina,  played  with  fine,  smooth  tone  and 
artistic  phrasing  by  Clarence  W.  Basford, 
brought  Part  I.  to  a  close. 

Without  a  pause,  Part  II.  followed  (for 
great  care  was  taken  this  time  to  keep  the 
exercises  within  a  reasonable  length,  and  so 
successfully  that  scarcely  any  left  the  hall  so 
long  as  anything  remained  upon  the  pro- 
gramme). It  was  ushered  in  with  martial 
music  on  the  piano,  when  a  brave  squad  of 
noble  youths  marched  in,  clad  in  simple 
uniform,  and  went  through  the  manual  of 
musket-handling  and  all  the  common  mili- 
tary movements  with  perfect  promptness 
and  precision.  Their  "colonel"  and  instruc- 
tor had  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  them. 
There  were  also  dumb-bell  exercises  by  a 
fine-looking  set  of  young  boys,  all  with  good 
heads  and  good  physique,  all  bright  and 
animated,  which  showed  a  unity  of  time 
and  movement  which  it  would  seem  hardly 
possible  to  teach  to  pupils  without  sight. 
Girls  followed  (in  tasteful,  simple  uniform, 
as  were  the  boys  ;  and  this  aesthetic  phase  of 
the  business  both  parties  seemed  to  enjoy  as 
keenly  as  if  they  had  their  eyes)  in  very 
graceful  rhythmic  exercises,  with  long  sil- 
vered tubes  or  wands. 

And  then  came  the  most  interesting  part 
of  all.  Before  eight  little  tables  sat  four 
little  boys  and  four  little  girls,  who  mod- 
eled figures  (a  windmill,  a  lighthouse,  the  bea- 
con on  old  Beacon  Hill,  a  ship,  a  pen,  etc.), 
illustrating  "Early  Boston  in  Clay."  The 
charm  and  quaintness  of  the  show,  the 
quick,  bright  way  in  which  each  little  one 
held  up  and  explained  his  work,  drew 
laughter  even  to  tears.  And,  meanwhile,  a 
most  eloquent,  persuasive  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  kindergarten  school  for  little  sight- 
less children,  of  a  tenderer  age  than  these, 
was  addressed  to  the  audience  by  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  Then,  if  ever,  were 
the  sympathies  of  twenty-five  hundred  peo- 
ple warmed  to  a  pitch  that  would  respond 
to  any  such  appeal.  What  if  the  benevo- 
lent-looking trustees  on  the  platform  had 
been  provided  with  contribution-boxes,  and 
had  walked  round  canvassing  the  crowd  in 
person?  Would  they  not  have  reaped  a 
harvest?  For  that  would  have  been  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot. 

After  a  fine  duo  for  two  cornets,  beauti- 
fully executed  by  C.  H.  Prescott  and  C.  T. 
Gleason,  came  the  only  address  by  a  gradu- 
ate, the  valedictory,  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Sul- 
livan, of  which  we  have  not  room  to  say  a 
tithe  of  what  we  would.  It  was  in  an 
altogether  earnest,  sincere,  thoughtful  spirit, 
full  of  wise  suggestion,  and  spoken  in  tones 
that  vibrated  with  true  feeling  aud  with 
genuine  refinement ;  a  fit  prelude  to  the 
touching,  wise  remarks  of  Dr.  Eliot,  before 
presenting  the  diplomas  to  the  eight  gradu- 
ates of  the   day,  whose  names  are :    Alice 


Viola  Carleton,  Lillie  May  Fletcher,  Charles 
Timothy  Gleason,  Charles  Harrison  Pres- 
cott, Daniel  Scott,  Annie  Mansfield  Sulli- 
van, Evalyn  Annie  Tatreau,  and  Arthur 
Leon  Warren.  God  crown  their  honest  as- 
pirations with  success  I 
,  Another  exstract  from  "Glenara,"  a  brill- 
iant finale  sung  in  chorus  by  all  the  voices, 
worthily  closed  the  memorable  exhibition  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  blind  are  taught  to 
see,  aud  with  an  inner  sight  that  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  any  single 
outward  sense.  d. 
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June  10, 1886. 
IN  AND  ABOUT  BOSTON. 

[from  our  own  correspondent.! 


The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  had  a  crowded 
house  In  Tremont  Temple  to  witness  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  present  cla38.  Governor  Robinson 
and  Collector  Saltonstall  made  addresses.  The  move- 
ment to  raise  funds  to  establish  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment has  secured  the  grounds  and  the  walls  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Anagnos,  courageous  and  always 
radiant  with  hope,  says  he  will  have  the  funds  In  some 
way  to  complete  the  work  within  a  year.  It  seemed  to 
me,  as  I  heard  a  girl  of  eight  years  read  from  raised 
letters,  who  last  September  only  knew  the  alphabet,  that 
all  present  would  leap  to  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
this  noblest  of  charities.  There  ought  to  be  no  delay  for 
the  lack  of  funds. 


®%e   ffitatrljmatt* 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  JUNE  10,  1886. 


A  Most  Beneficent  Institution. 
The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  were  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  June 
1st.  The  seats  on  the  floor  and  on  the  first 
balcony  were  reserved  for  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  institution  and  invited 
guests.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and 
the  exercises  were  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  Governor  Robinson  and  Hon. 
Leverett  Saltonstall  made  excellent  ad- 
dresses. Dr.  Elliot  awarded  diplomas  to 
eight  graduates,  as  follows :  Alice  V. 
Carlton,  Lillie  M.  Fletcher,  Charles  T. 
Gleason,  Charles  H.  Prescott,  Daniel  Scott, 
Annie  M.  Sullivan,  Evelyn  A.  Tatreau, 
Arthur  L.  Warren. 
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BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  JUNE   10,  1886. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  were  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  June  1,  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowded  audience.  Governor  Robinson 
and  other  distinguished  guests  were  present. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  Governor  and 
Collector  Saltonstall,  and  the  pupils  gave 
some  remarkable  exercises  in  music,  reading 
by  touch,  geography  with  dissected  maps 
and  blocks,  and  gymnastics.  One  pupil 
gave  a  creditable  essay  on  the  Laws  of 
Mechanics,  illustrated  with  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, another  delivered  an  excellent  vale- 
dictory. The  graduating  class  numbered 
eight. 


ro. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 

SOUTH    BOSTON,    JUNE  12,    1886. 


ALUMNAE  MEETING. 

The  Perkins  Institution  Alumnae  Associ- 
tion  held  its  second  meeting  on  the  after- 
noon and  eveuiug  of  June  2, 1886,  in  Howe 
hall,  Fourth  street. 

At  2  P.  M.  there  was  a  business  meeting. 
It  was  voted  that  the  resolutions  drawn 
up  by  the  class  of '83,  which  with  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Anagnos  have  beeu  em- 
bossed, should  form  the  constitution  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  it  was  also 
voted  that  a  code  of  by-laws  arranged  by 
the  vice-president  should  be  tried  for  one 
year. 

A  short  address  by  the  principal  of  the 
girls'  department  followed  the  business 
meeting,  after  which  an  hour  was  spent 
in  lively  discussion  with  the  teachers  of 
the  various  departments  relative  to  the 
work  of  blind  women,  as  to  how  far  mind 
can  be  a  substitute  for  sight.  A  private 
recital  among  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion concluded  the  afternoon  meeting. 

At  8  P.  M.  a  social  gathering  was  held, 
at  which  were  present  the  officers  of  the 
girls'  department  and  a  few  friends  of  the 
association.  A  very  interesting  entertain- 
ment, consisting  of  readings  and  vocal  and 
instrumental  selections,  was  given  by  the 
teachers.  The  company  dispersed  about 
10  P.M.,  after  having  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  evening. 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY  MORNINu,  JUNE  13. 


The  Blind. 

The  commencement  (Xt-ivises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion ami  Ma-saehusett8  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Tremont  Temple  attracted  an  Immense  audience. 
The  graduates  manifested  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner the  proficiency  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
followed  in  educating  the  bliud.  The  musical  p<  r- 
fornvncis  were  excee  Ingly  creditable.  An  "Exer- 
cise in  Geography"  by  four  lads  of  tender  age  |was 
very  remarkable.  The  boys  were  handed  blocks  indi- 
cating various  pans  of  tne  world,  and  at  once  named 
the  country  or  the  state  and  rehe-.rsed  their  geography. 
Another  of  these  boys  put  together  a  dissectod  map — 
of  South  America,  we  beiieve— with  extraordinary 
quicknes3  and  certainty.  "Reading  by  the  Touch"  was 
also  a  very  asouithlng  exercise.  A  number  of  young 
lads  and  misses  also  shaped  cleverly  and  readily  In 
clay  excellent  moriels  of  various  objects,  and  described 
them  clearly  and  understandingly.  These  were  among 
the  kindergarten  exercises-,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  Governor  Robinson  advocated  an  enlargement 
of  the  scheme  and  capacity  of  the  kindergarten,  by 
which  children  may  be  put  under  Instruction  there  at 
the  ordinary  school-age,  and  prepared  for  admission  to 
th:  larger  course  of  the  Institution.  Money  is,  how- 
evtr,  needed  to  establish  a  wholly  efficient  kindergar- 
ten ad  iti'«n  to  tne  tesourc^s  of  the  institution,  and 
an  eft"  rt  Is  to  be  made  to  secure  It.  The  cause  <s  so 
worthy,  and  the  results  ach'eved  Viy  the  institution  are 
so  remarkable,  that  it  Is  to  be  hoped  no  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  securing  the  necessary  funds. 


^lie  goblet 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  10,  1886. 


COMMENCEMENT  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  blind  occurred  in  Tre- 
mont Temple  last  week  Tuesday  after- 
noon. It  was  a  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  sad  sight  to  see  all 
these  blind  youths  and  maidens  on 
the  stage  in  holiday  attire.  M.  Anag- 
nu.i  may  well  be  proud  of  the  progress ! 
they  make. 
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Periodico  Mensuale  compilato  a  cura  della  SOCIETA  T0MMASE0 

Sede:  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  17  (apsrta  tutti  i  giorni  dalle  10  ant.  alle  4  pom.) 
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GIULIA  ROM  ANA  ANAGNOS 


Primogenita  al  dottor  Samuele  flowo  -  che  fondo  a  Boston  1'IsEituto  Perkins 
pe'i  ciechi  e  con  sapiente  devozione  lo  diresse  per  quasi  inezzo  secolo  -  consorte 

al  sig.  Michele  Anagnos  -  clie  continuo  cd  ampJio  felicemente  l'opera  deU'lllu- 
stre  predecessore  -  Giulia  Romana  Anagnos,  il  cui  nome  ricordava  la  citta  eterna, 
ove  nel  1844" ebbe  i  natali,  spirava  in  Hoston  il  10  Marzo  scorso, 

A  chi  non  ebbe  la  sorte  di  eonoscerla  nell'  intimity,  delle  pareti  domestiche, 
il  ricordo  della  sua  vitn  d'ogni  giorno  sembrerebbe  dettato  da  un  atletto  sover- 
chiamente  parziale,  tanto  erano  singolari  la  purezza  e  la  spirituality  d'ogni  suo  alto, 
d'ogni  suo  pensiero.  Cresciuta  in  un  ambiente  di  schietto  eroismo  (ilantropico, 
di  profonda  devozione  a  ideali  nobili  e  generosi,  nell'animo  di  lei  compenetro 
siffaitainente  il  seutimento  del  dovere,  che  nell'esefcit&rrO  parvo:'trovar^  il  su- 
premo suo  diletto  Entro  a  parte  dei  disegni  di  carita  redentriee  maturati  e 
portati  ad  eftetto  dal  padre  suo  per  rendere  ai  ciechi  la  vista,  l'udito  a'sordi, 
a'muti  la  favella,  1' intelligenza  agl'idioti  a  forza  d'una  bene  intesa  eaucazione: 
cosi  da  lui  come  da  lei  nessuna  sventura  umana  fu  lasciata  senza  conforto. 
Sposatasi  al  sig.  Anagnos,  ne  divenne  Tinfaticable  coadiutrice  nel  redimere  i 
ciechi  dalla  schiavitu  dell'  ignoranza ;  e  devesi  al  suo  fervente  apostolato  se  ora 
sorge  l'atteso  kindergarten  (giardino  d'infanzia)  che  accogliera  fra  breve  i  po- 
veri  ciechini  della  Nuova  Inghilterra. 

Le  doti  dell'  intelletto  eguagliarono  in  lei  quelle  del  cuore :  conobbe  le  let- 
terature  di  molte  lingue  moderne,  scrisse  con  valentia  in  prosa  e  in  versi,  e 
lascia  un  volume  di  poesie,  ispirate  a  ideali  altamente  generosi,  a  ua  carattere 
dignitosamente  eroico.  Dalle  regioni  serene  della  poesia  seppe  condurre  la  mente 
alle  acutezze  deli'analisi  filosofica  per  scrutare  i  destini  umani;  e  fondo  un 
circolo  «  il  Metaphysical  Club  »  in  cui  presiedette  con  senno  equanime,  dando 
l'esempio  di  un'operosita  intellettuale  straordinaria. 

Nella  piena  maturita  dell'ingegno,  nel  rigoglio  della  vita,  nel  fior  della  bellezza, 
d'  una  bellezza  che  parve  crescere  cogli  anni  e  che,  pur  composta  sul  funebre 
letto,  spirava  come  un  senso  di  cosa  non  terrena,  Giulia  Romana  Anagnos,  vis- 
suta  pel  bene  altrui,  sparve  a  un  tratto  dalla  scena  del  mondo,  da  lei  reso 
migliore ;  ed  al  pianto  dei  desolati  congiunti  si  mescerono  -  eco  pietosa  e  in- 
vidiabile  -  le  lagrime  dei  tanti  a' quali  la  gentile  seppe  asciugarle,  be- 
neficando. 

Al  comune  dolore  partecipa,  commossa,  la  Societa  che  s'intitola  dal  Tom- 
maseo,  la  cui  parola  ispiratrice  sempre  rincora:  «  Non  e  la  morte  scheletro  con 
falce,  che  miete  dal  mondo  i  conforti  e  semina  guai;  e  vergine  che  va  tra'  i 
fiori,  e  ccglie  or  questo  ora  quello,  e  li  rnette  nelle  mani  degli  angeli  ». 
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/boston  institutions?^ 

One  of  tlie  Most  Deserving-  of  Which 

is   the  Perkins   Institute  for 

the  Blind. 


Our  Correspondent  Describes  the  Man- 
ner of  Teaching-— The  Mana- 
ger of  the  School. 


Boston,  June  11. — [Special  Corres- 
pondence.]— This  is  the  season  of  year 
when  commencement  exercises  blossom 
thick  and  fast  in  all  the  suburbs  of  Bos- 
ton. Sweet  girl  graduates  are  busy — or 
have  been — preparing  essays  and  white 
dresses  and  otherwise  making  ready  for 
what  is  to  her  the  most  important  event 
of  a  life  time — until  she  gets  married. 
Harvard  and  Tufts  college  boys,  too, 
are  giving  what  time  they  can  spare 
from  their  athletic  sports,  to  cramming 
for  examinations.  But  the  most  inter- 
esting to  the  general  public  of  all  these 
commencement  days  is  always  that 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  School 
for  the  blind  at  South  Boston.  They  oc- 
cur in  Tremont  [/Temple  annually,  and 
that  great  hall  is  packed  on  every  occas- 
ion to  its  utmost  capacity.  Last  week 
afforded  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  public  exhibitions  by  the  blind 
scholers  that  has  ever  been  given,  and 
no  observer  could  leave  the  hall  after  wit- 
nessing the  remarkable  attainments  of 
some  of  those  blind  boys  and  girls  with- 
out a  profound  respect  for  the  school  and 
some  idea  of  the  patience,  the  thorough- 
ness and  the  devotion  of  its  teacher.  We 
all  know,  or  at  least  suppose,  that  the 
blind  child  is  glad  to  welcome  any  light 
which  may  be  shed  on  his  mind;  but 
not  every  one  takes  into  account  the 
wonderful  degree  of  patience  and  self- 
control  which  is  needed  to  teach  such 
children  by  the  necessarily  slow  methods 
which  must  be  employed.  No  pains  is 
'  spared, however. at  the  Perkins  Institution 
to  secure  the  best  and  wisest  officers  and 
instructors  and  the  school,  in  conse- 
quence, ranks  higher  than  any 
other  of  it3  kind  in  America.  Standing 
on  a  high  eminence  in  South  Boston,  it 
is  frequently  pointed  out  from  the  various 
points  in  the  city  ptoper  aod  harbor 
where  it  may  be  seen,  with  great  pride; 
and  it  is  visited  constantly  by  people  aii 
over  the  country  and  from  Europe.  The 
director,  M.  Anagnos,  is  a  man  who  is 
thoroughly  fitted,  both  by  nature  and 
training,  for  the  post.  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who  was  for  many  years  the  head 
of  this  institution,  chose  him  (a  young 
Greek)  to  be  his  principal  assistant,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  ne  succeed- 
ed to  the  position  he  now  occupies.  He 
married  the  drug-liter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  together  they 
planned  and  worked  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  school,  and  for  the  best  means  of 
educating  the  poor  andsighless  children. 
Mrs.  Anagnos'  death  was  noticed  in 
these  letters  last  winter.  A  woman  of 
broad,  thorough  culture,  she  was  a  great 
loss  not  only  to  her  family  and  the  insti- 
tution, in  which  she  may  be  said  to  have 
Deem  loved  like  a  favorite  queen  by  her 


subjects,  but  to  the  best  of  Boston  society 
as  well.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  made  his  life 
work  the  training  and  elevating  of  the 
blind.  No  one  feels  their  condition 
more  deeply  than  he.  No  one  knows 
better  than  he,  the  lives  of  wretchedness 
and  poverty,  of  intellectual  blight  which 
often  sinks  into  a  very  close  approach  to 
utter  idiocy  and  to  help  such  neglected, 
sickly  human  blossoms  as  these,  bloom- 
ing pale  in  miserable  homes  and  wither- 
ing under  the  frosts  of  unkindness,  he 
devotes  all  his  energies.  This  is  so  well 
known  in  Boston,  and  such  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  his  trustworthiness  is 
felt,  that  when  he  appeals  for  aid  it  is 
generally  forthcoming.  So  when,  after 
seeing  how  necessary  it  is  to  begin  the 
education  of  a  blind  child  at  the  same 
age  as  that  of  an  ordinary  one,  he  called 
for  money  to  establish  a  kindergarten 
for  the  blind.  The  call  has  been  re- 
sponded to.  But  of  course  a  project 
like  that  costs  a  great  deal  until  it  is  put 
on  its  feet,  sotospeak;  and  while  there 
have  been  generous  contributions  enough 
to  erect  the  new  building  which  is  nec- 
essary, and  pay  for  the  land  on  which  it 
is  to  stand,  that  is  all,  so  far.  Further 
contributions  are  needed  to  equip  and 
furnish  it  and  to  start  the  kindergarten. 
So  much  must  be  taught  the  blind  child, 
who  is  taught  at  all,  through  his  senses — 
everything  in  fact.  He  inust  touch 
everything  in  order  to  form  his  ideas 
upon  things.  So  if  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  worth  anything  to  our 
bright  little  folks  who  can  see,  it  is 
worth  infiuitely  more  to  those  who  can 
only  see  through  their  finger  tips.  The 
institution  does  not  admit  by  its  consti- 
tution any  child  under  nine  years  of  age. 
With  the  kindergarten  a  child  may  be 
well  started  on  the  royal  road  to  learning 
at  that  age.  Perhaps  some  good  citi- 
zen of  Omaha — one  who  was  raised  in 
Massachusetts,  perhaps,  and  has  grown 
rich  out  in  that  enterprising  city,  would 
like  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  noble  act 
of  charity.  If  so,  here  is  his  op- 
portunity. Let  him  remember, 
substantially,  the  blind  little 
sufferers  of  the  whole  country.  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  was  educated  here,  and 
of  whom  everybody  has  heard,  has  issued 
a  pathetic  appeal  for  help  for  the  kinder- 
garten ,  and  the  little  sightless  children  of 
the  school  make  little  articles  and  sell 
them ,  or  give  entertainments  for  tha  ben- 
efit of  the  same  object. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  last 
week  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  made  an 
address,  asking  for  help  for  the  kinder- 
garten. While  he  was  talking  his  re- 
marks were  infinitely  hightened  by  the 
group  of  sightless  children  on  the  stage 
who  practically  illustrated  the  benefits, 
to  them,  of  the  system.  When  he  fin- 
ished ,  they  were  given  a  chance  to  tell 
their  story.  They  had  been  rapidly 
modelling  in  clay,  and  now  they  each, 
by  turn,  held  up  the  article  he  or  she 
had  finished.  The  first  told  the  story  of 
the  original  settler  of  Boston  and  of  the 
house,  or  pen,  he  lived  in,  "and  I," 
she  added,  holding  up  her  model,  "have 
made  the  pen.' '  The  next  took  up  the 
story  and  showed  us  the  first  ship  made 
here,  and  the  others  followed  with  the 
first  beacon  on  Beacon  Hill,  the  first 
printing  press,  the  situation  of  "Tri- 
mountain, ' '  and  so  on  through  the  early 
history  of  Boston.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing aiid  excited  much  laughter  and 
praise;  but  many  a  time  was  the  laugh- 
ing very  near  to  cryiug,  because  of  the 
infinite  pathos  of  the  scene  and  the  deep 
sympathetic  spirit  of  the  audience.  The 
gymnastic  drills,  in  which  the  little  boys 
swung  dumb-bells  in  dangerous  proxim- 
ity to  their  own  and  their  neighbors' 
noses  with  perfect  safety,  was  truly  won- 
derful, and  the  military  drill  was  even 
more  so.  How  those  youDg  fellows 
could  '-order  arms"  and  "shoulder 
arms' '  and  all  the  rest  of  it  in  such  ex- 
act unison  and  perfect  time  when  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  movements  of 
each  other,  passes  the   comprehension  of 


il  the  feminine  mind.    The    whole  exhibi- 
tion was  certainly  one  of    the  most  novel 
Vid    interesting     entertainments    lately 
given  in  Boston.  H.fVl.  Wu^rW 


II 


A  FAMOUS  WOMAN. 


Sketch  of  the    Life   of  Laura     Bridgman, 
the   Wonderful  Blind    Deaf-Mute. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  Han- 
over, N.  fl.,  December  21,  1829'.  She 
was  a  bright  infant,  but  in  her  second 
year  had  a  violent  illness,  which  wholly 
destroyed  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing 
and  smell,  and  greatly  impaired  that  of 
taste.  Though  her  general  health  was 
so  shattered  by  this  sickness  that  sho 
was  almost  helpless  for  several  years, 
she  subsequently  recovered  her  strength 
and  had  apparently  so  much  intelli- 
gence, though  shut  in  a  realm  of  dark- 
ness and  silence,  that  she  was  in  her 
tenth  year,  put  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Howe,  who  then  had  charge  of  the 
deaf-and-dumb  school  at  Boston. 
There  she  was  taught  to  read  by  touch- 
ing raised  letters;  then  these  letters, 
framed  into  words,  were  attached  to 
objects,  and  she  thus  learned  to  know 
objects  by  their  names.  Thus  far, 
!  however,  the  work  was  only  an  exer- 
cise of  imitation  and  memory,  and  was 
like  teaching  a  clever  dog  a  variety  of 
tricks.  But  all  at  once  the  truth  seemed 
to  flash  on  her  that  by  this  means  she 
could  make  known  to  others  what  was 
in  her  mind,  and  this  knowledge 
seemed  to  change  her  whole  being. 
Her  sympathetic  teachers  procured  for 
her  a  set  of  metal  types,  with  the  letters 
cast  at  the  ends,  and  a  board  with 
square  holes  for  their  insertion,  so  as 
to  be  read  by  the  fingers  when  placed. 
In  a  f^jw  months  she  could  spell  the 
names  of  the  most  common  objects, 
and  in  a  year  had  made  great  mental 
improvement.  She  would  amuse  her- 
self for  hours  with  these  letters,  spell- 
ing old  and  new  words,  and  framing 
imaginary  dialogues,  and  became  much 
happier  and  full  of  enjoyment  in  her 
play.  Her  hand  grew  in  accuracy  as 
her  knowledge  increased  so  that  she 
could  recognize  persons,  fabrics,  col- 
ors, etc.,  by  the  touch  alone.  In  a  few 
years  she  was  able  to  receive  lessons  in 
geography,  algebra  and  history,  and 
learned  to  write  a  fair,  legible  hand. 
She  carried  on  animated  conversations 
with  her  teachers  and  friends  by  means 
of  the  finger  alphabet,  the  move- 
ments being  made  by  the  hands  of 
others  placed  upon  her  own,  as 
she  could  not  see  them.  She  be- 
came a  most  skillful  teacher  of  the 
blind,  and  was  for  many  years  an  in- 
structress in  the  Perkins1  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  Boston.  She  still 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  that  insti- 
tution. She  is  a  very  skillful  per- 
former on  the  piano,  is  quite  dextrous 
in  man)r  kinds  of  household  work,  and 
is  an  adept  in  plain  and  fancy  needle- 
work, and  can  run  a  sewing  machine 
as  well  as  anyone.  In  spite  of  her  great 
affliction  Miss  Bridgman  always  seems 
happy  and  contented.  Her  case  af- ! 
fords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
trations of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  modern  philanthropic  systems  of 
education.  —  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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MR.  JOHN  SULLIVAN  DWIGHT. 


Seventy-third  Birthday   of  an 
Apostle  of  Harmony. 


His  Work  m  the  Cause  of 
Musical  Education. 


Boston  is  r.ot  so  prolific  in  men  of  imagina- 
tive genius  and  devotion  to  the  higher  culture 
that  she  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  leaders  of 
hers  life  and  literature.    One  of  these 

men  n  aches  today  the  ripe  age  of  7:3.  re- 
spected by  all  who  know  his  earnest  work  in 
alf  of  the  intellectual  interests  of 
the  city,  and  endeared  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends  by  bis  delightful  social 
qualities.  This  is  John  Sullivan  Dwight, 
who  may  well  be  called  the  apostle 
of  harmony  at  the  Rub,  for  his  services  to 
musical  education  have  had  as  their  legiti- 
mate result  the  broadening  of  men's  sympa- 
thies, the  refining  of"  their  aspirations,  and 
the  softening  of  their  asperities,  which  mar 
the  concord  of  their  lives.    JMo  man  in  this 

community  has  clone  so  much  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  tne  musical  culture  which  is  the 
pride  ol  fins  city  as  John  S.  Dwight,  and 
no     man     has     been     so     wisely     critical 
iu      the      choice      of      means     by     which 
ccomplish  his  ends.  The  Journal  of  Music, 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  was  os  tab- 
id 34  years  ago.  did  not  cease  to  exist  till 
1881,  and  its  40  volumes  area  complete  record 
of  the  pi  if  music  in  Boston  during 

that  period.  For  one  man  to  edit  a  publica- 
tion like  this  i-;  a  remarkable, achievement, 
bur,   Mr,  ie   more.      As   an 

er  and  leading  spirit  qf  the  Har- 
vard cal  Association  he  did  much 
to  ms  ,  e  liberality  ana  zeal 
whii  red  for  Boston  the  symphony 
concerts,  the  noble  Music  Hall  ami  Hie  great 
organ.  Mr.  D  wight,  besides,  has  done  good 
work  in  literary!  and  his  productive 
energy  has  touched  literature  and  life  at  vari- 
ous points.  Iii  his  various  undertakings  the 
nobte  character  and  individuality  of  the  man 
have  been  strikingly  apparent,  and  have 
given  him  in  his  advanced  years  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  regard  and  esteem  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Itwieht  Was  'Born  in  Boston, 

May  13,  1813,  and  was  educated  at  the  Latin 
school.  lie  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1832,  among  his  classmates 
being  Hon.  J.  G.  Abbott,.  George  Ticknor 
Curtis,  Dr.  Estes  Howe.  John  Holmes  brother 
of  the  "Autocrat,"  and  a  rival  to  him  in  wit, 
Dr.  Le  Huron  Kussell,  Henry  Wheatland,  and 
the  late  Rev.Drs.  Henry  W.  Bellows  and 
.Samuel  Osgood,  the  late  J.  Sullivan  Warren, 
the  late  Rev.  Charles  Mason  and  the  late 
Alanson  Tucker.  It  was  a  class  notable  for 
its  bright  minds,  and  Mr.  Dwigti't  fount 
congenial"companions  among  its  members, 
Who  wei  ned  to  become  Distinguished 

in  scholarship  and  philanthropy.    His  ingenu- 
ous nature,  oevotion  to  truth  and  to  the  hu- 
manities had  warm   appreciation   from  ids 
Upon  leaving  college  he  entere  l 
the  Harvard  divinity  school,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  ];.;■;  with  seven  other  students, 
all  of  whom  were  men  of  ability.    Theodore 
ne  of  these  graduates,  ltev.  Dr. 
ii:e  i-;.  Ellis,  president  of  the  Massachn- 
.    Historical  Society,  was  another,  and 
still  living  are   llcv.  A.  A. 
Llvermore,  Samuel  Page  Andrews  and  Will- 
Rev.  Oliver  C.  Everett  aud 
Itiehard    Thomas    Austin    are    dead.     Mr. 
1»  . .  "I     lor    about     six     y< 

havi  u    sealed    m    Northampton    in 

,    as    pastor    ol    the    i  nitarian   Church, 
in    literature   was    shown    at 
this   period   in  the  translation   of  the  teiecc 
minor  poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  which 

m    Ripley's 
"Spcclin  <!  Literature.  ' 

d  by 
in   the    North    Aiuei 

rythm  of  the  transla- 
tions Is  e  noteworthy,  and  they  have 

It 
kin"  timing  faithful  adh  o  the 

llctlon.      He   was  a 
a  magazine  of  which 


Varied  Career  of  a  Scholar  and  | 
Philanthropist. 


Fuller  and    Ralph    Waldo 


were  editors,    and   m    which   si  icir 

most    characteristic    essaj 
which   numbered  among  Its  writers  George 
Ripley,  Theodore  Darker,   Henry  I).  Thou 
Bronson  ,Alcott.  (,'.  C.  Cranch,    Frederic   H. 
Hedge  and  William   H.'  Charming.    Such  an 
array  of  names  would  give  distinction  to  any 
magazine,  ana  Mr.  1  (wight's  contributions  .to 
it  show  the  appreciation  in  which  be  was  held 
as  a  writer,  and  are  interesting  illustrations 
of  the  tendencies  of  his  mind  a.id  of  the  con 
rtition  of  literary  and  {esthetic  culture  at  that 
iiertlid.    lie  wrote  a  series  of  papersior  tU» 
Dial  entii 

"I«ieals  of  Every  Buy  I/ite,'' 
which  show  his  high  plane  of  thought  and 
sympathy,  and  which  have  a  special  interest 
today  from  the  views  unfolded  In  regard  to 
the  true  dignity  of  labor  and  the  elevation  of 
the  home.  "Labor,"  he  says,  "affords  the 
only  means  of  keeping  ourselves  alive,  and, 
when  life  U  secured,  labor  still  becomes  the 
first  condition  of  enjoying  it.  Yet-  labor  is 
full  of  hardships.  It  is  oftentimes  de- 
grading, narrowing  and  enslaving  to- 
the  mind.  It  is  so,  precisely  as  it  is 
toe  labor  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice. 
Man's  daily  occupation  may  be  adull  roc 
to  which  he  dooms  himself,  although  a  weari- 
ness; or  it  may  be  a  cheerful,  entertan 
instructive  and  improving  exercise.  Most 
men  only  support  themselves  by  labor.  A 
wise  man  both  supports,  and  educates,  and 
amuses  himself,  by  it.  To  one  it  is 
drudgery,  to  another  a  delight.  So  different 
a  thing  may  the  same  work  be  to  two 
men  working  side  by  side.  It  is  the 
end  that  dignifies  the  means.  The 
meanest  occupation  through  which 
shines       a        lofty        purp  bee 

.glorious.     No  work  3s  low  or  degrading  in 
itself,    the  coarsest  handicraft  is  as  lip 
•able  as  the  most  respectable  profession. 
tne  laborer  respects  himself  and  i*.  worl 
for  a  noble  end.  namely,  the  perfection  of  bis 
own   nature  or    the   happiness  of    those  he  | 
loves.      Let    a    man  propose  to  himself    the 
higher  object  for  which  to  live,  and  all 

partakes  of  the  diguity  of  his  iife-p'.arj, 
of  his  beiug's  end  and  aim.  Then  tiie  toil 
which  looks  immediately  to  bread  and  sub- 
sistence looks  farther,  too.  and  becomes  In  a 
higher  sense  part  of  the  eternal  culture  of  the 
soul;  and  the  fruits  of  one's  labor  are  uot 
only  bread  to  eat,  but  bread  of  life." 

Beside  his  contributions  to  the  Dial  and  the 
Harbinger,  Mr.  Dwiglit  wrote  for  the 
Christian  Examiner  acute  and  scholarly  arti- 
cles upon  Tenpyson,  Spenser  and  other 
.authors.  His  devotion  to  music,  which  was 
then  at  a  low  ebb  In  this  country,  led  him  lo 
write  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Bach.  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  aud  otuer  great; 
composers.  These  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered in  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia  : 
and  other  cities,  aud  did  much 
to  awakeu  popular  attention  to  classical  mil-  j 
sic,  and  to  develop  the  love  and  appreciation  ' 
of  it  in  this  country.  In  an  article  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Dial,  July,  1840,  he  re- 
viewed the  concerts  Of  the  previous  winter  in 
Boston,  and  pointed  out  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  the 

Higher  Musical  Education. 
The  change  for  the  better  which  has-taken 
place  since  those  days  emphasizes  the  Import- 
ance of  his  teachings,  though  the  picture 
which  he  gives  of  the  condition  of  music  at 
the  Hub  seems  strange  enough  now:  "We 
cannot  Hatter  ourselves  for  a  moment  that  wo 
of  Boston  are,  or  shall  be  for  years,  a  musical 
peome.  The  devoted  lover  of  the  art  is  only 
beginning  to  be  countenanced  and  recognized 
as  one  better  than  an  idler.  He  must  still 
keen  apologizing  to  his  incredulous  practical 
neighbors  fur  tiie  heavenly  influence  which 
haunts  turn.  He  does  not  live  in  a  genial  at- 
iphere  of  music,  but  hi  the  cold  east  win! 
of  utility;  and  meets  few  who  will  acknowi- 
e  that  what  lie  does  has  anything  to  do 
witti  life.  Still  wc  are  confident  we  fuel  a 
progress."  Mr.  Dwight  then  went  on  to 
indicate  the  means  of  developing  the  popular 
taste  m  music,  and  at  the  close  of  the  article 
>ested  the  union  of  tiie  private  musical 
v.s  which  had  enjoyed  choice  perform- 
ances in  various  houses  into  a  musical  public 
which  no  artist  need  despise.  He  also  sug- 
gested mat  some  of  the  most  accomplished 

n  fined  musicians  in  Boston  should  Insti- 
e  a  series  of  cheap  instrumental  concerts 

[he  Quartet  concerts  or  the  "Classic  i 
certs"    of      Moscheles     in     England,     and 
quartets      and      occasionally      a 
symphony    oy    the    best    masters    and    no 

r,  and  by  repetition  of  the  best  pieces  lm- 

ice,  which  should  be  to  some 

ribi  's  i"  the  course, 

witii  a  studious  and  interested  spirit.    These 

lions  recall   the  fact  that,  three  years 

hey  were  made,  Mr.  Dwiglit  had  been 

influential" mformmgii  society  which  lias  done 

imii  own  labors 

oston.and 
.   which  has  since  been 

Harvard  Musical  Association, 

which  dates  back  to  1837,  and  which  originally 
a  Cambridge,  has  long  been  a  Boston,  institu- 
tion. What  tiiis  association  has  done  for 
musical  culture  In  this  city  has  been  w«u 
Dwight  In  ins  article  on  "Music 
on,"  In  the  Memorial  History,  but  his 
mod  vented  uim  from  doing  justice 

to  his  own  eftorls  and   influence  in  this  work. 


It  should  be  mentioned  here   that  10  years 

iii  tic  publication  oi  his  Journal 

of  Music,  which  for  nearly  SO  years  was  a 

v  in  the  musical  education   of  this  cotni. 

try,  he  became  in  1812  a  member  of  tiie 
famous  Brook  Kami  Association,  a  oouinit:- 
nity  of  intellectual  people  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  who  purchased  a  farm  of  200  acres  in 
West  Roxbury,  near  the  Re&dville  camp  of 
later  years,  and  endeavored  to  carry  out  their 
ideals  of  a  society  111  which  there  should  be  a 
common  interest  in  practical  and  intellectual 
concerns,  and  leisure  to  live  in  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul.  Among  the  men  engaged  in 
this  undertaking  were  George  Ripley,  George 
William  Curtis  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Mr.  Dwight  joined  the  association  a  year 
after  its  establishment,  and  remained 
with  it,  teaching  literature  and  music, 
and  working  on  the  farm,  till  it 
was  broken  up  about  half  a 
dozen  years  afterward,  it  was  the  noblest 
lKiiment  ever  made  in  this 
country,  and,  thouirh  unsiiccesful,  did  much 
to  stimulate  high  ideals  of  life  aud  char- 
acter. ,     , 

Mr.  Dwighl's  groat  work  was  the  Journal 
of  Music,' which  bears  his  name,  and  which 
had  a  longer  careei  than  any  other  journal  of 
tin  kind  in  the  country,  bat  he  has  dene  good 
service  in 

Otltev  Fields  of  liabor. 
Philanthropic  undertakings  of  importance 
have  been  indebted  to  his  interest.  He  has 
been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  liberalism  in 
religion  and  polities.  He  sympathized  with 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  bringing  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  Blind,  of  which 
be  is  a  trustee,  to  its  present  advanced 
Dosition.  In  recognition  of  his  unselfish  ser- 
vices to  the  higher  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, which  had  left  him  in  his  old  age  in 
straitened  circumstances,  some  of  his  triends 
made  up  a  fund  for  him  several  years  stuce, 
and  rue  tribute  was  accepted  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  given.  Mr.  Dwfghl  is  a  widower, 
bis  wife  having  died  about  25  years  ago.  He 
has  had  hts  home  for  many  years  in  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  where,  amid  his 
hooks  and  other  memorials  of  the  divine  art. 
he  seems  an  inseparable  part  of  its  aesthetics 
treasures.  He  is  a  member  of  the  famous  lit- 
erary Club  over  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  so  long 
presided,  and  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club,  pe- 
spile  bis  advanced  years,  he  is  full  ot  physical 
!  as  well  as  intellectual  vitality,  and  his  cheery 
Inre  hair  are  to  be.  seen  In  the 
most  refined  and  cultivated  <  ircles  of  the  Hub. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  NEWS. 


SATURnAY  MORNING  JULY  3. 

N.  B.  Kneass,  Publisher  of  the 
Kneass  magozine  in  Philadelphia;  is  a 
guest  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  where 
be  will  remain  during  the  week.  This 
gentleman  is  himself  blind.  The  ! 
school  has  closed  till  September. 


SOUTH    BOSTON   INQUIRER, 


S<;rri!l     liOSTON,    JULY  17,  1886. ; 

— Mr.  M.  Anagnos  spoke  wisely  and 
effectively  in  New  York  on  Tues- 
day, (of  last  week)  before  the  ninth 
biennial  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  for  the 
Blind.  His  theme  was  the  establish- 
ment of  industrial  institutes  for  the 
blind,  which  he  supported  earnestly 
and  with  point.— [Traveller. 
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IPeriodico  Mensuale  compilato  a  cura  della  SOOIETA  TOMMASEO 
Sede:  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  17  (aperta  tutti  i  giorni  dalle  10  ant.  alle  4  pom) 

ISTITUZIONE  DI  UN  MUSEO 
DIDATTICO  ED  INDUSRIALE  PER  I  CIECHI 


A  tale  effetto  rivolgo  calda  preghiera  a  tutti  coloro  che  s'  interessano  di 
migliorare  la  condizione  dei  Giechi,  e  particolarmente  agli  istitutori  dei  Giechi 
ed  ai  Giechi  medesimi,  affinche  imitino  l'esempio  di  alcuni  zelanti  istitutori, 
fra  i  quali  mi  limiterd  a  ricordare  il  solerte  sig.  dottor  Armitage  e  l'infatica- 
bile  sig.  Anagnos,  del  quale  mi  compiaccie  di  poter  riportar  qui  una  lettera : 
«  Stimatissimo  signore, 

«  La  ringrazio  cordialmente  della  sua  gentilissima  lettera  del  14  ultimo. 

«  Mi  fara  molto  piacere  di  mandarle  una  collezione  d'oggetti  didattici  e  di 
prodotti  industriali  dei  nostri  studenti,  immediatamente  dopo  il  riaprirsi  della 
nostra  scuola  nel  mese  prossimo 

«  Quanto  alia  collezione  mandata  ad  Amsterdam,  l'ho  regalata  all'istitu- 
zione  dei  Giechi  di  quella  citta. 

«  Ricevera  degli  oggetti  fatti  dai  nostri  scolari,  tosto  che  avranno  il  tempo 
di  fabbricarli. 

«  Rimango,  stimatissimo  signore,  con  molti  compiimenti  sinceri. 
«  II  suo  devotissimo 

«  M.  Anagnos.  y> 
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Periodico  Mensuale  compilato  a  cura  della  SOOIETA  TOMMASEO 

Sede:  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  17  (aperta  tutti  i  giorni  dalle  10  ant.  alle  4  pom.) 


Fifty-fourth  annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  —  Boston:  Wright  and  Potter.  1886. 

II  Boston-Home  Journal  del  6  giugno  scorso,  parlando  dell'  esperimento 
annuale  dato  dagli  alunni  dell'Istituto  Perkins,  si  esprimeva  cosi:  a  Tra  gli  espe- 
«  rimenti  scolastici  che  si  sogliono  dare  annualmente  nel  nostro  Stato,  i  piu 
«  attraenti  sono  certo  quelli  dell'Istituto  Perkins  pei  ciechi;  ma  la  festa  ch'ebba 
«  luogo  a  Tremont  Temple  martedi  scorso,  supero  di  gran  lunga,  per  molti 
«  rispetti,  tutte  quelle  precedenti,  e  mostr6  il  costante  progresso  dell'Istituto 
«  sotto  l'abile  direzione  del  sig.  Anagnos  ». 

II  rapporto  del  direttore,  che  occupa  quasi  le  meta  del  volume,  il  quale  consta 
di  443  pagine,  avvalbra  l'affermazione.  II  numero  totale  degli  allievi  d'  ambo  i 
sessi  ascese  a  141 ;  e  molte  domande  d'ammissione  non  poterpno  accogliersi, 
erche,  in  specie  per  le  femmine,    mancano  i  locali,    quantunque    siasi   tirato 


%  Ite-gorh  Wivm. 


NEW- YORK,  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  7,  1886. 


CAEJE  OF  THE  BLIND. 


CONVENTION  OF    THE   AMERICAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  was  rep- 
resented yesterday  at  the  ninth  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  which  was  opened  at  the  New- York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  No.  412  Ninth-avenue, 
ana  will  continue  to-day  and  to-morrow.  Among 
those  present  were  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
who  presided;  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintended  of 
the  Kentucky  Institute  for  the  Blind;  H.  P.  Ja- 
cobi,  of  the  Indiana  Institute;  F.  D.  Morrison, 
M.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind;  C.  H. 
Miller,  of  the  Ohio  Institute;  Frank  Battle,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute ;  H.  L.  Hall,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Working  Home  for  the  Blind; 
August  Knapf,  of  the  South  Carolina  Institute; 
T.  8.  Doyle,  of  Virginia;  J.  C.  Covell,  of  West 
Virginia;  the.  Hon.  Charles  lAiling,  President  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Supervision;  A.  G. 
Clement,  William  B.  Wait,  D.  McCIintock,  H. 
Coffee,  Prof.  L.  B.  Carl,  Mrs.  Stephen  Babcock, 
Mrs.  H.  Rodney,  A.  H.  Dymond,  Superintendent 
of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  J.  F. 
McElroy,  of  the  Michigan  Institute. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  McElroy  on  "Archi- 
tecture, Heating,  Ventilation,  Drainage,  Water, 
and  Food  Supply."  The  paper  which  attracted 
the  most  attention  was  "  A  Consideration  of  the 
Principles  upon  which  the  Organization  of  In- 
dustrial Establishments  for  the  Blind  should  be 
Based,"  by  M.  Anagnos.  The  speaker  alluded  to 
the  discouragements  suffered  by  the  blind.  He 
thought  they  wanted  special  asylums  or  work- 
shops. He  denounced  the  system  which  congre- 
gated the  blind  together  as  paupers.  Asylums 
should  be  plaeed  in  large  cities  so  that  they  could 
be  made  to  pay.  They  should  be  regulated  by 
law,  put  into  the  hands  of  upright,  conscientious 
men,  and  divorced  entirely  from  politics.  The 
blind  should  be  boarded  while  learning  a  trade. 
It  was  particularly  essential  that  they  should  not 
be  treated  as  a  separate  class. 

B.  B.  Huntoon  said  that  the  only  step  ever  taken 
to  protect  the  blind  seemed  to  consist  in  apply- 
ing to  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to 
support  institutions.  "  The  State  is  the  last  place 
iu  the  world  to  apply  to  for  help,"  he  said.  "  The 
care  of  the  blind  does  not  belong  to  the  State  any 
more  than  does  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  or 
of  the  one-legged.  I  don't  believe  in  government- 
al workshops.  We  should  train  our"  children  to  . 
habits  of  industry  and  to  use  their  minds  iu  the 
most  able  way.  I  wish  I  could  see  some  better 
way  of  caring  for  the  blind  than  by  gatheriug 
them  into  a  workshop  and  then,  when  they  are 
old,  putting  the  feeble  arms  of  the  State  round 
them  in  a  retreat.  Every  one  should  earn  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Anything  else  is 
mistaken  kindness.  We  must  not  take  from  a  man 
his  incentive  to  independence.  But,"  concluded 
Mr.  Huntoon,  "  I  don't  know  how  the  problem  is 
to  be  solved." 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  who  is  blind,  said  that  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  guard  against  in  an  institution  for 
the  blind  was  any  connection  with  politics.  In 
the  evening  Mr.  Frank  Battle,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Powers,  Duties,  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Superintendents." 


— • — 

.FOUNDED    BY   HORiOE   GREELEY. 


WEDNESDAY.    JULY  7,  1886. 


DISCUSSING  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Ninth  Biennial  Convention  of  thu  American  As- 
sociation of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  was  begun  yester- 
day noming  at  the  Institution  of  the  Blind,  at  Nintb- 
ave.  and  Thirty -fourth-st,  ani  wiD  close  to-morrow 
ntgtt.  This  is  the  association's  first  convention  bere 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  a  tendance  numbered  about 
100,  comprising  superintendents,  teachers,  and  dele- 
gates representing  nearly  every  8tate  in  the  Union  and 
Canada  The  association  was  formed  in  1871,  but 
the  Brat  convention  took  plaoe  in  1853  The  morning 
exercised  were  opened  by  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Har- 
ney, after  which  tne  address  of  welcome  was  maae  by 
Superintendent  William  B.  Wait.  Dr.  John  T.  Sibley. 
ot  St.  Louis,  the  president,  responded.  Other  responses 
were  made  by  John  Morns,  of  Baltimore,  the  Rev 
F.  M.  Phillips,  of  Jacksonville.  111.,  the  Rev  Dr  ' 
Harney,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  W.  D.  Williams,  of 
Macon,  Ga..  and>triers.     Letters  ot   regret  were  read 


n 


* 


partito  d'ogni  angolo  piu  remoto  dello  stabilimento. 

L'osservazione  del  filosofo  ginevrino,  che  «  le  impressioni  dei  sensi  forniscono 

i  primi  materiali  del  sapere  »,  ha  ricevuto  in  quella  scuola  una  larga  e  intelli- 

gente  applicazione :  l'insegnamento  per  via  del  tatto  ne  e  la  nota  caratteristica; 

nulla  fu  risparmiato  per  accrescere  le  collezioni   d'oggetti    tattili,  e  ad  alcune 

classi  de'piu  piccoli  s'insegnd,  anzi,  a  modellarne,  il  che  poi  li  ha  grandemente 

agevolati  neglistudii  superiori. 

La  libreria  dell'Istituto  diviene  gradatamehte  il  piii  valido  sussidio  delfopera 

educativa.  Gli  scolari  non  tengono  mai  oziose  le  punte  delle  dita,  e  leggono  i 
libri  che  piii  loro  piacciono,  non  solo  in  quella  sera  determinata  della  settimana, 
ma  in  tutti  i  piu  brevi  ritagli  di  tempo.  Miss  Moor,  un'insegnante,  scrive:  «  £ 
di  gran  sollievo  pe'maestri  il  sapere  che  i  loro  allievi  sono  al  riparo  per  nove 
mesi  delPanno  dalla  perniciosa  influenza  de'cattivi  libri.  L'esperienza  nostra 
c'insegnache  s'inspira  ne'fanciulli  un  eletto  gusto  letterario  non  dando  a  legger 

loro  che  libri    buoni Comunicare    liberamente    con    quanto  di    piu    bello  e 

di  piu  puro  fu  pensato  e  il  beneficio  concesso  a'ciechi  della  Nuova  Inghilterra 
col  fondo  assegnato  alia  stampa,  e  ogni  giorno  piu  essi  ne  sentono  e  ne  ap- 
prezzano  rinestimabile  vantaggio.  Ne'regni  della  letteratura  i  ciechi  non  hanno 
confini,  e  potranno  lungamente  aggirarsi  senza  guida  e  a  loro  beneplacito  per 
quegl'incantevoli  dominii;  parleranno  loro  gli  Storici;  gli  scienziati  mostreranno 
nuove  meravi^lie  all'attonita  mente  loro;  s'innalzeranno  coi  filosofi;  riposeranno 
in  qulle  verita  universali  che  solo  i  poeti  proclamano  ». 

Durante  l'ultimo  anno  s'imparti  l'insegnamento  musicale  a  94  allievi,  che  si 
fecero  assistere  a'raigliori  concerti  dati  a  Boston,  e  fu  per  la  nona  volta  stipu- 
lato  il  contratto  che  ahida  l'accordatura  de'pianoforti  di  tutte  le  scuole  pubbliche 
di  Boston  agli  allievi  dell'Istituto,  de'quali  e  tale  la  fama  che  godono  pertutta  la 
Nuova  Inghilterra  d'ottimi  accordatori,  che  non  v'e  alcuno  di  loro  il  quale  non 
ritragga  poi  da  quell'arte  un  sicuro  guadagno,  se  tiene  buona  condotta. 

Quest'  anno  pure,  il  sig.  Anagnos  dedica  le  sue  piu  calde  pagine  al  tema 
favorito:  al  Giardino  d'Infanzia;  ed  il  capitolo  «  The  Kindergarten  and  its 
prospects  »  e  la  parte  piu  splendida  del  rapporto,  dove  narrasi  quanto  il  Gonsiglio, 
gl'  insegnanti,  gli  allievi  e  la  cittadinanza  operarono  per  veder  sorgere  il  sospi- 
rato  edifizio,  di  cui  finalmente  si  gettarono  le  fondamenta  inRoxbury,  su  di  un 
terreno  acquistato  per  trenta  mila  dollari  e  situato  in  luogo  ameno  e  salubre. 

Ora  che  il  Giardino  d'Infanzia  si  riguarda  quasi  come  un  fatto  compiuto, 
lo  zelante  direttore  tende  a  fondare  un  Collegio,  che  dovra  essere  «  compimento 
«  e  corona  del  suo  sistema  educativo  e  l'avverarsi  delle  sue  piu  ardenti  spe- 
«  ranze,  delle  sue  piu  calde  aspirazioni.  » 


The  Rutland  Telegram. 


FRIDAY.     JULY    23,  1886. 


_BU»d)  ■tmfTT'roficieni;, 
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It  may  be  gratifying  to  the  people  of  ltut- 
land  aiul  vicinity  who  are  interested  In 
good  works,  especially  those  who  gave  as- 
sistance some  six  years  ago  to  Miss  Evalyn 
A.  Tatreau ,  then  a  young  girl  of  12  years, 
who  had  through  an  accident  become  blind, 
to  know  that  she  graduated  last  June  from 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  SchooJ  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  her  diploma 
stating  that  she  is  not  only  proficient 
in  English  branches  but  competent  to 
teach  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

She    is    now  spending   a  vacation  at   her 
father's  in  Clarendon,  it  .being  her  intention 
to  return  again  for  another  year,  giying  her 
whole  study  and   attention  to  music.    She 
obtained    her    appointment    to    attend  the 
school  through  the  Interest  of  friends  and 
the  kind  favor    of   ex-Gov.  Proctor,    then 
"His  Excellency."    At  the  commencement 
exercises  in  Tremont  Temple,  Miss  Tatreau 
illustrated  the  "laws  of  mechanics"  by  the 
sevying  machine.    Oftheworkof   Miss   Ta- 
treau the  Boston   Transcript,     speaking  of 
the  exhibition  said:'    "She  then  seated    her- 
self before  a  sewing  machine,  and  by  the  aid 
|  of  her  wonderful  delicacy  of   touch    alone,  ' 
threaded  the  machine,  and  sewed  a  straight,  \ 
handsome  seam.    Miss  Tatreau's    fine    ap- 
pearance, tasteful  dress  and  evident   intelll-  : 
gence  won  her  enthusiastic    applause."    A  i 
movement  is    being   made    to    establish    a  : 
kindergarten  for  the  quite  young    which    is 
favorably  looked    upon.    According   to  the 
Transcript.     "The  project  is   flourishing." 
The  cause  is  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  that  have  ever  been  instituted,  ana 
the  y/onderful  results  that  follow  a  course 
of  studies  In  £he  institution  attest  to  its  prac- 
tical advantages  arid  its  success.     It  seems 
as    if  the  authorities    of  this   State  should 
make  a  greater  effort  In  the  interest  of  her 
poor,  sightless  children,  to  see  that  they  are 
looked  up  and  steps  taken  to  secure  for  them 
tiie  benefits  of  the  appropriation  that  is  made 
for  their  assistance. 


from  supeiiuteudeuts  ol  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  Yorkshire  (England).  Copen- 
bagtu.  and  Edinburgh.  A  paper  was  then  read  by  J. 
F.  McElroy,  of  Lansing,  M  ch.,  on  architecture, ventila- 
tion, drainage,  water,  aud  fiod  supply.  He  also  urged 
the  adoption  oi  electricity  instead  of  gas,  as  it  is  less 
expensive.  A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  many  taking  part. 

Ibe  suljectoi  Industrial  establishments  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Anagnos, 
a  son-in-law  ot  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  of  rioston, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  toe 
Blind,  iu  Bunion,  opened  the  subject  with  an  elaborate 
paper.  Ho  said  in  Dart,  that  since  the  establishment 
ot  ihc  first  institute  tor  the  blind  by  Dr.  John  Fisher, 
in  Massachusetts  titty-seven  years  ago  a  wonderful 
progress  had  bewn  made  and  the  country  was  now 
dotted  with  institutes  aud  asylums  tor  the  blind.  But 
Another  step  was  needed  now  to  teach  the  blind  a  eans 
of  supporting  themselves,  and  making  themselves  in- 
dep-ode.it.  A  discussion  enued  the  afternoon's  work. 
In  the  <  veiling  Frank  Battles,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a 
paper  on  the  power*,  dutiei-  and  responsibilities  of  tne 
8Uperiutendent_  aud  d  scussiou  followed. 
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Jndtrocilon  of  the  Blind. 

■jjj^  York,  July  7.— The  second  day's  session 
of  the  ninth  biennial  convention  of  tne  American 
Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  b 
this  morning  in  Vurk  Institution  for  the 


Blind.  Mr.  B.  B.  Hunton  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
read  a  paper  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
embossed  literature  which  the  present  and  future 
conditions  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  demand. 
He  referred  to  the  great  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  printed  mat- 
ter furnished  to  the  blind  since  the  federal  gov- 
ernment passed  the  bill  appropriating  the  inte- 
rest on  $250,000  for  such  purposes.  A  wonder- 
ful progress  is  still  being  maintained.  The  great- 
est work  accomplished  by  the  American  asso- 
ciation and  printing  house  was  the  print  system. 
It  is  much  preferred  by  beginners. 


Perkins  Institute. 

A  handsome  three  story  building  is  being 
erected  at  Jamaica  Plain,  on  the  land  bounded 
by  Day  and  Perkins  street,  for  the  kindergarten 
[  school  for  the  blind.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  45  feet  front,  85  feet  deep  and  57 
feet  high.  The  building  is  to  be  constructed  of 
brick,  with  Longmeadow  freestone  trimmings. 
The  inside  finish  is  to  be  of  cherry  and  ash,  fin- 
ished in  their  natural  colors.  Only  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  rive  and  nine  will  be  admitted, 
and  from  25  to  30  can  be  accommodated 
at  once.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
$30,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted early  next  spring. 
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CRONACA  DELL'ISTRUZIONE  DEI  GIECHI 


Nel  porneriggio  del  primo  giugno  scorso  ebbe  luogo  il  consueto  esperi- 
rnento  anntiale  degli  allievl  dell'  Istituto  Perkins  a  Boston.  La  sala  spaziosa  di 
Tremont  Temple  era  gremita  di  spettatori.  Tra  gli  allievi,  schierati  in  bell'or- 
dine  sulia  piattaforma,  spiccava  la  figura  di  Laura  Bridgman,  la  sordo-muta 
eieca.  Dopo  un  discorso  appiauditissimo  del  Governatore,  e  ch'era  stato  prece- 
duto  da  un  concerto  di  Handel  sull'  organo,  eseguito  con  valentia  dall'  allievo 
( nirlo  H.  Prescott  -  uno  dei  licenziati  -  si  passo  all'  esecuzione  dello  svariato 
o  attraente  programma.  Suonata  dall' orchestra  l'introduzione  e  il,  coro  nuziale 
del  Lohengrin,  l'allieva  Miss  Evelina  Tatreau  -  un'altra  licenziata  -  dette  una 
ellicace  illustrazione  delle  leggi  delia  meccanica:  prima  spiegd  a  voce  le  trasfor- 
mazioni  che  i  rozzi  utensili  prrmitivi  ebbero  in  progresso  di  tempo:  sedufasi 
poi  dinanzi  a  una  macchina  da  cucire,  fece  con  disinvoltura  un  buon  pezzo  di 
cucito.  Fu  quindi  cantato  un  doppio  quartetto,  tolto  dal  libretto  d'opera  Glenara 
della  compianta  signora  Anagnos  -  consorte  all'  illustre  direttore  -  e  la  cara 
memoria  di  lei,  che  tanto  si  adopro  per  gl'infelici,  diffuse  come  un  senso  di 
mestizia  e  di  rimpianto  tra  gli  adunati.  Quattro  bambini  dettero  degli  esercizi 
geografici,  due  allieve  lessero  per  via  del  tatto  e  la  prima  parte  si  chiuse  con 
un  a  solo  sul  elarino  eseguito  dall'allievo  Besford. 

La  seconda  parte  si  apri  con  esercizi  ginnastici  e  militari,  che  sorpresero 
grandemente  gli  spettatori  per  l'arditezza  e  per  la  precisione,  ne  minor  sorpresa 
desto  nell'uditorio  un  coro  di  donne  (La  canzone  del  Tritone,  di  Molloy)  can- 
tato da  voci  d'  una  forza  e  d'  una  dolcezza  veramente  ammirabili  e  che  di- 
mostrarono  l'eccellente  metodo  d'insegnamento. 

II  president  |)resento  quindi  all'uditorio  il  rev.  Saltonstall  che  fece  un  elo- 
quente  discorso  sulla  necessita  del  tanto  sospicato  Kindergarten  (giardino  di 
infanzia)  e  sull'aiuto  che  invoca  il  direttore-  l'infaticabile  sig.  Anagnos  -  per 
arredare  e  mantenere  questa  nuova  scuola,  che  ora  sorge  dal  suolo  e  dove 
intende  accogliere,  nell'anno  venturo,  da  quaranta  o  cinquanta  bambini.  E  ad 
avvalorare  il  proprio  detto,  I'oratore  accenno  a'piccoli  allievi,  che,  sul  davanti 
della  piattaforma,  e  mentr'egli  parlava,  modellavano  in  creta  disinvolti*e  sicuri, 
e  che,  quand'ebbe  finito,  tesserono  in  brevi  tratti  la.  storia  dei  loro  lavori;  ed 
erano:  il  primo  colono  stabilitosi  a  Boston,  il  primo  canotto  che  vi  si  costrui, 
un  mulino  a  vento,  un  vascello  del  1681,  it  primo  torchio  da  stampatore,  una 
ruota  da  fdare,  il  faro  di  Boston,  ec. 

Dopo  un  duetto  per  corno  -  eseguito  da  due  licenziati  -  un'allieva  pro- 
nunzio  l'addio  ;  e,  ricordando  con  parole  d'alTetto  la  perduta  benefattrice  -  la 
sig.  Anagnos  -  fece  cadere  le  lagrime  da  molti  di  quegli  occhi  che  non  videro 
mai  la  luce. 

II  presidente  distribui  da  ultimo  i  diplomi;  e  agli  otto  allievi,  tra  maschi  e 
femmine,  ch'ebbero  la  licenza,  rivolse  parole  d'incoraggiamento  perche  eerehino 
il  modo  di  farsi  strada  nel  mondo  al  pari  di  chiunque  altro. 
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